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FOREVER. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





THEY sat together in the sun 
And Youth and Hopestood hovering near, 
Like dropping bell-notes one by one 
Chimed the glad moments soft and clear; 
And still amid their happy speech, 
The lovers whispered each to each, 
** Forever !”’ 
Youth spread his wings of rainbow light, 
‘* Farewell!’ he whispered as he went, 
They heeded not nor mourned his flight, 
Wrapped in their measureless content; 
And still they smiled, and still was heard 
The confidently-uttered word. 
** Forever !”’ 


Hope stayed, her steadfast smile was sweet, 
Until the even-time she stayed; 
Then, with reluctant, noiseless feet 
She stole into the solemn shade; 
A graver shape moved gently by, 
And bent, and murmured warningly 
** Forever ! ”’ 


And then—where sat the two, sat one! 
No voice spoke back, no glance replied, 
Behind her, where she rested lone 
Hovered the spectre, solemn-eyed; 
She met his look without a thrill 
And smiling faintly, whispered still 
“Forever! ”’ 


O, sweet, sweet Youth ! O, fading Hope! 
O, eyes by tearful mists made blind ! 
O, hands which vainly reach and grope 
For a familiar touch and kind, 
Time pauseth for no lover’s kiss; 
Love for its solace has but this— 
“ Forever! ” 


—————————— 


LES BREBIS DE PERE JACQUES. 


(PICARDE.) 


BY GRAHAM R,. TOMSON. 





ON a rainy autumn day 
There is shelter under the eaves 
For brown birds slimand gay, 
And under the broad vine-leaves. 


They cling on the old white wall, 
And swing in the wet green vine, 
Twittering, one and all, 
Of play in the past sunshine. 


The house is so still to-day— 
Only the rustle and cheep 

Of wee brown birds at play, 
For the owner lies asleep. 


He saw through his window-pane, 
As the autumn dawn uprose 

Gray through the dripping rain, 
Dim green of an orchard-close. 


He said, ‘‘ But the fold is far, 
And the sun is hid to-day; 

And I know not where they are— 
My sheep that have gone astray. 


‘“* Yet I hear their pattering feet, 
And I feel the dust-cloud rise; 

They are following down the street 
And the dust-cloud dims mine eyes.” 


Still the warm rain pattered on 
With its sound of flocks that sped, 
Till a misty sun-shaft shone 
On an old man lying dead. 


The little white house is still; 
. Butthe rain sings soft and clear, 
The wee birds twitter shrill, 
And the dead man smiles to hear. 
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PROGRESS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
IN MODERN EUROPE. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 








WITHIN the present generation the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty and equality, 
with a corresponding relaxation of the 
bond of union of Church and State. has 
made steady and irresistible progress 
among the leading nations of Europe, and 
has been embodied more or less clearly 
in written constitutions. The French 
Revolution of 1830, the more extensive 
revolutions of 1848, and the great events 
of 1866 and 1870 have broken down the 
bulwarks of intolerance and prepared the 
way for constitutional changes. 

The successful working of the principle 
of religious freedom in the United States 
has stimulated this progress without any 
official interference. Alladvocates of the 
voluntary principle and of a separation of 
Church and State in Europe point to the 
example of this country as their strongest 
practical argument. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


England is the mother of the United 
States, though she acted more like a step- 
mother in colonial days. Our language, 
laws, customs and religion, and our con- 
ception of liberty and self-government, 
are derived from her. Without the Magna 
Charta, the Petition of Right, and the Bill 
of Rights—the three documents which 
Lord Chatham called the Bible of the 
English Constitution—there would be no 
American Constitution, which embodies 
their most valuable guaranties of per- 
sonal and national freedom. 

The era of religious uniformity and con- 
sequent persecution which sent so many 
of her best citizens to the wild woods of 
North America, closed with the expulsion 
of the dynasty of the Stuarts and the Act 
of Toleration of 1689. The benefit of this 
Act was subsequently enlarged and ex- 
tended to Unitarians (1813), to Roman 
Catholics (29), and at last to the Jews 
(58), all of whom may now be represented 
in Parliament. Practically, there is as 
much civil and religious liberty and as 
much religious activity in England and 
Scotland as in the United States, and the 
voluntary principle, owing in part to the 
good example set by dissenters, has made 
wonderful progress within the established 
churches of both countries. 

But nominally and legally, the Queen is 
still the supreme governer both of the 
Episcopal Church of England and of the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland; and as 
Empress of India she is bound to protect 
the Hindu religions of her subjects. Such 
double or triple headship is a strange 
anomaly, which cannot last much longer. 
Presbyterians are dissenters in England, 
Episcopalians are dissenters in Scotland, 
and the Queen is a double dissenter as she 
passes from Windsor to Balmoral and 
back again. The Dissenters are uneasy 
and discontented with their status of legal 
and social inferiority, and a large class of 

Episcopalians are equally discontented 
with the subserviency of their own Church 
to the royal supremacy and to a Parlia- 
ment composed of Churchmen, Dissenters, 
Jews and Gentiles. In England and 
Wales the Dissenters numbered in 1883 
nearly one-half of the population (12,500,- 
000 to 18,500,000 Episcopalians), and im 
Scotland the Free Church and United 
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lians, Congregationalists, Wesleyans, Bap- 
tists, Romanists), are nearly as strong as 
the Established Kirk. 

In Ireland the Church of England was 
disestablished in 1869 under the leader- 
ship of a High-church Episcopalian prime 
minister who in his youth wrote an elab- 
orate defense of the union of Church and 
State. Mr. Gladstone has not changed his 
religion, but he has changed his politics. 
After years of practical experience in 
government, he found it impossible to 
maintain his views in the mixed charac- 
ter of the modern State,without doing in- 
justice to a large portion of the people. 
At the union of England and Ireland in 
1801 it was enacted that the Churches of 
England and Ireland were forever to 
form one Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and this was to be a fundamental part of 
the union between the countries. The 
Irish were forced to support a religion 
which was professed only by a small 
minority and which was hated as hereti- 
caland tyrannical by three-fourths of the 
population. The wonder is that such an 
anomaly could continue so long and be 
defended by good men misguided by 
hereditary prejudice. The disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Anglican 
Church in Ireland, accompanied by 
proper compensation or commutation was 
an act of simple justice, and has resulted 
in giving greater efficiency to the Episco- 
pal and other Protestant bodies. 

Since that time all the Christian denom- 
inations in Ireland are placed on a footing 
of legal equality; and each manages its 
affairs independently in its own way. 
This state of things would have appeared 
impossible not only to Englishmen before 
the Reformation when all citizens were 
Roman Catholics, but also to Protestant 
Englishmen during the times when the 
principle of uniformity in religion pre- 
vailed. Now this principle is universally 
abandoned as oppressive, unjust and un- 
reasonable. 

Whether disestablishment will follow 
in Scotland, Wales and at last in England, 
is only a question of time. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Switzerland approaches nearest the 
United States in her republican organiza- 
tion, though differing in nationality and 
language. She is the oldest republic in 
Europe, dating from the ‘eternal cove- 
nant” of Uri, Schwyz and Unterwalden, 
concluded August 1st, 1291. 

Originally the Swiss republic was a loose, 
aristocratic confederacy of independent 
cantons, and recognized only one religion, 
the Roman Catholic in the Middle Ages,and 
after the Reformation two—the Roman 
Catholic and the Reformed (i.e. the Church 
founded by Zwingli and Calvin). There 
are no Lutheran congregations in Switver- 
land, but Baptists and Methodists, at first 
only tolerated, now legally recognized. 

In 1848, after the defeat of the Sonder- 
bund of the Roman Catholic cantons, 
which obstructed all progress, the con- 
stitution was entirely remodeled on 
democratic principles, and we may say 
after the American example. The con- 
federacy of cantons was changed into a 
federal state with a representation of the 
people, and with a central government 
acting directly upon the people. The 
legislative branch of the government 
(Bundesversammlung, Congress) was divi- 
ded into two houses, the Stdnderath, cor- 





Presbyterian Church, even without the 
non-Presbyterian Dissenters (Episcopa- 
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of forty-four depnties of the twenty-two 
cantons (which constituted the old_ Diet), 
and the Nationalrath or House of Repre- 
sentatives, elected by the vote of the peo- 
ple according to population (one to every 
20,000 souls). The executive department 
or Bundesrath consists of seven members, 
appointed by the two branches of the 
legislature for three years. They consti- 
tute the Cabinet. The President and Vice- 
President of the Swiss Republic are not 
elected by the people, as in the United 
States; but by the Cabinet out of their 
number and only forone year. The judi- 
cial department or supreme Court (Bun- 
desgericht) is composed of eleven judges 
elected by the legislature for three years, 
and decides controversies between the 
cantons, ; 

The Constitution of 1848 was again re- 
vised and still more centralized, May 29th, 
74, with reference to the relation of the 
Federal Government to railroads, post and 
telegraphs, liberty of commerce, emigra- 
tion, etc. The revision was submitted to 
the vote of the people and accepted April 
10th, ’74, by 340,199 votes against 198,013, 
and by 14} cantons. 

The Constitution of 1848 guaranteed 
“the free exercise of divine worship 
to the recognized confessions” (i.e. 
the Roman Catholic and Reform- 
ed), but forbade the order of the 
Jesuits, The Constitution of 1874 went 
further and comes nearer the American 
by declaring, without qualification, that 
‘freedom of belief and conscience are in- 
violable, that no one can be forced to ac- 
cept or support a religion, or be punished 
on account of religious views, and that 
the free exercise of worship is secured 
within the limits of morality and public 
safety.” But the same constitutiqn, like 
that of 1848, excludes the order of the 
Jesuits and affiliated orders from Swiss 
territory, and prohibits their members to 
exercise any kind of activity in church 
orschool. The same prohibition may be 
extended to other spiritual orders which 
are deemed dangerous to the State or 
which disturb the peace of the Confes- 
sions. The Constitution forbids, more- 
over, the establishment of new or the re- 
establishment of abolished convents and 
religious orders. 

These restrictions are un-American, 
and an abridgment of religious liberty. 

Another important difference is that 
this principle has not yet worked its way 
into the several cantons. Each -canton 
has still its own established Church— 
either Roman Catholic or Reformed—sup- 
ported and ruled by the civil magistrate. 
In recent times the politicians and so- 
called Reformers have controlled the 
Church in the interest of prevailing ra- 
tionalism, and have forced the faithful 
adherents of the Reformation creeds to 
found free churches in Geneva, the Can- 
ton de Vaud, and Neuchatel. The ad- 
vanced liberal or radical party in Switzer- 
land if very illiberal and intolerant to- 
ward positive Christianity. It would be 
far better if the connection between 
Church and State in the different cantons 
was dissolved, and religion allowed to 
take its natural course. 

The free churches in French Switzer- 
land are on the same footing as the Eng- 
lish Dissenters; that is, they are self- 
supporting and self-governing, but have 
to bear their share of taxation for the 
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support of the national Church, Never- 
theless they flourish and have exerted a 
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wholesome influence upon the nationgl 
Church from which they seceded. 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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LETTERS ON LITERATURE. 
FIELDING. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 





To Mrs. Goopuart, in the Upper Missis- 
sippi Valley : 

Dear Madam :—Many thanks for the 
New York newspaper you have kindly 
sent me, with the statistics of book-buy- 
ing in the Upper Mississippi Valley. Iam 
interested in those particulars which tell 
taste of a com- 
P. Roe is your 


so much about the 
So the Rev. E. 
favorite novelist there ; a thousand of his 


one 


munity. 


books are sold for every two copies of the 
works of Henry Fielding? This appears 
to me to speak but oddly for taste in the 
On Mr. Roe’s 
works I have no criticism to pass, for this 
letter on Literature, as you 
good-naturedly asked me to write. But I 
do think your neighbors lose a great deal 
You will 
tell me he is coarse (which I cannot deny); 


Upper Mississippi Valley. 


is a such 


by neglecting Henry Fielding. 


you will remind me of what Dr. Johnson 
Miss Hannah More. ‘I 
never saw Johnson really angry with me 
that sainted 
‘I alluded to some witty passage 
He replied: ‘‘I am 
shocked to hear you quote from so vicious 


said, rebuking 


but once,” writes maiden 
lady 
in *Tom Jones.’ ” 
a book, Iam sorry to hear you have read 
it; a confession which no modest lady 
You remind me of 
this, and that Johnson was no prude, and 
You add that 
the literary taste of the Upper Mississippi 
Valley is pure than the 
waters of her majestic river, and that you 


should ever make.” 


that hisage was tolerant. 


much more 
only wish you knew who the two culprits 
were that bought books of Fielding’s. 
Ah, madam, how shall I answer you? 
Remember that if you have Johnson on 
your side, on mine I have Miss More her- 


self, a character purer than ‘the conse- 
crated snuw that lies on Dian’s lap.” 
Again, we cannot believe Johnson was 


fair to Fielding, who had made his friend, 
the author of ‘‘Pamela ° very uncomfort- 
owned that 


one sitting. 


able by his jests. Johnson 
he read all ** Amelia” at 
Could so worthy a man have been so ab- 
sorbed by an unworthy book? Once more, 
Tam not recommending Fielding to boys 
and girls. of the 
works that Lydia Languish hid under the 
sofa; even Miss Languish did not care to 


‘**Tom Jones” was one 


be caught with that humorous foundling. 

Fielding of our writers 
who drew a Mr. Thackeray said, 
“and he certainly did not study from a 


was the last 
man,” 


draped model.” 

For these reasons, and because his lan- 
guage is often unpolished, and because 
his morality (that he is always preaching) 
is not for *‘those that eddy round and 
round,” [donot desire to see. Fielding 
popular among Miss Alcott’s readers. But 
no man who cares for books can neglect 
him, and many women are quite manly 
enough, have good sense and good taste 
enough, to benefit by ** Amelia,” by much 
of «Tom Jones.” 

[don’t say by ‘Joseph Andrews.” No 
man ever respected your sex more than 
Henry Fielding. Whatsays his reformed 
rake, Mr. Wilson, in *‘Joseph Andrews’?” 

“To say the Truth, I do not perceive 
that Inferiority of Understanding which 
the Levity of Rakes, the Dulness of Men of 
Business, and the Austerity of the Learned 
would persuade us of in Women, As for 
my Wife, I declare I have found none of my 
ow n Sex capable of making juster Observa- 
tions on Life, or of delivering them more 
agreeably, nor do I believe any one possessed 
of a faithfuller or braver Friend.” 

He has no other voice wherein to speak 
Can find 
among our genteel writers of this age,a 
tigure tender, devoted 
in all good ways womanly than 
Sophia Western’s? ‘‘ Yes,” you will say; 
‘*but the man must been a brute 
who could give her to Tom Jones,” to 
‘* that fellow who sold himself,” as Colo- 
** There have 
me atan avail,’ in the language of the 
old romancers. There we touch the cen- 
ter of Fielding’s morality. a subject ill to 


of a happy marriage. you 


more beautiful, 


and 


have 


nel Newcome suid. you 





discuss, a morality not for every-day 
preaching. Fielding distinctly takes him- 
self for a moralist, He preaches as contin- 
ually as Thackeray. And his moral is this: 
‘* Let aman be kind, generous, charitable, 
tolerant, brave, honest—and we may par- 
don him vices of young blood, and the 
stains of adventurous living.” Fielding 
has no mercy on a seducer. Lovelace 
would have fared worse with him than 
with Richardson who,I verily believe, 
admired that infernal (excuse me) coward 
and villain. The case of young Nightingale, 
in **Tom Jones,” will show you what 
Fielding thought of such gallants. Why, 
Tom himself preaches to Nightingale. 
‘* Miss Nancy’s Interest alone, and not 
yours, ought to be your sole Considera- 
tion,” cries Thomas, .. . ‘‘and the very 
best and truest Honor, which is Goodness. 
requires it of you,” that is, requires that 
Nightingale shall marry Miss Nancy. 
How Tom Jones combined these senti- 
ments, which were perfectly honest, with 
his own astonishing lack of retenu, and 
with Lady Bellaston, is just the puzzle. 
We cannot very well argue about it. I 
only ask you to let Jones in his right 
mind partly excuse Jones in a number of 
very embarrassing situations. If you ask 
me whether Sophia had not, after her 
marriage, to be as forgiving as Amelia, I 
fear I must admit that probably it was so. 
But Dr. Johnson himself thought lit- 
tle of that. I am afraid our best 
way of dealing with Fielding’s morality, 
is to take the best of it and leave the re- 
mainder alone. Here I find that I have 
unconscionsly agreed with that well- 
known philosopher, Mr. James Boswell, 
the younger, of Auchinleck: 

“The moral tendency of Fielding’s writ- 
ings is ever favorable to honor 
and honesty, and cherishes the benevolent 
and generous affections. He who is as good 
as Fielding would make him is an amiable 
member of society, and may be led on by 
more regulated instructors to a higher state 
of ethical perfection.” 


Let us be as good and simple as Adams, 
without his vanity and his oddity, as 
brave and generous as Jones, without 
Jones’s faults, and what a world of men 
and women it will become! Fielding ¢id 
not paint that world, only the world he 
knew very well. He found that respect- 
able people were often perfectly blind to 
the duties of charity in every sense of 
the word. He found that the only man 
ina whole company who pitied Joseph 
Andrews, when stripped and beaten by 
robbers, was a postilion with defects in his 
moral character. In short he knew that 
respectability often practiced none but 
the strictly self-regarding virtues, and 
that poverty and recklessness did not 
always extinguish a native goodness of 
heart. Perhaps this discovery made him 
leniently disposed to *‘ characters and sit- 
uations so wretchedly low and dirty, that 
I,” says the author of ‘* Pamela,” * could 
not be interested for any one of them.” 

How amusing Richardson always was 
about Fielding! How jealousy, spite and 
the confusion of mind that befogs a prig 
when he is not taken seriously, do darken 
the eyes of the author of ‘ those deplor- 
ably tedious lamentations, ‘ Clarissa’ and 
‘Sir Charles Grandison,’” as Horace Wal- 
pole calls them. 

Fielding asks his Muse 
‘**humor and good humor.” What nov- 
elist was ever so rich in both? Who 
ever laughed at mankind with so much 
affection for mankind in his heart? This 
love shines in every book of his. The 
poor have all his good-will, and in him 
an untired advocate and friend. What 
a life the poor led in the England of 1742. 
There never before was such tyranny 
without a servile insurrection. I re- 
member a dreadful passage in ‘‘ Joseph 
Andrews,” where Lady Booby is trying to 
have Fanny, Joseph’s sweetheart, locked 
up in prison: 

“It would do a Man good,” says her 
accomplice, Scout, ‘to see his Worship, 
our Justice, commit a Fellow to Bride- 
well; he takes so much pleasure in it. 
And when once we ha’ ’um there, we 
seldom bear any more 0’ "um. He’s eithe 
starved or eat up by Vermin in a Month’s 
Time.” 

This England, with its dominant Squires, 


to give him 





who behaved much like robber barons on 
the Rhine, was the merry England Field- 
ing tried to turn from some of its ways. 

I seriously do believe that, with all its 
faults, it was a better place, with a better 
breed of men, than our England of to- 
day. But Fielding satirized intolerable 
injustice. 

He would be a Reformer, a didactic 
writer. If we are to have nothing but 
** Art for Art’s sake,” that burly body of 
Harry Fieldings’s must even go to the 
wall. The first Beau Didapper of a critic 
that passes can shove him aside. He 
preaches like Thackeray; he writes ‘‘ with 
a purpose” like Dickens; obsolete old 
authors. His cause is judged, and into 
Bridewell he goes, if ’ Art pour I’ Art is all 
the literary law and the prophets. 

But Fielding cannot be kept in prison 
long. His noble English, his sonorous 
voice must be heard. There is somewhat 
inexpressibly heartening, to me, in the 
style of Fielding. One seems to be carried 
along, like a swimmer in a strong, clear 
stream, trusting one’s self to every whirl 
and eddy, with a feeling of safety, of 
comfort, of delightful ease in the motion 
of the elastic water. He is a scholar, nay 
more, as Adams had his innocent vanity, 
Fielding had his innocent pedantry. He 
likes to quote Greek (fancy quoting Greek 
in a novel of to-day!) and to make the 
rogues of printers set it up correctly. 
He likes to air his ideas on Homer, to 
bring in a piece of Aristotle—not hack- 
neyed—to show you that if he is writing 
about ‘characters and situations so 
wretchedly low and dirty,” he is yet a 
student and a critic. Mr. Samuel Rich- 
ardson, a man of little reading, said 
Johnson, was, I doubt, sadly put to it 
to understand Booth’s conversations with 
the author whe remarked that ‘‘Perhaps 
Mr. Pope followed the French Transla- 
tions. I observe,indeed, he talks much 
in the Notes of Madame Dacier and Mon- 
sieur Eustathius.” What knew Samuel 
of Eustathius? I not only can forgive 
Fielding his pedantry; I likeit! Ilike a 
man of letters te bea scholar, and his lit- 
tle pardonable display and ostentation of 
his Greek only bring him nearer to us, 
who havenone of his genius, and do not 
approach him but in his faults. They 
make him more human; one loves him for 
them as he loves Squire Western, with all 
his failings. Delightful, immortal Squire! 
It was not he, it was another Tory Squire 
that called out ‘* Hurray for old England! 
Twenty thousand honest Frenchmen are 
landed in Sussex.” Butit was Western 
that talked of ‘‘One Acton, that the Story 
Book says was turned into a Hare, and his 
own Dogs kill’d ’un, and eat ’un.” And 
have you forgotten the popular discussion 
(during the Forty-Five) of the affairs of 
the Natives, which, as Squire Western 
said, ‘‘allof us understand?’ Said the 
Puppet-Man, *‘ I don’t care what Religion 
comes, provided the Presbyterians are 
not uppermost, for they are Enemies to 
Puppet Shows.” But the Puppet Man had 
no vote in 1745. Now, to our comfort, he 
can and does exercise the glorious privi- 
lege of the franchise. 

There is no room in this epistle for 
Fielding’s glorious gallery of characters— 
for Lady Bellaston, who remains a lady 
in her debaucheries, and is therefore so 
unlike our modern representative of her 
class, Lady Betty, in Miss Broughton’s 
‘* Doctor Cupid”; and Square, and 
Thwackum, and Trulliber, and the jeal- 
ous spite of Lady Booby, and Honor, that 
undying lady’s maid, and Partridge, and 
Captain Blifil and Amelia, the fair and 
kind and good! It is like the whole world 
of that old England—the maids of the 
Inn, the parish clerk, the two sportsmen, 
the hosts of the taverns, the beaux, the 
starveling authors—all alive; all (save the 
authors) full of beef and beer; a cudgel in 
every fist, every man ready for a brother- 
ly bout at fisticuffs. What has become 
of it, the lusty old militant world? What 
will become of us, and why do we prefer 
to Fielding—a number of meritorious 
moderns? Who knows? But do not let 
us prefer anything to our English follow- 
ers of Cervantes, our wise, merry, learned 
Sancho, trudging on English roads, like 
Don Quixote on the paths of Spain. 

But I cannot convert you. You will 





turn to some story about store-clerks and 

summer visitors. Such is his fate who 

argues with the fair. 
Faithfully yours, 


Lonvon, ENG. 
<* 


A. LANG. 
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RELIGION AT WEST POINT. 
AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER. 
BY THE LATE BISHOP C. P. MCILVAINE. 


[A CORRESPONDENCE took place in 1868, 
between a gentleman of New Jersey, then 
temporarily residing in Pennsylvania, and 
the late venerable Bishop Mcllvaine of 
Ohio, which is extremely interesting as af- 
fording a view of the state of morals and 
religion at the West Point Military Acad- 
emy at that time, and at a much earlier 
period; and also for the information which 
it contains respecting the origin of that ex- 
cellent prelate’s well-known work, “ The 
Evidences of Christianity” and the influence 
it exertedin a number of instances, that 
were brought to the knowledge of the 
Bishop, at different times between the date 
of its first conception in the form of lectures 
to the cadets, and that of his letter in 1868. 

Bishop Mc Ilvaine’s letter has never been 
published, and is valuable as a contribution 
to literary history, as well as for the intrin- 
sic interest of the subject to which it re- 
lates. It is also valuable as a characteristic 
memento of one of the most distinguished 
and most influential of the many able men 
who have been bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

In order toa full understanding of some 
of the allusions in the Bishop’s letter, the 
letter which prompted Bishop Mc Ilvaine’s 
retrospect is first given: 

“Ort City, January 8th, 1868. 

“Rt. Rev. and Dear Sir:—‘‘I have just re- 
ceived a letter from myson, who is a cadet 
at’ West Point from my home state, New 
Jersey, which constrains me to express my 
sense of profound indebtedness to you. 


“Tn the course of his letter he describes 
the manner in which New Year’s Day was 
kept by a portion of the cadets, as follows 
‘As usual, those members of the Corps who 
are not under pledge, called frequently 
upon the officers and partook of their hospi 
tality, until they presented a condition any 
thing but enviable. A more uproarious 
crowd and disgusting sight I have never 
witnessed, and for the honor of the Corps it 
is well no other such holiday occurs 
throughout the year.’ Turning from this 
unpleasant theme, my son speaks of that 
which has excited my thankfulness to you; 
and for which, as a parent, I now express 
my heartfelt gratitude. He says: ‘My 
presents of course were pot numerous, but 
one of them I prize yery highly, asit treats 
ably of a topic upon which I have long 
wished to be better informed. This 
present (which has been received by each 
member of my class also), came from Bishop 
McIlvaine, of Ohio, a member of last year’s 
Board of Visitors, and is entitled ‘Evidences 
of Christianity,’ by Bishop Mcllvaine. 
The reason for this kind gift is said to be 
his having seen a copy of Tom Paine’s 
works on infidelity in the hands of some 
member of the Corps, and the object of this 
volume is to prove the falsity of that author’s 
views. By most of my class it will be care- 
fully read, while by others it will be treated 
as so much waste paper; for with men who 
have been under no moral restraints for 
nearly four years anything that will drown 
the voice of conscience and encourage their 
vices is more readily accepted by them. It 
is due to this reverend gentleman that my 
class should extend our thanks to him; but 
cadets, though usually polite, are guilty of 
the basest ingratitude in matters of religion. 
At any rate he has my sincere thanks for his 
generous and timely gift.’ 

“You will perceive, my dear sir, that my 
son speaks plainly as to the morals of some 
of his fellow-cadets; but what he writes is 
confidential and only intended for his 
father’s eye. I have no hesitation in repeat- 
ing his views to you, for it is my conviction 
that the religious and moral training of the 
cadets is sadly neglected, and I hope your 
influence may continue to be exerted bene- 
ficially in this respect. 

“Shortly before my son, who graduates 
in June of the present year, entered West 
Point Academy, he had become a communi 
cant of the Church, of which both you and | 
are members. He found very few at the 
Academy who had the courage to maintain 
their religious standing; but very early 
after going there, he volunteered to give 
me the gratifying assurance that he would 
try and stand by the profession he had 
made, and would regularly bear his witness 
to the truth by partaking of the Holy Com- 
munion whenever it was publicly cele- 
brated. He has done so; and I am sure he 
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has honestly striven to do his duty to God 
to the best of his ability. 

** My son has often confidentially written 
to me of the terrible state of moral and re- 
ligious feeling at West Point—this, not 
as a spy or a critic upon his companions, for 
whom he has a strong regard, but in great 
sorrow. The young men there are gener- 
ally noble young fellows; generous, high- 
minded, impulsive, intelligent, much above 
the average, and overflowing with the pride 
of reason. As is natural to young men of 
this stamp, who have no guides and are 
away from home ties, they think it a mark 
of spirit and independence to doubt; and 
they soon proceed from being mere cavilers 
to become unbelievers. The Scriptures are 
treated by them as if they were a matter of 
theory and opinion, and are reduced to the 
same level as any other—even uninspired— 
writings. What they cannot comprehend 
or reconcile with their reason, they are apt 
first to doubt, and then to deny. Whatever 
is incredible they treat with ridicule, and 
whatsoever is preternatural they set down 
as fiction. They are constantly citing diffi- 
cult or obscure or apparently contradictory 
passages, and demanding explanations of 
them; and if these be not forthcoming, the 
failure is set down as a victory over the 
claims of the Bible to be considered an in- 
spired volume. 

‘* My son has often confidentially lamented 
this condition of things, in his letters to me, 
as well as the prevalent profanity and lewd- 
ness of some of the cadets, in which, and in 
other debaucheries they have an unfortu- 
nate example in a few of the officers. I have 
realized how hard a thing it has been for 
him to maintain his religious principles in 
the face of this storm of evil. And I have 
often wished for some work, like the one 
you have presented to my son’s class, thatit 
might familiarize these young men with the 
Christian’s apology for or defense of his 
faith. AndT have also been desirous to find 
some work, written in a familiar and un- 
technical manner, which reconciles the dif- 
ferences or apparent contradictions of the 
various books of the Bible. Do you know of 
any such? And, if you do, will you have the 
goodness to give me its title and publisher, 
so that I may procure it for my son? 

** Let me conclude this long, and I fear 
tedious letter, my dear sir, by once more ex- 
pressing my deep obligation to you for your 
thoughtfulness in caring for the religious 
welfare of the noble and promising young 
men at West Point; and especially do I feel 
a profound gratitude to you on my dear 
son’s account. May God bless and reward 
you, and make your efforts in this and in 
every other work that pertains to his cause 
bear abundant fruit! 

‘* Yours affectionately,” 





CINCINNATI, January 19th, 1868, 

My dear Sir:—I am very much inter- 
ested by your letter which came yester- 
day, and not the less because you speak 
of New Jersey, which is my home state, as 
yours. 

Itis a gieat matter of thankfulness to 
God, on wy part, to hear that my book 
has been of use to any one; and I am in- 
debted to you for informing me that it is 
valued and read by your son. I have 
often wished that I had begun, from the 
time of its first edition, to keepa record of 
the cases, and particulars of the cases 
which, since then, have come to my 
knowledge (often through the narratives 
of the persons themselves desirous of tes- 
tifying to me of the work wrought in 
them of God), of men in this country and 
in Great Britain (for there, several edi- 
tions have been printed), to whom God 
blessed the reading of it to their conver- 
sion from infidelity, and in some instances 
from the most hardened and extreme in- 
fidelity—men of infidel clubs, meeting 
regularly to strengthen one another in 
contemptuous rejection of all religion. 
The number of instances, and their narra- 
tives would make a large volume. But 
having not begun early, I have ever since 
felt it to be too late, as the particulars 
faded from my recollection. Many so 
converted, became diligent laborers for 
Christ, and several, ministers of his Gos- 
pel. The book is now circulated in Italy 
by the Italian Reformers, in an Italian 
translation. 

I mention these things because they 
may be interesting to your son, in whose 
Spiritual welfare and steadfastness I have 
begun already to take an affectionate in- 
terest. He is mistaken in supposing that 
I was on the Board of Visitors last year. 
I was Chaplain and Professor of Ethics a 








few years, and resigned at the beginning 
of 1828. 

The history of the ‘‘ Lectures on the 
Evitences” your son may like to know. 
When I went to the Academy I found it, 
as military men at Washington warned 
meI should find it, exceedingly pene- 
trated with infidelity—as well among offi- 
cers, especially the junior military officers, 
as cadets. There was not a man connected 
with the Academy making profession of 
religion—officer, cadet, or anything else, 
except the tailor who made the cadets’ 
uniforms. My venerable and beloved 
friend, Colonel Thayer, Superintendent 
(now Brevet-General Thayer, of En- 
gineers), was not a professor of religion, 
but was one of the very few who bravely 
and marfully encouraged my efforts. 
He did what he could. Your letter pre- 
cisely describes the moral condition as it 
was then. The recent New Year revel is 
precisely a copy of one that I remem- 
ber then. F 

After preaching nearly a year, as plain- 
ly and faithfully asI could, and getting 
no response but occasional developments 
of anger and infidelity in individuals, 
and perceiving just the phase of intidelity 
that you have depicted, I began a se- 
ries of discourses on the Evidences, 
which continued some eight or nine Sun- 
days. We then had no chapel, but a hall 
under the library, in a building afterward 
destroyed by fire. Those sermons were 
not what are now published, but were the 
keel, as it were, of the latter. 

It was in 1830, after I had gone to my 
parish in Brooklyn (L. L.), that I prepared 
and published the ‘‘ Lectures.” It was 
not long before God gave witness to his 
truth. It was not known that ever a 
cadet had made a profession of religion 
under impressions received at West Point. 
It was hardly supposed possible that such 
a thing should occur. The Lord’s Sup- 
per had not been administered ever in the 
chapel, so far as I ever heard. There was 
but one attendance of cadets on Sunday. 
And such was the apprehension among 
them of even seeming to be so interested 
in, or willing to come into contact with, 
religion, even by association with a relig- 
ious person, that up to a period which I 
shall presently mention not a cadet had 
ever been to see me or sought to be intro- 
duced to me, or had, so far as I remem- 
ber, even spoken to me, except as I met 
him at one of the classes which I taught 
as professor, and that only in the section- 
room; so that I did not know personally 
a single cadet in any other relation for a 
whole year. Could any condition of 
things be more discouraging ? 

There were some two or three ladies, 
outside of my own family, who had a 
religious sympathy. Not a man was 
there with whom I could take counsel. 
Some there were that almost gnashed on 
me with their teeth. I kept my own 
counsel; preached the simple Gospel—not 
as to soldiers or men of science, but, re- 
garding them all as sinners, needing, like 
all others, the mercy and grace of God, 
and as much as any others to be born 
again of the Holy Ghost and made new 
creatures in Christ Jesus, I went on, 
preaching to them as I would to all, God’s 
own simple word, simply trusting in God 
but seeing no sign as yet. 

But one Saturday, a cadet, personally 
unknown, came to me to disclose a heart 
full of concern for his soul. He had been 
skeptical. The sermons on the Evidences, 
he said, had taken hold of him. He had 
gone on a while keeping it to himself, till 
he could do it no more; and now, with a 
heart gushing with emotion, he asked, 
what he must do to be saved, leterally. 
I cannot go on with his case. He was one 
of the most popular of the Corps. (He 
died a minister of the Gospel, not long 
ago.) But next day the case became 
known; for whereas none of the Corps had 
ever knelt in the service before, he would 
kneel, and the closeness of the benches 
could not hinder him. He began at once 
to confess Christ before men. The deep 
utterances of his soul in the responses of 
the Service made a deep impression. And 
curiously, there was a stranger there that 
day on whose memory that voice, in 1825, 
made such an impression that only a year 
ago he wrote me to know whose it was. 





Well, from that time God’s hand ap- 
peared. Day after day cadets went to 
the Colonel to get permission to come and 
see me. I then felt how inexpedient it 
was that they should have even that bar- 
rier; and represented the matter to Colo- 
nel Thayer, who immediately wrote out 
sheets of blank permits for me to fill up 
with name and date when I wanted to 
see a cadet, or any should want to come 
tome. And when those were exhausted, 
he gave me more. 

Isaw that it was time now to bring 
myself into more frequent contact with 
such cadets, for their instruction and 
guidance. I therefore held meetings in 
my study, twice a week, for prayer, in- 
struction, and conversation. Nonecame 
but those who were already so far con- 
cerned for their souls as to be willing in 
that attendance to stand before the Corps, 
as thus farat least seeking to serve God. 
After a few meetings, my room was filled 
with cadets, besides two professors and 
one chief instructor—all of the latter but 
onenow dead. It was a wonderful sight! 
Not one had been asked to come. Nobody 
knew that any one of them was caring 
anything about religion, till the work 
within him had constrained him to go to 
some cadet whom he knew to be an at- 
tendant at the meetings, and disclose his 
mind. Thus the work went on. Some 
were baptized before the Corps. Several 
became communicants there, many more 
after they left there. Besides the impres- 
sions that ripened into positive religious 
character, at that time, the impression 
was so general over the whole Corps, at 
one time affecting in different degrees the 
whole body, that one day at the cadets’ 
mess, when it was heard said that a cer- 
tain notoriously wicked and dissolute 
cadet, whose mouth had been filled with 
cursing and bitterness, and whose infi- 
delity was avowed Atheism, had been to 
me in deep anxiety, believing that he 
was hopelessly lost, another cadet of 
high standing, but not one of those who 
then exhibited any seriousness, and of 
whose subsequent history I have no 
knowledge, said: ‘‘I should not be sur- 
prised if the whole Corps should be con- 
verted.” 

Of those who have made a profession 
of religion, all, so far as I know, walked 
answerably thereto. Some became min- 
isters of Christ—all of whom are now 
dead. One became a distinguished pro- 
fessor in a college in New York, as 
well as a clergyman, and is dead. 
Some were distinguished soldiers and 
officers during the late war. Here and 
there one is living yet. But besides those 
who came forward then, many, whom I 
did not then know, carried an impression 
away with them, which, under God's 
blessing, was matured into decided Chris- 
tian life. Sothat, from year to year, as I 
have moved among people in various 
parts, I have met with or heard of those 
who were then cadets (often those whom 
I knew only because their names were on 
the register), and who had become Chris- 
tian men, and who referred to that period 
as the time when the beginning was made 
in their minds. 

One instance is curious. In 1860, just 
before the War, I was at West Point, and 
Lieutenant Howard (now Major-General 
Howard), who met a few cadets for prayer 
every Saturday after parade, asked me to 
attend the meeting. About thirty were 
present, some that soon after died in the 
service of their country. The present Gen. 
Emory Upton was there, then a cadet. 
After I had given them a short account of 
God’s work when I was chaplain, and had 
said that I had scarcely ceased to hear of 
instances, before unknown, of persons 
who were cadets at that time becoming 
professing Christians afterward, and trac- 
ing their impressions to that period, as the 
cadets were going out, each taking my 
hand, there was] one who lingered; and 
when all the rest were gone, he said: 
‘‘ Bishop, [ have wished to thank you for 
having been the instrument, under God, 
of my father’s salvation. He is now dead, 
but he was a truly Christian man, and he 
always said his impressions of religion 
were received under your ministry while 
he was a cadet.” The young man was 
much affected, as wasI. It was a case I 





had never heard of before. The name I 
have forgotten. 

My dear sir, I trust I need not say that the 
account I have thus given of God’s remark- 
able work, is not prompted by any thought 
of my own praise or agency. The won- 
der of it was that it was so remarkably 
unconnected with human hand, Until it 
appeared in such strength as to astonish 
the minds of all around, the only human 
agency was one sermon a week—without 
any religious contact of mind with mind 
till each individual was so far under the 
power of the truth that he sought help 
from his minister, And then, instead of 
any effort to promote any excitement, or 
mere power of sympathy, my constant 
effort was to keep down all manifestation 
of excitement, so that between the little 
contact between me and the individual 
who came to me, and except the one Sun- 
day service, on the one side, and the pow- 
er of God, on the other, there was literal- 
ly no agency at all. It was the marvel- 
ous descent of the Spirit of God. 

I trust, my dear sir, your dear son will 
have grace given him to be steadfast as a 
follower of Christ. It is a trying position 
to be in; and he needs to be watchful, 
circumspect, and much in prayer for God’s 
teaching and protection and help. The 
Lord’s grace is sufficient for him. The 
language of the Saviour to him is, Come 
to me, and I will give you rest—take my 
yoke and burden, and I will give you 
strength. I trust he will keep the Scrip- 
tures near his heart, and his heart near to 
Christ, that the Spirit of God may, through 
the written Word, lead him in the way of 
the Gospel, in the hope of the salvation of 
Christ, and in the peace of God. 

I have written this long letter, especial- 
ly what I have said about the work of 
grace in the Academy, with the hope that 
it will encourage his faith amidst the evils 
and temptations around him, and perhaps 
be of some use tu others to whom he may 
wish to show it. 

I will bear in mind the condition of 
things; and as I expect soon to see Gen- 
eral Grant, and perhaps Mr. Stanton, I 
will endeavor to get a favorable opportu- 
nity of exerting a beneficial influence. 
And be well assured, I shall mention no 
name, 

I have called upon our dear Lord on be- 
half of your son, begging Him to be his 
Keeper and Teacher. I will still pray for 
him, and I pray for the blessing of God on 
those who shall read the book of ‘ Evi- 
dences.” He can save by the weak as 
well as by the strong. Ihave some dear 
friends at the Academy—Professors Bart- 
lett, and Church, and Mahan were there 
when I was. The latter had just gradu- 
ated, and the other two were cadets in the 
first class that I instructed as professor. 

You ask me to name some book that ex- 
plains the difficulties or reconciles the ap- 
parent contradictions of the various books 
of Scripture. It is easy to mention such 
books, but to find one that is comprehen- 
sive and popular enough, and that is not 
too large, and is accessible in our book- 
stores, is a difficulty. Not being in pa- 
rochial life, my attention is not so drawn 
that way as to keep the run of new books, 
and there are many who know more 
about what issues from the press than I 
do. So that I cannot give you a satisfac- 
tory answer. The little work of Goulbuen, 
Dean of Norwich, called ‘‘ Personal Relig- 
ion,” and published by Appleton, New 
York, would be useful to your son; and 
the smaller work by the same writer, 
‘Devout Study of the Scriptures,” he 
would find very good, I remain very 
truly your friend, 

Cuas, P, MCILVAINE, 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF JENNY LIND. 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 





It is half a life-span since I first saw 
and heard Jenny Lind, yet I have never 
forgotten—I shall not live long enough 
to forget—the excitement,the enthusiasm 
and wonder of that night. It was sim- 
ply in concert that I heard her, without 
any of the glamour of the scene, with no 
luxurious stage-accessories, nothing more 
poetic than old Tremont Temple where I 
had attended lively political meetings 
and stormy anti-slavery conventions. For 
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many minutes I waited—for I was among 
the earliest comers—gazing fixedly on 
that unadorned platform, my heart beat- 
ing faster and faster; and yet she seemed 
suddenly and magically to appear, and 
stood before us smiling gravely, with 
eyes which seemed more used to tears 
than the laughing lights of happy fortune 
and splendid triumphs. As I said, all 
was bare and prosaic enough about her, 
but when she sung songs of love and ro- 
mance,I seemed to be in an enchanted 
garden among roses and nightingales 
and shimmering moonlight; and when 
she uplifted her irradiated face, and sang 
‘‘Tknow that my Redeemer liveth,” I 
seemed standing on a heavenly hight, 
very near the throne. The great singer 
was very simply dressed. There were no 
gorgeous, elaborate Worth gowns on the 
concert-stage in those prim, primitive 
days; artists then trusted more to their 


own worth. She wore no diamonds, 
no ornaments, except a few nat- 
ural flowers; but her soft white 
dress seemed the emblem of purity 


and refinement, and she was crowned with 
a sweet, winning womanliness utterly in- 
describable. Since her time I have heard 
all the great lyric queens who have sat on 
the throne she abdicated, but the fine 
soul-intoxication which the singing of 
Jenny Lind caused me, I never after ex- 
perienced. Icared not who ridiculed the 
*‘craze”’—I recognized her as a divinely 
gifted creature, on whose lips love was 
exalted and passion purified; and when 
the theme was sacred, a being truly 
inspired for her beautiful work 
—a prophetess, prophesying in song; a 
priestess, ministering at that grandest altar 
of God—humanity. 

This was simply a revelation of the 
artist; nearly two years later the woman 
was revealed to me in all her candid, 
yet complex and strangely contradic- 
tory nature; the strong, intellectual woman 
and the weak, passionate, whimsical child. 
On a voyage to England in the early sum- 
mer of 1852, I was Jenny Lind’s fellow- 
passenger, and sat immediately opposite 
her, at the Captain’s table. She was then 
Madame Goldschmidt—a bride of some 
four or five months. Her husband was 
with her, of course, also a Swedish lady, 
her kinswoman. Mr. Goldschmidt was 
then a slight, delicate young man, with a 
fine head, and remarkably beautiful dark 
He spoke English fluently and 
seemed well-versed in both English and 
American literature. During the early 
part of the voyage, he was deeply absorbed 
in ‘**The Scarlet Letter,” then compara- 
tively new. 

Jenny Lind’s was purely a marriage of 
love ; her entire after life proved that she 
was devotedly attached to her husband, 
but at that time she was by no means effu- 
sively fond of him. Indeed, she was a 
model of wifely dignity and propriety— 
having nothing of thenewly married look 
or manner. She did not watch her Otto 
with jealous tenderness, or hang about 
him, or beam with grateful smiles when 
he looked at or spoke to her. She struck 
me as guarding before others, at least, 
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the proud reticence of a sensitive woman 
always conscious of an obvious seniority. 
Occasionally the melancholy which is the 
badge of all her Swedish tribe, and which 
she fought against all her life, seemed to 
take full possession of her. Atsuch times 
she would steal away toa seat she had had 
placed for her, far forward, on the lower 
deck, and there remain for hours, per- 
fectly immovable, gazing out over the sea, 
with a look of intense longing, or loneli- 
These 
moods were always respected, and no one 
intruded upon her. She was not always 
sad or gloomy, but was habitually re- 
served and strangely shy. She wore 
always, even to the table, her bonnet, a 
large one, for bonnets were bonnets in 
those days, and black, for she was in 
mourning (I think for her mother), and 
with a long, heavy,black veil, which somber 
defense she used to let down like a portcul- 
lis, whenever she encountered the earnest 
gaze of a strange fellow-creature—whether 
the look were curious or sympathetic. 
As I sat opposite her, beside Captain 
West, under whose care I was, and as she 
made tea for the party, I had hard work 


ness, in her dreamy, pathetic eyes. 








to avoid giving offense by gazing on the 
face Ihad seen glorified by the light of 
genius and the glow of religious fervor; 
and I think at last my visual dodging 
amused her, as, after one or two little ac- 
cidents in passing and taking my cup, she 
laughingly admonished me to-look at the 
gracious tea-dispenser. This morbid 
shrinking from the gaze of strangers, re- 
sulted, I was told by her companions, 
from Madame Goldschmidt’s exaggerated 
idea of her own ugliness; which idea 
dated back to the time when a poor young 
pupil in the Stockholm Conservatory, she 
was laughed at for her awkwardness and 
angularity by fellow-pupils whom she out- 
sung. Though years gave her more ease 
and grace, softer curves and a finer ex- 
pression, she never wholly lost the im- 
pression so cruelly ground and stamped 
into her—that she was, when unadorned 
and uninspired, and in private life, a ver- 
itable fright. Mr. Durham, the English 
sculptor, who modeled a noble bust of 
her, afterward told me that she had allan 
artist’s passionate love of beauty; and that 
one day, during a sitting, she expressed 
this, withasort of bitter sadness, and that 
he, not alone to comfort her, but in per- 
fect sincerity, assured her that he found 
in her. face a rare and noble spiritual 
beauty, which he despaired of rendering 
in clay, or marble. At this, she exclaimed: 
‘What! 7, with my pale eyes and dull 
complexion—my nose without form, and 
hair like hay! You are mocking me, 
cruelly”; and bursting into tears, she ran 
sobbing into an adjoining room. Yet as 
an artist, Jenny Lind must have under- 
stood well the mobility of that unique face 
of hers, and the capability of lovely or 
lofty expression of the features which 
neither singly nor collectively could be 
called even pretty. I remember her once 
singing for an encore, a light Swedish 
love song, accompanying herself on the 
piano, with her face turned always 
toward the audience—that homely face— 
and that on it were pictured such tender 
sentiment and such charming gayety 
and delicious coquetry as no classical 
beauty I have ever seen has been capable 
of conveying. It was the very irregular- 
ity and colorlessness of her countenance 
which served to catch and reflect the di- 
vine light. She certainly knew all this, 
and when not in a despondent mood 
drew freely and fearlessly on her soul 
for transfiguring expression. One morn- 
ing, after my return from Europe, I 
visited the daguerrean rooms of Mr. Root, 
of Philadelphia, to look at his fine artis- 
tic pictures of Jenny Lind. On my re- 
marking on the variety of pose and ex- 
pression, Mr. Root said: ‘*Yes, she has won- 
derful dramatic cleverness—perfect com- 
mand over both mind and body. For in- 
stance, I once said to her, ‘Ah, Mademoi- 
selle, if you could only give me the ex- 
pression of solemn exultation and sub- 
lime ecstacy that we saw in your face 
and pose last night, when you were sing- 
ing, ‘know that my Redeemer liveth.’ 
But I fear that were impossible? ‘Ah, no, 
Mr. Root,’ she said, ‘it is not impossible. 
[can give you the look and the position 
exactly.’ And she did.” 

I remember that Mr. Root that day ex- 
pressed the sad conviction that we never 
should have another singer to equal Jenny 
Lind in voice, in genius, in charm and 
enduring popularity; and then he turned 
away with a sigh to superintend the sit- 
ting of a new client,a child of eight or 
nine years, with large brown eyes and 
long brown hair, brown skin and a brown 
frock—little Adalina Patti. 

But to return to the good ship ‘‘ Atlan- 
tic.” She dashed along bravely and rap- 
idly, for those ante-propeller days, over 
smooth seas and under sunny skies for 
more than half the voyage, and then came 
on a storm—one of the sort repurted now- 
adays as ‘‘ cyclones.” Captain West ad- 
mitted it to be ‘‘astiff blow.” It was 
enough for us, roaring and ramping as it 
was for four days and nights. I keptup 
for a time, was even able to go on deck 
and stand there a while,with the Captain’s 
help, to behold the sublime sight—the 
heavy clouds which canopied us with 
thunderous darkness, and the tremendous 
seas that seemed like mountain ranges 
broken loose, stampeded, to career over 
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the universe. Soon after that I suc- 
cumbed, and was too awfully ill to heed 
the awfulest grandeur of the elements. 
Not being able to keep in my berth, I was 
removed to a sofa in the salon, and fas- 
tened there. Onan opposite sofa lay Otto 
Goldschmidt, also severely ill. We mute- 
ly sympathized with each other, and Jenny 
Lind with us both. She was not ill phys- 
ically, but mentally was strangely dis- 
turbed. From the beginning of the 
storm she was appalled, and suffered from 
extreme fear of shipwreck. She could 
not be comforted or quieted; neither ate 
nor slept, nor rested any way, but wan- 
dered about continually questioning every- 
body — captain, officers, passengers and 
crew, as to our danger and destination. 
Her words were the same toall: ‘‘Are we 
going down? If so, I want to know it.” 
All tried to reassure her a score of times, 
though I remember that once when she 
put the persistent question to wretched 
me, I replied: ‘‘I really dp not know, 
Madame Goldschmidt, and I fear I don’t 
care.” 

So great was her restlessness, nervous- 
ness and actual distraction that her poor 
sick husband could not prevail on her to 
remain at his side five minutes at a time. 
I well remember his plaintive: ‘‘ Jenny, 
Jenny, do stop this wandering and rest 
a while!” and ‘‘Jenny, do arrange your 
hair.” 

That hair, at the best, a little rough and 
unruly, was not arranged through all 
those dreadful days and nights, but hung 
and swung drearily about her pallid cheeks 
and frightened eyes. Over it she wore a 
night-cap with a wide border, and over 
that her big bonnet, which in the knock- 
ings, about had got tilted to one side, and 
bent and dented out of all shape. Her long 
veil was now flung back, and she wore a 
voluminous black water-proof, which was 
most of the time wildly flying open. If 
we had been wrecked on a desolate island, 
or drifting about in an open boat, she 
could not have been more careless as to 
her personal appearance. Yet no one 
could smile; her face was so pathetic. She 
appealed oftenest to Captain West. He 
told me that in the middle of the most 
tempestuous night, as he was standing on 
the wheel-house, maintaining his footing 
with great difficulty, he felt his arm 
clutched, and found Jenny Lind at his 
side, still with the old question: ‘*Are we 
going down?” Yet her fear was not 
wholly selfish. She pitied us all for the 
fate which threatened us. She was very 
sorry for me, who had a mother to grieve 
for me, and no husband to go down with 
me. A fellow-sufferer, quite a stranger 
to the great singer, told me that one par- 
ticularly rough night, not being able to 
keep himself in his berth, he sat up in the 
dining-saloon, and leaning forward on 
the table, fell asleep. He was roused 
by a gentle hand sliding a pillow under 
his aching head, and looking up saw that 
his ministering angel was Jenny Lind. 

When the clouds passed and the tem- 
pest ceased and sunshine and calm re- 
turned, there was a marvelous change in 
Madame Goldschmidt. Not only the late 
terror and restlessness were passed, but 
the preceding cold reserve and jealous 
shyness. She was gracious and sympa- 
thetic to all, and to me strangely open 
and confiding, I lost all that feeling of 
distance and apprehension which reports 
of her uncertain moods and unreasonable 
temper had given me. The night before 
we landed she told me much of her life— 
a life on which harsh early experiences 
and cruel trials had left an impress which 
not all the marvelous success of later 
years could efface. A bitter spring of 
old discouragement and dissatisfaction 
seemed yet to well up through the sweet 
waters of good fortune and artistic appre- 
ciation. The triumphs of art evidently 
palled on her spirit, and its bard strug- 
gles wearied her. In a quiet domestic 
life, lay her last and only hope of earth- 
ly happiness. She related to me very 
simply and sweetly the romance of her 
love and marriage, beginning with her 
first acquaintance in his father’s house, 
with the gifted boy, Otto—her perception 
of his mute adoration, which she smiled 
at, yet was strangely touched by; then his 
coming to America and joining her troupe 





as pianist, his owning his adoring love, 
which she dared not accept at first, 
for there were two gulfs set be- 
tween them, the difference in religion, 
the disparity of age. The former he 
passed over to her, by becoming a good 
Christian—the latter she passed over to 
him, seeing his true age in his manly, 
steadfast character. He possessed, she 
said, a peculiarly cheerful, calm and 
equable nature, and so dominated her 
melancholy, excitable and nervous tem- 
perament. It was, I believe, the purest 
and most ideal, as it proved the most 
loyaland lasting, love of her life. Yet I 
think from what she told me, that the 
marriage would hardly have been, except 
for the counsel and comfort given to the 
lovers by Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis. She 
firmly believed that in spite of the differ- 
ence of age and’ disposition, there would 
be happiness in the union; and she was 
not mistaken. 

I shall never forget Jenny Lind’s chi'd- 
like joyousness at the first sight of land. 
She ran about the deck, shaking hands 
with us all, recalling to mind Amina‘on 
her betrothal day. She surprised, and, of 
course, gratified me, by inviting me to 
visit her in London, or Hamburg; but I 
never presumed on an invitation given at 
a time of such effusive and effervescive 
good feeling. Fresh stories of her vary- 
ing moods, impatience, and even rude- 
ness, prevented me from seeking to renew 
our chance acquaintance, even in London, 
where we had several good friends in com- 
mon. I am sorry for my lack of faith now. 
Once I saw her at a garden party, but 
only just as she was leaving, and did not 
recognize her, though the pale, thin face, 
so thoughtful and individual, troubled my 
memory vaguely. 

One day—before I hadever seen Jenny 
Lind—I had atalk with Fredrika Bremer 
about her,and I still remember some slight- 
ly hard sayings of the Swedish novelist. In 
answer to my gushing question: ‘ Is she 
not awonderfully good, amiable, almost 
angelic creature ?” her countrywoman re- 
sponded: ‘No. Jenny Lind is a good, 
but not an amiable woman, and is very 
far from being an angel. She has a quick, 
ungovernable temper. She is benevolent, 
but tyrannical. She is generous to the 
poor, but merciless toward rivals, and 
even lovers. Though very plain, she has 
a power beyond that of ordinary beauty— 
the magnetism of genius, the fascination 
of consummate art—and she has used 
this power exultingly, and sometimes re- 
lentlessly. Men have gone mad with love 
forJenny Lind.” She then went on to 
tell, inher sentimental way, the story of 
some poor young man, who, driven to 
despair by the alternate coquetry and cold- 
ness of the prima-donna, had, after mad- 
ly abandoning his vocation of arms to fol- 
low her from capital to capital, com- 
mitted suicide. She added that the lia- 
bility to cause tragedies of this sort had 
had, she thought, much todo with Mlle. 
Lind’s decision to abandon the operatic 
stage; as, being even a greater actress 
than singer, she made more victims in her 
enchanting personations than in her real 
character. But to meJenny Lind after- 
ward avowed that her abandonment of 
opera was wholly due to religious scruples, 
which had been strengthened by the 
pious counsels of a great dignitary of the 
English Church, and by a promise which 
she made to him on his death-bed. 

Now that Jenny Lind is gone, many 
statements which I know to be false, or 
only half-truths, are being published con- 
cerning her. Her faults of temper, her 
caprices and little, arbitrary ways are 
much dwelt upon. Her faults were sim- 
ply the result of a defective early training 
and an artistic temperament, and all were 
covered by a rich, a more than royal, man- 
tle—that of her generous humanity, her 
magnificent charities. Her virtues wera 
of the soul—her true, her real self. 

Now. I often think of Jenny Lind, not 
as the bright, wonderful creature, stand- 
ing transfigured by the spirit of song or 
devotion, before thousands of delighted 
or reverent faces, but, as I often saw her 
at sea, clad in black, sitting apart, gazing 
out over the wide waste of waters, with 
an expression on her worn, wistful face 
that revealed the battle being waged in 
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her heart between a sweet,new hope and a 
wild,strange fear. Before the year was over 
that hope beca.ne a happy certainty; that 
fear has only just been realized, and not 
until ittoo had become a hope, and more, 
a faith, steadfast and serene, ‘‘ the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.” 
New YORK CIty. 
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STATEHOOD FOR UTAH. 


BY THE REV, A. J. BAILEY. 











THE present movement of the Mormon 
people to secure statehood for Utah is of 
more than local interest. It is a move- 
ment of the Mormon Church which, be- 
cause of its doctrines, has always been a 
disloyal institution in our republican 
government, and because of its social 
customs, a moral plague in our nation. It 
follows the enforcement of the Edmunds- 
Tucker Bill, with its ‘* test-oath” which it 
was thought that no Mormon could take 
and still remain loyal to the Mormon 
Church. It follows the elections, when 
to secure the right of franchise, that 
oath was taken by all Mormons not in 
the practice of polygamy, an oath, 
which it was well understood was de- 
signed to prevent that practice or the 
aiding or abetting of it. What does it 
mean? 

Its history is brief. Early in June, with- 
out any public discussion of the subject, 
the chairman of the Central Committee 
of the People’s (Mormon) party, for this 
territory, issued a call for mass conven- 
tions to be held in the several counties to 
elect delegates to a constitutional conven- 
sion to be held in Salt Lake City, on June 
30th. Invitations were sent to the chair- 
man of the Republican and Democratic 
Central Committees to unite in the elec- 
tion of delegates to the convention. These 
invitations were declined, not with 
thanks, but with reasons. The tone of 
the invitations was patronizing. The 
forms of them indicated a party move- 
ment other than a movement of the 
people. The dates indicated needless 
haste. The call was to a_ conven- 
tion to frame a constitution rather than 
to discuss the wisuom and expediency of 
framing one. For these and other rea- 
fons the People’s party were left to con- 
duct their convention alone. 

The Constitutional Convention met on 
June 30th according to the call. The busi- 
ness was rushed through in a manner, 
and with a speed which indicated that 
the members of the convention were 
thoroughly familiar with their work, On 
July 9th the daily papers contained the 
full text of the constitution which was 
ready for adoption by the people. The 
Utah Commission lent their aid to a plan 
te secure a vote of the people on this in- 
strument. At the August election the 
Constitution was adopted by the Mormon 
votes, the ‘‘Gentiles ” voting against it. 

Such is the history of the movement, 
but what of the Constitution itself? The 
one feature of general interest is its ex- 
pression on the subject of polygamy. 

Art. XV, Sec. 12, of the constitution 
reads : 

‘‘Bigamy and polygamy being considered 
incompatible with ‘a republican form of 
government,’ each of them is hereby forbid- 
den, and declared a misdemeanor. Any 
person who shall violate this section shall. 
on conviction; thereof, be punished by a 
fine of not more than one thousand dollars 
and imprisonment for aterm not less than 
six months nor more than three years, in 
the discretion of the court. This section 
shall be construed as operative without the 
aid of legislation, and the offenses prohibited 
by this section shall not be barred by any 
statute of limitation within three years 
after the commission of the offense, nor 
shall the power of pardon extend thereto 
until such pardon shall be approved by the 
President of the United States.” 

Art. XVI, Amendments, Sec. 1, reads: 

or “* Provided that section 12 of Arti- 
cle XV shall not be amended, revised or in 
any way changed until any amendment, re- 
vision or change as proposed therein shali, 
in‘addition to the requirements of the pro- 
visions of this Article, be reported to the 
Congress of the United States, and shall be 
by Congress approved and ratified, and such 
approval and ratification be proclaimed by 


not so ratified and proclaimed said section 
shall remain perpetual.” 

Another section of peculiar interest is 
Art. I, Sec. 3: 

“There shall be no union of Church and 
State, nor shall any Church dominate the 
State.” 

Doubtless many willask: ‘‘ Do the Mor- 
mons, by this constitution, - surrender 
polygamy and the political authority of 
the priesthood ?” 

It will be observed that bigamy and 
polygamy are regarded by this constitu- 
tion as misdemeanors, because they are 
‘* considered incompatible with a republi- 
can form of government.” Certainly this 
does not express any change of convic- 
tions on the part of the Mormon people. 
It does not indicate any great moral re- 
form of which this constitution is the 
result. It indicates, at most, a proposi- 
tion to surrender the practice of polygamy 
for the purpose of securing statehood. If 
this is not secured ‘all this goes for noth- 
ing” is the plain meaning of this lan- 
guage. The Article itself anticipates the 
feeling of insinscerity with which it is 
sure to be received by Congress and the 
loyal people of the nation. The commit- 
ment of this section to the custody of 
Congress indicates ignorance on the part 
of its framers, or an audacious presuming 
on the ignorance or credulity of those to 
whom it appeals. In their zeal to satisfy 
the moral sense of the people of the na- 
tion of which they wish to become an or- 
ganic part, the Mormon people confess 
themselves, wittingly or unwittingly, un- 
worthy of the confidence of the nation, 
They do not first reform their customs 
and institutions, and await results; they 
simply bargain to condemn those cus- 
toms for certain valuable considera- 
tions. 

Before this movement had taken defi- 
nite shape, non-Mormon politicians pre- 
dicted that the next effort to secure state- 
hood would be based on some seeming sur- 
render of polygamy. It was predicted 
that the next constitution would prohibit 
polygamy, but that by some device the 
prohibition would be rendered inopera- | 
tive by a Mormon legislature, or be re- 
stored by constitutional amendment after 
statehood was secured. These predictions 
put the framers of the present constitution 
on their guard. It was undoubtedly to 
meet these objections that this form of 
amendment for the section on polygamy 
was adopted. They have played their part 
well. Itis certainly the best thing that 
the Mormons can do. If this audacity to 
put the whole matter out of their own 
hands does not prove sincerity what can 
prove it? Nothing except genuine repent- 
ance; and that is still wanting. This is 
not repentance. Without some check of 
this kind the temptation to amend the 
constitution and leave this prohibition 
~out would very likely soon prove too 
strong for resistance. But even this de- 

vice does not secure the new state, if it 
should become such, against a practice 
which the people indorse as a part of 
their religion, 

It may be asked, If this is not an actual 
surrender of polygamy, how can such a 
surrender be made? And we answer that 
as repentance is the first element of sin- 
cerity, so polygamy can be surrendered 
only by actually giving up the practice of 
it, and the doctrines by which it is en- 
couraged and maintained. But this has 
not yet been done. The present laws in 
force in Utah against polygamy are as 
strong as the section in the new constitu- 
tion, and the officers are as diligent as of- 
ficers can be, and yet Mormo s boast that 
polygamy is still practiced, and polyga- 
mous marriages are still solemnized. If 
the Edmunds-Tucker Law cannot prevent 
the practice of polygamy, much less can 
it be prevented by the section in question, 
in the hands of Mormon officers and 
judges. 

The constitutional convention was com- 
posed of adhering Mormons, many of 
them leaders in the Church. That Church 
still teaches that not only is polygamy 
right, but it is essential to the highest ex- 
altation in Heaven. The last expressions 
of the Mormon leaders are to the effect that 
all laws against polygamy are religious 
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prison rather than promise to obey the 
laws against polygamy. Whatever is go- 
ing on in the secret councils of the Priest- 
hood, the Mormon people still accept the 
doctrine of polygamy as they have always 
accepted it. We have, then, in this new 
movement for statehood, this strange in- 
consistency presented to us; the Mormon 
Church upholds the doctrine of polygamy, 
and the Mormon state, if Utah becomes 
a state, brands the practice of polygamy 
as a misdemeanor, and punishes the of- 
fender. And yet the same people who so 
zealously support the Mormon Church, as 
zealously support the Mormon state ! Can 
any man really serve two such masters? 
If the leaders among the Mormons, or 
any part of the Mormon people, really de- 
sire to surrender the practice and doc- 
trines of polygamy, they must begin the 
surrender in the Church. This movement 
for statehood only lops off some of the 
branches; it does not touch the trunk of 
the tree. The Church is the root of all 
Mormon growth, and while the Church 
teaches polygamy, society will suffer from 
the plague. Not until polygamy is rooted 
out of the Mormon Church, can the na- 
tion safely trust to any prohibition of it 
by the state. Evenif the framers of the 
constitution now waiting the approval of 
the people, were never so sincere in their 
desire to prevent the practice of polyga- 
my, still we could not trust the promises 
of the constitution, because, in the nature 
of the case, since the remedy is not ap- 
plied to the source of the evil, the prom- 
ises cannot be redeemed. If we believed 
in the sincerity of the framers of this in- 
strument, we should pity their helpless- 
ness; and for this reason would say that 
it is not safe for Utah to be admitted now 
to the privileges and responsibilities of 
statehood. 

This brings us to consider another evil 
which confronts us in the Mormon Church, 
and which, from a political standpoint is 
far greater than that of polygamy, and 
that is the political authority claimed for 
the Priesthood. In 1847 Orson Spencer 
declared that all government is from God 
through the Priesthood. This is the doc- 
trine of the Mormon Church to-day. And 
it is this doctrine which has made the 
Mormon people disloyal to the Govern- 
ment under which they live. They regard 
no law as binding which does not come 
with the authority of the priesthood. The 
constitution just framed does not correct 
this evil. Whatever the constitution may 
say for thefState, the Church has as yet 
surrendered nothing. The Mormon peo- 
ple may say that there shall be no union 
of Church and State,but such declarations 
cannot be effective until they reach and 
reform the Church. But there is not the 
slightest indication of any reform element 
in the Mormon Church at present. In the 
constitutional cenvention there was no 
protest against any abuses in the Mormon 
Church, no complaint of any usurpation 
of power, no hint even that if statehood 
were secured the Mormon Church would 
conform to the requirements of the state 
constitution. 

The Mormon people have resisted or 
evaded the laws of Congress enacted for 
the government of Utah. Now they ask 
Congress to allow them to enact laws like 
those they have been unwilling to obey. 
Will they obey laws because they have 
made them which they have evaded or 
resisted when Congress made them? Is 
it the Nation which they resist and not 
the Nation’s laws? By this constitution, 
examined in the light of their present 
conduct, they proclaim their disloyalty; 
and such disloyalty is not the stuff to 
make a state of. 

This movement is strictly a plan of the 
Mormon Church. It is not a movement 
of the citizens of Utah. The feeling 
here is that until there is a reform in 
the Mormon Church and an actual sur- 
render of the power now exercised by 
the priesthood that it is not safe to 
give statehood to Utah. People will 
not guard the liberties they do not love; 
and the Mormon people have not yet 
learned to love liberty. Their zeal for the 
Mormon Church will leave no place for 
zeal for a republican government. 

With evidences of insincerity on the 





persecution, Polygamists have gone to 


matter of interest to know on what the 
Mormons base their hope of success. In 
their public addresses they have said: 
‘*We have asked for admission into the 
Union when the Republicans were in 
power, and have been refused. But that 
is no reason why we should not ask again 
now, when the Democrats are in power, 
and succeed.” They hope that political 
advantages will outweigh moral obliga- 
tions with the average politicians, and that 
the snare of seeming surrender will catch 
congressional votes. The Mormons are 
too aggressive to sit quietly down and 
merely act on the defensive against the 
Edmunds-Tucker Bill. Their purpose to 
control Utah is the same to-day as it has 
been in the past ; and whether it be to use 
political power for the benefit of the 
Church, or to use the Church to secure and 
maintain political power matters little, 
for the result is the same in either case. 
It may be that this movement is designed 
to secure amnesty for those who are now 
suffering punishment for violation of the 
laws against polygamy, or are in hiding 
to prevent being punished. But, what- 
ever the design, the movement lacks the 
loyalty, sincerity and consistency which 
would entitle it to a favorable considera- 
tion. 
To admit Utah to statehood with such a 
constitution, and with present social and 
religious conditions unchanged, would be 
to perpetuate the social plague of Mor- 
monism by protecting the source from 
which it comes. In the language of an- 
other: *‘ Woe to Utah and to the Nation 
if this territory becomes a state before its 
people are redeemed.” 
OGDEN CITY, UTAH. 

VRE ers Ne! 
THE COMING EVANGELICAL CON- 
VENTION. 








BY W. CURTIS TAYLOR, ESQ. 





The Evangelical Alliance shortly to con- 
vene in Washington may prove a great 
power in the Christian Church, or it may 
be a mere talking body, interesting in- 
deed while it may last, but without 
marked results. I trust it will not be 
thought impertinent to suggest some lines 
of procedure which would be permanent- 
ly beneficial and also some which it,would 
be wise to avoid. 

The spiritual improvement of our race 
is too vast a purpose for any body of men 
to compass in its entirety in any one ef- 
fort; and the greatest achievement to ex- 
pect of this body soon to assemble is an 
undivided pressing forward on a single 
line of practical demonstration. 

The conversion of the world, doubtless, 
is the grand aim, but let the inquiry be 
even now started among the delegates: 
‘* What one advance would best prepare 
for the conversion of the world ?” 

Is not the very name ‘ Christian Alli- 
ance ” a suggestion of the first and most 
important thing to be done? Perfect this 
alliance, that is the supreme step now be- 
fore us. 

We need, first of all, to be allied against 
one deadly foe of all religious systems. 
As the greatest peril to society is an An- 
archy which knows no difference among 
secular governments, but assails them all, 
so the Church has no foes to-day like the 
enemies of all religion, whose boast and 
hope it is that we shall forever be under 
condemnation before our own standard 
of charity. Let it be our first business to 
disappoint them here. 

From some past records it would seem 
that Evangelical Alliance existed at one 
time mainly to show up the sins of one 
preponderating branch of Christianity. 
It is hopeful to see that this is not fore- 
shadowed in the call of this convention. 
While we can have no sympathy with the 
hierarchy of Rome, there are multitudes 
in the Roman Church whom we esteem, 
and whom we would fain attach to the 
idea of a universal alliance against Unbe- 
lief and Ungodliness even though that 
idea cannot be formally realized now. 
Therefore let us keep a hospitable aspect 

though we may feel that there are barri- 
ers, not of our erecting, as yet impassable 
between us. In other words, let us not 
‘‘call names.” No matter what the his- 
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been, bitterness now will beget bitterness 
and so delay our good work. 

Thus much briefly, and only in one di- 
rection, as to what not to do. But there 
is something to be done, to a similar end, 
and that is to minify all notion of Church 
barriers between the members of Conven- 
tion themselves, This may look simple 
but it means much. 

In the 2d Article of the call I notice 
this suspicious qualification, relating to 
the Church’s duty in face of ‘“ perils and 
opportunities.” ‘*Can any of these be 
met,” this article says, ‘‘ without detri- 
ment to any denominational interest?” 
What is all this? is ‘‘ Denominational 
Interest” —whatever that may mean—to 
block the way of the Church to the fulfill- 
ment of a Divine Idea? Who is this frag- 
ile deity that must be handled so daintily 
lest he be hurt? 

Many years ago I was invited to take 
part in a series of union meetings in a 
mammoth tent at Pottsville, Penn. During 
the season an intercommunion of all 
evangelical Christians was arranged. 
The occasion, at the opening, was most 
inspiring. Five thousand people were 
there, and many communicants. The 
separate churches of the place—‘‘ denom- 
inations,” I suppose they call them—were 
represented by their respective ministers. 
Christians beamed upon Christians, as at 
last permitted by circumstances, just for 
this blessed once, to sit at the same Table 
of the Lord. 

But this was more than the Devil could 
stand. ‘‘ Denomination” stepped in and 
immediately there was a fly in the oint- 
ment. One of the reverend clergy, just 
before the consecration of the elements, 
read, for all the ministers present, « for- 
mal document, as full of wariness as if 
written by a lawyer, protesting in vigor- 
ous terms against any wild assumption 
that in thus coming to our Lord’s Table 
they meant anything by it; for never, ne 
never, would they abandon any, the 
least, of the peculiarities of their heaven- 
born ‘‘denominations.”* The flavor of 
the feast was all gone. We had expected, 
indeed, to go back meekly to our beloved 
segregations; but not to be allowed one 
illusory hour! 

In writing an account of this occasion 
for a religious newspaper, I mentioned 
this incident with suitable deprecation; 
but the editor, while willing to print the 
criticism if Iso insisted, begged me to 
expunge it. He fearedit would give com- 
fort to the enemy. I yielded, and the rest 
of the article—now all rose-colored, and 
to that extent misleading—was published 
in the Episcopal Recorder of that date: 
and so an opportunity for correction was 
lost. But now I say boldly'that those who 
do not accord to the Holy Catholic Church 
ofthe Creed an allegiance equal to that 
they give to their own fraction of it cannot 
do much in the interests of alliance. 

Let it not be inferred from the tone of 
this paper that it is an appeal for Church 
unification. The desire of ecclesiastical 
unity lately made prominent need not 
concern us now. In the nature of things 
harmony comes before unity, and indeed 
may accomplish all of good that unity 
proposes. Withthe Church as with the 
State, concentration of power, which 
seems to be involved in the idea of unity, 
would probably be as dangerous in the fu- 
ture asit has been in the past. As we 
read history, the early Church saw its best 
days before there was any centralization; 
and the modern Church has had its great- 
ests triumphs in moral and mental prog- 
ress since centralization was checked. 
Harmony in diversity is the idea pervad- 
ing the Kosmos; and we may look in vain 
through the divine pattern of the spiritual 
kingdom for anything approaching ma- 
chine uniformity. 

But it is utterly improbable that for 
generations to come there will be sufti- 
cient self-abnegation in any of the high 
contracting parties even to propose possi- 
ble terms of uniformity. The House of 
Bishops of the Episcopal Church are en- 
titled to great credit for their sincere 


* Why doso many religious writers and speakers 
accept this unscriptural and meaningless term! 
Their several Communions are Churches if they are 
anything; and it is yielding an important principle 
to adopt for them a term suited to a political party or 
a bank-note. 





overture to this end; but precisely because 
it was sincere and kindly do we gather 
only hopelessness from it. They did the 
best they knew. ‘Let us all be one,” 
they say, ‘‘and you be Episcopalians !” 
Brethren, we shall all alike bungle so long 
as we insist on any church credentials 
but those defined in Christ’s own words: 
‘* By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

The Alliance, in the confinement of its 
work to what is practicable and imme- 
diately under its hand, would do well to 
promote the establishment of local circles 
which, during the long intervals between 
conventions, should foster and extend the 
work of the general organization. Chris- 
tians of various affiliations, it is true, are 
now in the habit of coming together inci- 
dentally, as in the Sunday-school and 
other interests; but stated inter-church 
gatherings for spiritual growth and 
mutual helpfulness are not common 
among us. Christians so engaged would 
grow into habits of widened sympathy in 
prayer, in communion and in good works; 
and it would be difficult to imagine any 
method that would more quickly and 
more smoothly prepare for a general 
affiliation. 

Let the people come together with one 
accord, and the doctors may formulate 
the accord as leisurely as they please. 

During our late war General Lee needed 
most desperately to have a certain bridge 
built in a limited time. He had his engi- 
neer and his builder meet at head- 
quarters and sketched before them what 
he wanted. The two men went their 
ways, the former to draft the working 
plans and the latter to get together his 
materials. In course of weeks the gener- 
al became impatient and sent to urge on 
the work. He got the builder’s answer 
first, and it was in these surprising words: 
‘*General: I have not seen the pictures 
yet, but the bridge is built.” 

Which thing is an allegory. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


BY A STOCKHOLDER. 


THis well-known and well-approved 
financial institution wasestablished in 1810 
and has been doing a large and successful 
business for the last seventy-seven years. 
Its credit has been first class at all the 
great commercial centers of the world. 
This has been due largely to the fact that 
throughout its entire history it has in- 
vested only in strong securities which had 
the contidence of the best business houses, 
and that it has carefully avoided all ‘‘spec- 
ulative” stocks. 

During the past three or four years, 
however, a new ‘‘fancy-stock” of a some- 
what attractive character has been thrown 
upon the market, introduced by a com- 
pany of ‘‘speculators,” who have gained 
temporary possession of an old banking 
institution, which had been supposed 
to have been so_ thoroughly _ estab- 
lished by the very terms of its origi- 
nal charter, that it could not possibly deal 
in anything but the most sound securities. 
The introduction of this speculative tend- 
ency into this venerable banking-house, 
which was supposed to beso absolutely 
secure, has alarmed a large number of its 
old and tried friends, some of whom were 
for a long time among its large depositors 
and most influential directors. As this 
ancient and honorable banking-house, 
which’ has sometimes been called ‘‘ The 
Institution on the Hill,” has always had 
intimate relations with the American For- 
eign Bank, established at Boston, there 
has sprung up considerable well-founded 
apprehension lest these speculative fancy 
stocks of the ‘‘ Institution on the Hill” 
should, to some degree, at least, be ap- 
proved by the time-honored American 
Bank, particularly as it was known that 
special efforts were made by the new 
speculators—one of whom, indeed, was 
for a time a director of the American 
Bank—to secure the indorsement and cir- 
culation of these fancy stocks. Emphatic 
remonstrances against any such iadorse- 
ment or circulation have been frequently 
sent to the bank-directors, protesting 
against any change from their long-con- 
tinued and successful conservative policy 








and against any course which shall en- 
courage this speculative tendency. 

Thus far the directors of the bank have 
held fast to these old approved securities, 
and have refused to indorse any of the 
speculative fancy paper. The opposition 
of the new speculators and their friends 
to this course has been intense, first 
against the Cashier because he ventured 
to question the sound financial standing 
of the proposed speculation, next against 
the Directors who sustained the Cashier, 
and lastly against the Bank Corporation 
itself which took the subject into careful 
consideration at the lasttwo annual meet- 
ings of the stockholders, and by a vote of 
two toone sustained the action of the 
Directors, and advised a continuance of 
the same caution in time to come. As 
the only offense of the Cashier and of the 
Directors has been that they have obeyed 
instructions, continued faithful to their 
trust and are endeavoring to keep the old 
bank where it has always stoodon a 
sound conservative basis desiring only to ac 
cept well-approved securities and avoid 
fancy stock-speculations, the writer, as 
one of the stockholders, begs leave to sug- 
gest that the thanks of stockholders and 
depositors are due to those who as ‘‘ stew- 
ards” are abiding “faithful,” and also 
that this time-honored American Foreign 
Bank never deserved so well of the pub- 
lic as it deserves to-day. Its depositors 
during thecoming year should be multi- 
plied five-fold. 


Sine Arts. 
THE WOLFE COLLECTION AT THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 
he 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 





For the first time in its history the Met- 
ropolitan Museum has been able to open, 
after the semi-annual rearrangement of its 
contents, with all its rooms filled with its 
own possessions. So many have been the 
gifts received during the past year that no 
loans are asked just now and none can be 
accommodated until the new wing is fin- 
ished. This, we are told; will be next spring; 
Meanwhile, there is not even space sufficient 
to show all the pictures which the Museum 
possesses. The old pictures, upon the 
strength of which, together with the Cyprus 
collections, it first began existence, have 
been consigned in part to the storage rooms 
in order that one of the apartments they 
occupied might be given up temporarily to 
the Wolfe collection. The best of them still 
hang in the east room and it cannot be said 
that the absence of the others will seriously 
afflict any visitor. It would be a small 
source of regret if they were to be placed 
permanently in the basement, together with 
those relics of a by-gone age of American 
art and taste, Fagnini’s ‘‘ Nine Mnses.’”’ The 
one room where, as has been said, the best 
of them now appear, presents, however, an 
interesting aspect, largely increased by the 
new Sir Joshua Reynolds, which was 
presented a few weeks ago by the Americo- 
London banker, Mr. J. 8S. Morgan. 

This picture is of large size and shows 
three life-size figures—the guardians of the 
third Earl of Westmoreland. Twoarequite 
young men, andall after the fashion of their 
time are beardless. One,inarich dress of 
red and green cloth, stands to the spectator’s 
right leaning on a stick; the others are 
seated at a table with glasses and decanters 
before them. The table stands beneath can 
arbor and the background is a charmingly 
composed and painted landscape. There is 
no attempt in the posing of the figures to 
gloss over the fact that they are “‘ sitting for 
their portraits’; but the frank confession of 
this fact does but assist their dignity while 
it in no sense injures the beauty of the pic- 
ture assuch. The harmony between figures 
and background is perfect, in sentiment as 
in execution, and the color of the canvas is 
most delightful except as regards the faces. 
Ilere, as was the case with very many of Sir 
Joshua’s works, he experimented with his 
colors with the result that the “‘ carnations” 

—as the flesh-tones were called in his day— 
have almost entirely faded out leaving the 
heads of a chalky pallor. Nevertheless in 
modeling and expression they are as vigor- 
ous and interesting as when first produced, 
and the work is a very valuable one for our 
possession, reyealing the great portrait- 
painter in one of his most characteristic 
moods and showing the dignity, sincerity, 
self-control and charm which characterized 
histalent. It is not a “‘ surprising” picture 
after the manner of those schools of to-day 





which make the visible boldness, the secure 
impetuosity of the brush-work their first 
concern. But beneath the sobriety and dis- 
creetuess of its execution the hand of a vig- 
orous and self-reliant master may be traced; 
and we especially need to-day to be taught 
again what the old masters knew so well— 
that a painter may be vigorous and self-re- 
liant and yet neither impetuous nor start- 
ling. 

The two western galleries are filled with 
the modern pictures which the Museum 
has long owned, and which have been added 
unto it during the last few months. They 
certainly make a very creditable showing,al- 
though of course there are many examples 
without which we could live very happily 
—and these are among the newer, as well as 
among the older ones. The most valuable 
among the larger canvases are Rosa Bon- 
heur’s ‘‘ Horse Fair’; Le Rolle’s “Organ 
Loft”’ (which is especially well placed where 
its wonderful effect of space and atmosphere 
is increased by being seen through the op- 
posite doorway); the big Meissonier; Carl 
Marr’s ‘‘Gossip’’; Detaille’s “‘Defense of 
Champigny”’; Fuller’s ‘““Nydia”’; Alma-Tad- 
ema’s “Reading Homer,” and Israel’s “Ex- 
pectation.”’ This last picture (presented by 
Mr. Seney) shows a beautiful young peas- 
ant-woman sitting with a bit of embroidery 
in her hand beside a still empty cradle, and 
is as charming in feeling as masterly in 
treatment. One sees that the artist had 
studied Rembrandt, but sees it with the 
pleasure one takes in the work of an intelli- 
gentscholar, not the distaste excited by that 
of a mere would-beimitator. It is hard to 
believe that a small out-door picture with 
two figures which hangs on the opposite 
wall is a work by the same hand. 

But it is the Wolfe pictures which will 
first attract visitors to the museum just 
now. They entirely fill the second eastern 
gallery, rising well up to the cornice. The 
way in which they have been hung does not 
strike one as very good, but it must be re- 
membered, of course, that, given a certain 
space and acertain number of pictures to 
be fitted into it, the chances always are that 
the task cannot be brought to a wholly 
satisfactory conclusion. It is more certain 
that some one is really to blame as regards 
the tablet which tells of the provenance of 
the collection. It is placed just below Miss 
Wolfe’s portrait by Cabanel, and as this 
bears her name on the frame it seems to 
have been thought unnecessary to place it 
on the tablet itself. The inscription begins, 
therefore, with the personal pronoun and 
suggests to the flippant the thought that 
Mr. Rider Haggard may have written it. 
Instead, moreover, of such a dignified plate 
of bronze as good taste would have pre- 
scribed for the purpose, the tablet itself is 
of glass—a red ground with gilt letters— 
and very queer inshape. There may come 
a foreign visitor from time to time who will 
think it rather odd that some of the pic- 
tures in the collection should have been 
thought worthy of presentation to the pub- 
lic, but if he judges the public’s taste by 
this commemorative inscription, he will 
find them quite good enough. 

Truth totell there are indeed many pictures 
among those ieft by Miss Wolfe which could 
gladly be dispensed with. As a whole the 
collection was a great disappointment to 
me when I sawit all together in this room. 
I had seen it scattered about in Miss Wolfe’s 
house several years ago. The pvorer pic- 
tures could then easily be overlooked and in 
process of time they faded from my mind, 
leaving only the memory of those which 
had impressed me by theirexcellence. I had 
still a vague idea that the collection -was of 
a motley character, but how large a propor- 
tion the less good works bore to the very 
good I had quite forgotten. The pictures 
are 142 in number, including the 22 water- 
colors which are placed on screens down the 
middle of the room. Among them, there 
are, perhaps, thirty of most excellent qual- 
ity. Anumber of others are good examples 
of second-rate painters, or second or 
third - rate examples of admirable 
painters. The remainder vary in qual- 
ity from trivial works, which some people 
will assuredly like, to totally uninteresting 
works which one marvels that any one 
should have bought. There are few can- 
vases so poor as actually to disfigure the 
walls; but there are a few even of this kind 
—as, for instance, the ‘“Confidences’” of 
Baron Wappers, which represents the weak- 
est side of the weakest school which flour- 
ished about the year 1850. The most con- 
spicuous among pictures of an artistically 
trivial but popularly attractive sort is 
Cot’s ‘‘ Storm,” which has often been repro- 
duced, and is generally, though mistakenly 
called “ Paul and Virginia.’’ Others of a 
similar quality, though of different kinds, 
are by Toulmouche, Merle, Meyer von 
Bremen, Verboeckhoven, Hamon, Willems, 
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Kaulbach, Koek-Koek, Bouguereau and 
many more. If the artists’ names some- 
times sound more interesting that this ver- 
‘dict seems to imply, an examination of the 
works they represent will, I think, bear out 
my words. But it is ungracious, perhaps, 
to speak first of the poorest things in acol- 
lection so generously given and with such an 
unmistakeable wish to confer an unmixed 
benefit upon the public. Noone can show 
kindness better than by doing as he would 
be done by; and this is what Miss Wolfe 
certainly did in bequeathing us the pictures 
which had been her own household com- 
panions for many years. It is in no spirit 
ofingratitude that I have called attention 
to the demerits of her collection before 
speaking of its merits. It is only because 
the collection as a whole has been over- 
praised in advance of its exhibition, andjbe- 
cause when once a thing is public property 
it is essential for the public’s own improve- 
ment that the truth should be told about 
it. It may be added, moreover, in mitiga- 
tion of the criticisms which a strictly artis- 
tic weighing and balancing cannot but draw 
forth, that the very diversity of the collec- 
tion will have a certain historic interest to 
future generations. Fora collection to be 
of the highest artistic value to these genera- 
tions it should of course show all the in- 
cluded artists, whatever their rank among 
their contemporaries, at their very best; and 
this the Wolfe collection does not do. Never- 
theless it represents more or less adequately 
a number of painters who were popular in 
their day because they expressed one phase 
of the taste of that day, whose popularity 
willcertainly wane with time and whose 
works will very likely disappear from our 
homes, Whose names will notwithstanding 
be of interest to the student of nineteenth 
century developments, and who therefore 
may well be granted a sad immortality on 
the walls of a public museum. The muse- 
ums of the old masters’ works abroad are 
not only shrines where the flames of gen- 
ius burn with a perennial light; they are 
also mausoleums where the mummies of 
long-dead reputations may be examined by 
the curious. So perhaps there is no real 
reason to complain if our receptacles for 
the art of to-day are being putin part to 
similar service. 





Sanitary. 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION. 


THIs body, now in the fifteenth year of its 
existence, has tor so long represented the 
foremost advance of sanitary science and ad- 
ministration in this country, that its annual 
meetings are always looked forward to with 
interest by all of those interested in sanitary 
matters or identified with sanitary adminis 
tration. One cannot but draw the contrast 
between the period of its beginning and the 
present. It had been preceded by three 
Quarantine Conventions held with special 
reference to foreign diseases, and by the 
State Board of Health in Massachusetts. 
Also the Metropolitan Board of Health of 
New York had been called into existence by 
the labors of the Citizens’ Association. 
Since then there has been a great accumula- 
tion of knowledge as to the causes and con- 
ditions of communicable diseases, and as to 
the practical measures to be used in the san- 
itary care of communities. 

Even yet we are surprised at the progress 
as we turn to Europe and find that an In- 
ternational Congress of Hygiene at Vienna 
has just had an attendance of 2,300 members 
and has had distinguished representatives 
from almost every land. The meeting of 
this American Association is just being 
held at Memphis, under the presidency of 
Surgeon Steenberg. He has acquired much 
reputation as a Bacteriologist and has just 
returned from Sotith America and Mexico, 
where he has been investigating yellow 
fever on behalf of this Government. While 
the meetings are open to papers on any top- 
ics of sanitary interest, the Executive Com- 
mittee has directed especial attention to 
four subjects, viz.: The pollution of water 
supplies; the disposal of refuse matter of 
cities; the disposal thereof for villages and 
smaller towns, and the consideration of an- 
imal diseases dangerousto man. These fur- 
nish ascope of inquiry that cannot but 

interest all and furnish valuable informa- 
tion to our various Health Boards. 

The fact of meeting at Memphis of itself 
excites much interest. It will be remem- 
bered that this city, impelled by the fearful 
scourge of yellow fever, came to realize that 
its insanitary conditions had much to do 
with the fatality ofthe disease, and with its 
generally high death rate. It therefore, 
under the superintendence of Engineer 


ministration. The results have been highly 
favorable to the growth of the city and to 
the lowering of the death rate. Although 
the system has been much criticised the 
authorities seem well satisfied with the re 
sult. It will receive our careful examina- 
tion while here. 

It is only possible at this writing to give 
an outline of the proceedings of the first day 
of the sessions of this Association. After 
the usual parliamentary business on the 
morning of Tuesday, the 8th, the first paper 
by Dr. Heirsch, of New Hampshire, discussed 
the importance of complete returns of 
deaths and the causes of deaths. Illustra- 
tions were given of the important issues 
turning on correct records, as also the bear- 
ings on the correct diagnosis of disease. 

Dr. Billings, of the army, also offered an 
extended research into the uses to be made 
of vital statistics and the best modes of 
availing ourselves of their full significance. 
Two allied papers were then read by Dr. E. 
M. Hunt, of the State Health Board of New 
Jersey. In the first: hg discussed the origin 
of some diseases, especially those of a micro- 
phytic character. He claimed that persons 
and environment sometimes so far change 
disease as to obscure their identity, and that 
by the processes of evolution these changed 
conditions give to them a fixity and charac- 
ter of theirown. The law of environment 
is sometimes stronger than that of heredity. 
He also by various analogies from botanical 
and horticultural lore showed how hybrid- 
ism could give rise tosome of the microphy- 
tic diseases, especially as we have come to 
know so much of the fertility of hybrids 
and of the permanency of type of some of 
them. 

The associate paper discussed the modes of 
preventing epidemics by persenal prophy- 
lactics. It was claimed that many diseases 
can be prevented from attacking individuals 
exposed if only there is antecedent medica- 
tion. The value of potassium chloride, ter- 
rum chloridi, quinine and minute doses of 
corrosive sublimate was especially spoken 
of. Dr. Cort and others have shown by di- 
rect experiment with anthrax, that pre- 
vious dosage with the bichloride of mercury 
will prevent the disease. Both quinine and 
arsenic have shown the same preventive 
power over malarial poison. The doctrines 
brought forward in these papers are of the 
greatest importance, and if supported by 
continued experience will aid much in ac- 
counting for the origin and for preventing 
the occurrence of some very common and 
fatal diseases. 

The Report of the Committee on Disinfect- 
ants followed. The fulltext of the report 
could not be given, as much of the work is 
technical and experimental. It will form a 
valuable addition to the former able reports 
of the Committee. The address of Surgeon 
Steenberg, U.S. A., as President of the As- 
sociation was worthy. of the person and of 
the occasion. He first presented the need 
of some form of national health administra- 
tion and the desirability of having it in the 
form of a commissioner of health under 
direction of the Interior Department. He 
pressed the importance of local sanitation 
and of the exact cartying out of views now 
entertained as to temporary isolation and 
and thorough disinfection. He does not 
believe in taxing commerce to sustain 
Quarantine; but rather the whole people 
for whose protection it is instituted. 

The hopefulness of protection from disease 
by virus attenuated by heat, by exposure to 


mals or by oxygen was fully and forcibly 
presented. Although recently in Brazil and 


good results for the public health. 





Diblical Research. 


equivalent to milestones. 





Waring, entered upon a most extended sys- 
tem of sewerage and of strict sanitary ad- 





chemical agents, by passage through ani- 


Mexico, on behalf of our Government, for 
the investigation of yellow fever, he was not 
allowed to present report until he had first 
reported to the President. The opening day 
gives promise of an important session and 


Mr. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE during his 
last trip of exploration recovered a definite 
indication of the length of the cubit in 
Egypt. While investigating the desert west 
of Dakshfir he found the line of an ancient 
road leading from Memphis across the des- 
ert to the Faiyim, marked out by what were 
These waymarks 
were blocks of limestone, hexagons of about 
eighteen inches in size every way, provided 
with a hole on top at the center into which 
was inserted a pillar about nine inches 
square and two and a half feet high. 
Though all are now overthrown, some 
broken, and many removed, enough remain 
to evince a continuous series, in ancient 
times, at intervals of about two-thirds of a | five. 
mile, or exactly one thousand Egyptian dou- 
ble cubits of 41.2 inches. In many places 


tervals into spaces of one thousand, and 
again of five hundred single cubits of 20.6 
inches. This highway he traced toward the 
Faiyim to a length of eight miles into the 
desert, finding in all sixteen such measuring 
guide-posts; and was told that they were 
scattered along the remainder of the way. 
This clearly demonstrates the use of the 
cubit as anitinerary measure. Inthe ‘“‘Me- 
moir of Naukratis” Mr. Petrie had pointed 
out the length of the schcenus to be nearly 
or exactly ten thousand double cubits, 
which determination this example of inter- 
vals of one thousand of such cubits laid out 
on a public thoroughfare establishes to a 
certainty. 


..-.To the questions, asked in the Baby- 
lonian and Oriental Record, 

“Is Semitic Babylonian most closely allied to 
the Hebrew or to the Arabic divisions of the 
Semitic family of languages? What are its re- 
lations, if any, to Chaldee and Syriac? Should 
we not expect, rather, a language related to 
these last-named tongues ?” 

Mr. Theo. G. Pinches replies: 

“Semitic Babylonian or Assyrian is most 
closely allied to Hebrew—indeed, it may be re- 
garded as the mother-speech—for the home of 
Abraham, the father of so many ancient na- 
tions, was‘ Ur of the Chaldees’ (Gen. xi, 28, 51). 
The Chaldeans were simply a number of tribes 
dwelling in Babylonia, who spoke a language 
very much like that of the Chaldee portions of 
the Bible. This is proved by the name of one of 
their chiefs, who was called Dakkuru (from the 
root 459 = 951), a name which shows the com- 
mon change of } (Hebrew) into 4 (Chaldee). If 
we are right in calling the magy dockets on the 
contract-tablets from Assyria and Babylonia 
Aramean, it seems likely that these last-named 
spoke a language which was closer akin to He- 
brew and Semitic Babylonian or Assyrian, than 
to Chaldee, though a portion of them probably 
spoke a dialect similar to that of the Aramaic or 
Syriac of the manuscripts. It may, therefore, 
from documentary evidence, be regarded as cer- 
tain that at least three Semitic dialects were 
spoken in Babylonia and Assyria, besides the 
non-Semitic tongues—Sumerian, Akkadian, and, 
perhaps, Kassite.” 


....Professor T. de Lacouperie has shown 
that the land of Sinim, mentioned in Isaiah 
xlix, 12: 

* Behold, these shall come from far: and, lo, 
these from the north and from the west; and 
these from the land of Sinim,” 


posed. 
show that it was the land of the Shinas, five 
tribes inhabiting the slopes of the Hindu- 
Kush. But when Prof. T. K. Cheyne asks 
him: ‘‘ Were there Israelites among the 
Shinas on the slopes of the Hindu-Kush ?” 
he is obliged to admit that he cannot say, 
adding: 

** As I understand the words of the prophecy, 
geographical precision was not the aim of the 
author, and his object in speaking of the Land 
ot Sinim was to indicate the most remote region 
of the East which had been heard of by him.” 

....The spot where the Syrian Astarte or 
Ashtoreth first invaded or secured foothold 
on Greek soil, is well known to be the island 
of Cerigo(Cythera),from whence her worship 
as Aphrodite extended over all the Greek 
coasts. In succession this island has been 
in the possession of the Phoenicians, Ar- 
gives, Spartans, Athenians, Romans, and 
Venetians, relics of whom raay reasonably 
be expected to exist still beneath the soil. 
Such a tempting field for archzological re- 
search has naturally attracted the at- 


tention of Herr Schlieman for his next in- 
vestigation; he has asked permission of the 
Goesk Government to begin a series of exca 
vations, and consent has been given under 
the same conditions as in former efforts. 


.... The Atheneum learns from a Russian 
newspaper that some stones bearing Syrian 
inscriptions have been discovered in Semir- 
etchinsk, and that M. Khvolson has written 
a monograph on those of them which have 
been deciphered. They are supposed to be, 
with one famous exception, the only records 
thus far detected outside of Mesopotamia, 


and may be traced to the Nestorians who, 
crossing Central Asia, established them- 
selves on the confines of China. 


....Mons, E. Lefébure has recently issued 
a magnificent volume containing one bhun- 
dred and thirty-six lithographic plates of 
texts from the tomb of Seti I, father of Ra- 
meses II, the oppressor, at Thebes. This 
has been justly regarded as the finest of all 
among the many sepulchers in the Bibdén el 


Mulfiqg. This volume, however, is only the 
first in a series of four to be devoted to the 
texts, vignettes, and descriptions of these 
royal tombs. 


....An amateur photographer, whose 
name is not reported by the Levant Herald, 
has recently undertaken to take negatives 
of all the Khita inscriptions in Asia Minor, 


and has secured one hundred and seventy- 
When last heard from he was in 
Gufun in Armenia, a town rarely visited, 
where he had photographed several Hittite 
records and sculptures. We presume it is 





also, intermediate marks divided these in- 


cannot be China, as has been commonly sup- 
And he brings forward evidence to 


Science. 


It is commonly stated by writers on 

the relations between flowers and insects, 

that when a bee starts out of a morning to 

collect honey or pollen it does not visit 

species indiscriminately, but gives its at- 

tention tothe flowers of one kind. Those 

who have gardens of miscellaneous flowers, 

and have watched bees when they have 

been at work among them, must have often 

wondered how such an idea ever took pos- 
session of the scientific mind. It appears, 

however, that even there a suspicion is en- 
tering that there issomething wrong in this 
enunciation. In arecent paper by Charles 
Robertson, on the relation between some 
Asclepiads and insects, the author concedes 
that itis only a general rule that insects 
keep to flowers of « particular species, on 
their honey and pollen-gathering expedi- 
tions. He further states that a specimen 
he observed of a humble-bee—Bombus Scu- 
tellaris—showed how insects change flowers, 
Its pollen-baskets showed the yellow pollen 
of a Petalostemon on which it was caught, 
dark pollen from some other plant, pollinia 
of Acerates longifolia on its ventral sur- 
face, and pollinia of Acerates viridiflora 
on the hairs of the tibiw. This insect on 
that trip had therefore visited the flowers of 
at least four different plants, in the cases of 
Petalostemon and Acerates, of widely dif- 
fering genera, and probably many more. 


- 


.... The Mediterranean coast of the Sina- 
itic peninsula, as far as Kafa, midway be- 
tween El Arish and Ghazah, belongs to 
Egypt, and consists principally of a broad 
zone of dunes, in the valleys of which are 
extensive salt-pans surrounded by tama- 
risks, atriplex, etc. The district is by no 
means destitute of vegetation, and is indeed 
surprisingly rich in botanical species, In 
the valley of El Arish, the ** brook of Egypt”’ 
of the Bible, cereals and watermelons are 
grown, but agriculture is not flourishing in 
the district generally. Four Arab tribes 
inhabit the oasis of Katieh, in the western 
part of the Egyptian strip, during the date 
harvest, but live a nomadic life all the rest 
of the year. Turkish territory, unmarked 
on the maps, stretches in the shape of a 
wedge south of the Egyptian, as far west as 
Katieh. The rocky Sinaitic plateau begins 
at El Arish, at about a day’s march from 


the coast. The trade along the caravan 
route has been diminished by the opening 
of the canal. Lake Serbonis, is without the 
tongue of land shown on Jacotin’s map as 
dividing it in the center, and its almost un- 
known south coast is now dry. 


....- Smut in oats usually destroys ten per 
cent of the crop and often more. Professor 
Arthur came across a field of oats that was 
nearly destroyed by smut. He thought to 
try whether the spores of the smut fungus 
were carried with the seed oats. Sowing 
some of these seeds next year he found the 
smut abundant onthecrop. Of the same 
seed plots were sown in which, before sow- 
ing, the seeds were soaked in copperas 
water. In four different plots of different 
soil the unsoaked seeds gave about per 500 
of 17.5, 29.90, 20.70 and 23.40 of smutted pani- 
cles. The seed soaked in copperas water— 
4oz. copper sulphate to 1 gal. water—seed 
soaked 171¢ hours before sowing, gave plants 
of which 9.2 panicles only had smut, the 
same soaked 40 hours, no smut. In asolu- 
tion of caustic potash—1!4 of caustic potash 
to 114 pints of water, soaked 174« hours—no 
smut, 

....The recently discovered want of con- 
tinuity in the line of the Chilian Andes may 
render necessary some alteration in the gen- 
erally accepted boundary between Chili and 
the Argentine Republic. The boundary 
was fixed by treaty as lying along the 
water-shed between the rivers flowing into 
the Pacific and those flowing into the Atlan- 
tic. This water-shed has now been proved 
to be for the most part eastward of the main 
Andean chain, though the Limay, a tribu- 
tary of the Rio Negro, rises west of that 
chain. The Palena, an important stream, 
which rises east of the Andes and empties 
into the Gulf of Corvocado, opposite the 


southern end of the island of Chilce, has re 
cently been ascended in a boat as far as 
long. 72°, and proves to be navigable for 
some distance from its mouth. 


....The Botanical Gazette, noting the 
German work on Truffles, by Drs. Max 
Rees and C. Fisch, summarizes that the 
truffle is a pure parasite, and not a case 
where a fungus is in symbriosis with an- 
other plart. No trace of fertilization has 
been observed in the production of the 
truffle. It is believed to be strictly non- 
sexual. Spores are produced in myriads, 
but seem to have lost utterly the power of 
germination. The only known method of 
propagation in the truffle is by the spreading 
of the mycelium from root to root of the 





Mr. Haynes, of Aintab, that is referred to. 





trees. 
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School and College. 


THE trustees of Princeton University 
were treated to a genuine surprise at their 
annual meeting November 10th, by the an- 
nouncement of President McCosh of his 
early resignation. After presenting his re- 
port Dr. McCosh said he had for several 
years felt sensitive as to whether his contin- 
uance in office might not be detrimental to 
the college. He was relieved to find that 
no such effect had followed the entrance of, 
the year—179—which was larger than ever 
before, as was also the total of students 
—603. When he entered upon the presiden- 
cy the total was only 264. The standard of 
entrance and scholarship had been gradual- 
ally raised, and the ten professors with 
seven tutors had been increased to 
thirty-seven professors with three tutors. 
**But,’’ he continued, ‘“‘having been in 
your service for upward of nineteen years, 
and being several years above the the three- 
score years and ten, the time has come to 
look to my retiring from the Presidency of 
the college. I see it clearly tobe my duty 
to ask the Board to accept my resignation 
at its next meeting, in February, and to ap- 
point a successor to me, it being understood 
that I retain my office to the beginning of 
the third term, so as to fulfill my obligations 
to the pupils T am now teaching, including 
forty-two graduates and fifty-four senoirs 
studying the higher philosophy. Thanksto 
God, and under him, to the Trustees, the 
Faculty, the liberal friends of the college, 
the graduates who have been working for us, 
and the students who have stood by me to 
the last, I leave the college in a healthy« 
state intellectually, morally, and relig- 
iously.”’ A committee was appointed to con- 
sider Dr. McCosh’s resignation and to ap- 
point his successor. Itis as yet too early 
to decide who will fill the position. Dr. 
McCosh is building a house in Princeton, 
where he will reside. He will probably still 
hold his chair of Philosophy in the college. 
There are no other reasons for his resigna- 
tion than those embodied in the latter part 
of his report. The college is very reluctant 
to part with him. He will retain his office 
till the beginning of the third term. The 
next meeting of the Board will be in Febru- 
ary, when the resignation will be presented 
and acted upon. 


..The salient fact,’’ says Samuel Smith 

M. P., who has been studying education in 
Germany, ‘“‘which strikes all observers is the 
universality of good education in Germany. 
There is nosuch thing as an uneducated 
class; there are no such things, speaking 
broadly, as neglected and uncared-for chil- 
dren. All classes of the community are 
better educated than the corresponding ones 
in England; and this applies quite as much 
to primary as to secondary education. 
Nothing struck me more than the general 
intelligence of the humbler working classes. 
Waiters, porters, guides, etc., have a knowl- 
edge of history, geography, and other sub- 
jects far beyond that possessed by corre- 
sponding classes in England, and the reason 
is not far to seek. The whole population 
has long been passed through a thorough 
and comprehensive system of instruction 
obligatory by law and far more extended 
than is given in our elementary schools. I 
went through several of these schools and 
observed the method of teaching, which was 
simply admirable. The children are not 
crammed, but are taught to reason from the 
earliest stages. The first object of the 
teacher is to make his pupils comprehend 
the meaning of everything they learn, and 
to carry them from stage to stage so as to 
keep up an eager interest. I saw no signs 
of weariness or apathy among either teach- 
ers or scholars. The teaching wasall vivd 
voce, the teacher always standing beside the 
blackboard, and illustrating his subject by 
object lessons. The instruction was through 
the eye and the hand as well as the ear, and 
question and answer succeeded so sharply 
as to keep the whole class on the qui vive.” 


....¥Yale and Amherst Colleges have put 
the Bible on the list of elective studies. 
There is certainly enough in its literature, 
its ethics, and its history, as the Rev. S. H. 
Lee argues in a paper in the November New 
Englander to warrant effort to make the 
study of the Bible more profitable than it 
usually is in college. 


..Dr. Jacob Chamberlain reports $53,000 
secured for the endowment of the Arcot 
Theological Seminary (Reformed Dutch), 
India, and bequests in wills with good 
promises amounting to $12,000 more, mak- 
ing a total of $365,000, 


..-Harvard distributed last year among 
needy students $53,000, and will distribute 


Personalities. 


In the remarkable Memoirs of the 
Margravine of Baireuth, are given some 
striking anecdotes of the scandalous temper 
of her father, King William, and of his 
treatment of his children. Onc day 

at dinner, the Margravine’s sister made 
some little criticism about the table service 
and fare. ‘‘ ‘ What is amiss with my dinner- 
table?’ asked the King, angrily. The young 
lady made reply that there was not suffi- 
cient food provided. Thereupon, instead of 
punishing my sister, he poured it all on my 
mother, my brother and myself. To begin 
with, he threw his plate at my brother’s 
head, who would have been struck had he 
not got out of the way; a second one he 
threw at me, which [ also happily escaped; 
then torrents of abuse followed these first 
signs of hostility. He reproached the Queen 
with having brought up her children so 
badly. As my brother and I passed 
near him to leave the room he hit out at us 
with hiscrutch. Happily we escaped the 
blow, for it would certainiy have struck us 
down, and we at last escaped without harm 
out of the room.”’ 


..The Czar and the Russian royal fam- 
ily, while guests at Fredensborg, Denmark, 
maintained avery simple way of daily life 
inhabiting three plainly furnished rooms. 
The desk at which the imperial letters were 
written, was taken from the room of the 
Crown Prince 8f Denmark as unfit for use. 
At this table the Czar worked several hours 
a day, sometimes alone, sometimes with his 
secretary, whose place was not unfrequent- 
ly taken by the Empress. When breakfast 
was served in the apartments of the Queen 
of Denmark at nine o’clock he was gener- 
ally coming back from a long walk in the 
woods. On the Queen’s birthday several 
hundred school children came to congratu- 
late, and the Emperor went out, took his 
place among them, sang their songs and even 
conducted when the Queen asked for a 
repetition of one of the songs. 


.. The President of the Women’s National 
Indian Association, Mrs. Mary Lowe Dick- 
inson, having been obliged, to the regret of 
all, to resign her office on account of im- 
paired health, which demandsa prolonged 
absence in Colorado or Europe, the Execn- 
tive Board have unanimously elected Mrs. 
Amelia S. Quinton to the vacant office for 
the unexpired term. This isan admirable 
selection, as Mrs. Quinton has been general 
secretary of the Association from its incep- 
tion, has organized and personally knows 
nearly all the branches in twenty-eight 
states, has great executive power, and has 
long represented the Society and the cause 
of the red man with signal ability and devo- 
tion. 
..The late Major Mordecai, of North 
Carolina, during an audience with the Czar 
of Russia, of a somewhat informal and con- 
versational nature, used the address ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur’’; having carried the interview for- 
ward, so far,in French. Turning to Gen- 
eral McClellan, who stood near by, Major 
Mordecai suddenly exclaimed with a mighty 
and deep Carolinian oath, ‘‘ Ha! I called the 
fellow ‘mister.’’”’ The Czar thereupon 
smiled, bowed, and said with a civility that 
entered the Major’s bones like ice, ‘‘ I speak 
English quite well enough, sir, to continue 
our interview in that language, if you pre- 
fer it!” 


..-Among the notable philanthropic 
efforts of Miss Dix was her securing the per- 
sonal attention of Pope Pius IX to the 
shocking management of the State Insane 
Asylum at Rome. Ina brief but somewhat 
audacious interview she presented such 
startling facts to the Pope that he at once 
took the subject in hand, ordered a new in- 
stitution and a new system, and gave the 
humane lady his most grateful thanks for 
her efforts. 


..Captain Cook’s personal belongings 
seem to be continually turning up this 
autumn. In addition to the articles lately 
found in London, in an old mansion in 
Yorkshire have come to light the famous 
cloak and helmet of red feathers once worn 
by the King of the Sandwich Islands, and 
given by him to Captain Cook a few days 
before the death of the latter. 


--Mme. Boucicaut, owner of the big 
Bon Marché shop in Paris has received the 
red ribbon of the Legion. Some distin- 
guished French personages seem to have 
hada special counter for the sale of the 
article, for which she might have given 
room in her yast establishment. 


. It is proposed to erect bronze statues 
of Franklin Pierce and John P. Hale in the 
State House grounds at Concord, N. H. 


Peis 


THERE is a good deal said about the 
failure of the potato crop, but it is mostly 
rot.—Boston Transcript. 


..Dogs and men both have summer 
pants, but the dog has a fit sometimes.— 
Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


“Took long steps, my cheild,” said 
Solomon Isaacs. ‘ You von’t vear oud your 
shoes nearly so kvick.’’—Exchange. 


. Wife (to husband): “‘I caught Bridget 
starting the fire this morning with kerosene, 
John.”’ Husband: ‘How much do we owe 
her?” ‘Four months’ wages.” ‘ Well, let 
her go on with the kerosene.’’—New York 
Sun, 


..Little Rosalind (five ‘ years old): 
‘“*‘Mamma, where has Uncle Jack gone ?”’ 
Mamma: “On a ranch, pet. He’s gone to 
be a cow-boy.” Roaglind (after a pause, 
tearfully): ‘‘Oh, Mamma! will he have 


horns ?”’—Harper’s Magazine. 


.. Traveler: ‘‘Is there any hotel in this 
place?” Native Boy: “Naw.” ‘Where 
do strangers find board and lodging ?” 
* Dunno. Maybe old Sal’ll give you a bite.”’ 
*“What’s the name of this settlement, any- 
how?” “This ’ere place is called ‘The 
Belle City of the Plains.’”—Omaha World. 


..“*I see by the papers,’ said a blind 
man at the street corner, “ that a cold wave 
is coming.” ‘‘So I’ve heafd,’’ responded 
the deaf and dumb man, as he hastily re- 
adjusted his painted tin sign and assumed 
an expression of intense gloom, while de- 
spairing strains from the blind man’s con- 
sumptive organ again smote the air.—Ez- 
change. 


..At a gathering of a few ministers and 
others, the other day in New York City, to 
utter some words of gratetul mention and 
good cheer to the Rev. Dr. Deems, some one 
declared that ‘‘an ounce of taffy” was 
worth more than a ton of epitaphy! A 
word in season, how good it is; but words 
however kindly spoken over a grave come 
too late.—The Advance. 


..“‘Der vhay of him was like dis,’ he 
said in explanation to his friends. ‘‘ Der 
proker saysifI puys wheat at eighty-two 
cents und he goes oop, I ean’t help but make 
some money; sol puys him.” : ‘‘ But wheat 
went down.” ‘‘Oxactly, der proker forgot 
to tell me dot if wheat went down I lose, but 
I knows petter next time. I haf some ex- 
perience.’’— Wall Street News. 


.. Stranger: “I notice you drove the 
President over the same street twice.” 
Omaha Man: “ Yes, we arranged the route 
that way. You see, we drove him through 
that street on his arrival, and then drove 
him through it when we went back, an hour 
later.” ‘‘ Exactly. I thought it was an 
oversight.”” “‘Oh,no. We wanted to yive 
him a chance to see how Western cities 
grow.”’—Omaha World. 


.. “It’s notin’ but perliticle parties in 
my house, Sarah. There’s Jimmy, he’s a 
Bro’bishunist ; Eddy’s a Hinry Georger; 
Patsy’s a Jimmercrat—same as his poor 
father was, God bless him! Tommy, he’s 
jined the Pergressive Labor Party; an’, 
weuld you believe it, Clemantina, my only 
gal Clemantina, come last night an’ axed 
if she might jine the Pergressive Ewker 
Party just formed in the neighborhood, an’, 
as she said it was no end of favors she was 
to get, I let her jine.”"—Harper’s Weekly. 


.-An old gentleman of Detroit was pass- 
ing through the ceremony of taking his 
fourth wife the other day. At the impress- 
ive climax of the good preacher-man’s part 
in the performance somebody was heard 
sobbing in an adjoining room. ‘‘My good- 
ness!’ exclaimed one of the guests in a 
dramatic whisper, ‘“ who on earth is crying 
on this festive occasion?’ ‘‘That ?” re- 
plied a mischievous member of the expe- 
rienced ~ bridegroom’s family — ‘that’s 
nobody but Em. She always boohoos when 
Pa’s getting married.’’— Detroit Free Press. 


-»++'* Yes, sir,” went on Professor X to a 
gentleman to whom he had recently been 
introduced; “I have given some atten- 
tion to the study of human nature, and I 
rarely fail to read a face correctly. Now, 
there is a lady,” he continued, pointing 
across the room, “ the lines of whose coun- 
tenance are as clear to me as type. The chin 
shows firmness of disposition, amounting 
to obstinacy, the sharp, pointed nose a vic- 
ious temperament, the large mouth volubil- 
ity, the eyes a dryness of soul, the”— 
‘“Wonderful, Professor, wonderful.” “You 
know something of the lady, then?” said 
the Professor. “Yes, a little; she’s my 





Senator Chandler leads the movement, 





this year $66,000 in the same way. 


[November 17, 1887. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
CAULKINS, T. VASSAR, ord. 
Falls, Wis. 

CORNISH, H. N., removes from Broken 

Straw to Panama, N. 

CRAWFORD, J. W., 

Penn. 

CURRY, E. R., Evansville, Wis., removes 

to Fremont, Neb. 

HACKETT, WILLIAM W., ord. in Pocasset, 

Mass. 

SMITH, Epwarp P., 

Haven, Mass. 

THOMAS, A., removes from Oneonta to 

Laurens, N. Y 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ATTACK, WILLIAM D., Orion, Mich., has 

joined Methodist Conference. 

EVANS, JouN G., accepts call to Nanti- 

coke, Penn. 

EVANS, SAMUEL E., accepts call to Pilgrim 

ch., Duxbury, Mass. 

FRANKLIN, GEORGE M., Richmond, Mich., 

resigns. 

HASKELL, HENry C., Harmar, O., resigns. 

HICKS, LEwis W., Wethersfield, Conn., re- 

signs, on account of ill health. 

JOHNSTON, THoMAs C., Memphis, Mo., 

called to Douglas, Kan. 

MARSHALL, CHAPMAn A., Cresco, accepts 

call to McGregor, Ia., for six months. 

MASON, JAmeEs D., Clear Lake, Ia., 

signs. 

MATHEWS, 8S. SHERBERNE, Jamaica Plain, 

Mass., cailed to Olivet ch., Wichita, 

Kan. 

McINTYRE, H. A., aomtate call to Smith 

Memorial ch., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

MITCHELL, L. J., Philadelphia, Penn., 

called to Cadillac, Mich. 

MOODY, CALVIN B., Barton, Vt., called to 

Osage, Ia. 

MORGAN, Joun, Chicago, IIl., accepts call 

to Cheltenham ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

MOORE, DANIEL M., Falls Village and 

Canaan, Conn., resigns. 

PASCOKE, WILLIAM H., Redwood, Cal., 

signs. 

REYNOLDS, GEORGE W., 

cepts call to Gorham, Me. 

RICHARDSON, DANIEL W., accepts call 

to Sudbury, Mass. 

SMITH, CHARLES H., ord. 

Mass. 

SMITH, Epwarp A., Farmington, Ct., re- 

signs on account of ill health. 

STARR, EDWARD C., Northfield, Conn., re- 

signs. 

THRALL, Homer, 
ch., Columbus, O 

=. HEnrY E., ord. in Lebanon, 

e. 

TOMES, IsAAc N., Eagle Grove, Ia., resigns. 

VAN CAMP, ALBERT J., Bridgeport, Mich., 
resigns. 

VAN SWEARINGEN, O. 
Wis., resigns. 

VAN SWEARINGEN, O. M., Palmyra, ac- 
cepts call to Evansville, Wi is. 

WARNER, AQUILLA, Bowensburg, II1., re- 
signs. 

WHITE, AvstTIN B., Washington Street ch., 
Toledo, O., resigns. 

WHITE, O. H., D.D., Boston, Mass, will 
supply Middlebury, Vt., until May. 

WILLIAMS, C. E. Ellis, Kes. , resigns. 

WILSON, Joun J., Onaga, Kan., resigns. 

WILSON, Joun J,, Onaga, Kan., withdraws 
resignation. 

WILSON, GEORGE H., Owosso, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Hinsdale, Il. 

WOOD, JostaH A., Andover Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Baraboo, Wis. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

BLAKELY, DAvip, Steamboat Rock, ac- 
cepts call to Congregational ch., Stacey- 
ville, la. 

DONALDSON, Newton, Washington, O., 
accepts call to Bellevue, Penn. 


in Chippewa 


ord. in Jackson, 


ord. in Vineyard 


a | 
@® 


re- 


Osage, Ia., ac- 


in Belchertown, 


accepts call to North 


M., Palmyra, 


NICHOLS, G. P., Binghamton, N. Y., called 
to Denver, Col. 
PARRY, THOMAS, Chicago, Ill, accepts 


call to Michigan City, Mich. 
UNSTED, T. J., D.D., called to White Ha- 
ven, Penn. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BALLENTINE, F. S., becomes rector of 
Church Good Shepherd, Scranton, Penn. 

BROWN, J. E., becomes rector of Church 
Reconciliation, Webster, Mass. 

CAPERS, ELLIson, becomes rector of Trin- 
ity ch., Co: umbia, S S. C. 

CLAPP, H. S., assistant minister in Mount 
Calvary ch, Baltimore, Md. 

DENNISTON, Jno. A., becomes assistant 
minister in Morristown, N N.J. 

DUNCAN, THOMAs, becomes ‘tector of St. 
Stephen’s, Cecil Co., M 

ESTELLE, H. C. E., takes charge of the 
Indian Territory mission in Arkansas. 

HICKMAN, H. P., enters on his rectorship 
of St. Martin’s, Radnor, Penn. 

HONEYMAN, MELVIN, becomes rector of 
St. Paul’s ch, Hanover, N. Y. 

KELLEY, SAMUEL T., ~ oa diocesan 
missionary of Pennsy vania 

RUSSELL, Epwin B., enters upon his duties 
in Florence, Italy. 

STARR, REGINALD H., D.D., becomes as- 
sistant minister of St. Thomas’s ch., 
New York City. 

M. M., pesemeen rector of Christ 





wife.”"—Epoch, 
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* SIEGFRIED.” 


THE aspirations of enthusiastic believers 
in Wagner’s supremacy in the domain of the 
drama linked to music and of music expres- 
sive of dramatic principles, were again grat- 
ified on Wednesday evening of last week by 
the splendid and successful presentment of 
“‘Siegfried.”” That portion of the exceed- 
ingly large audience crowding the Metro- 
politan Opera House from floor to ceiling, 
who came anticipating more recondite ele- 
ments of their pleasure were heartily satis- 
fied, inasmuch asthe beautiful music-drama 
has not been performed more artistically, 
in all really essential respects, than on the 
present occasion. That still larger class of 
opera-goers who do not yet define exactly 
what Wagnerism in art is, or what they 
really go out for to see when a production 
like “Siegfried” is undertaken for their 
entertaiument, were, at least, astonished, 
and heartily enthusiastic. A popular as 
well as every other success rewarded the 
management for their latest advancement 
in the path which is making New York a 
notable city in music. After such strong 
demonstrations of metropolitan taste as 
were repeated last week it would be folly to 
question the supremacy of Wagner in 
America and in its musical center. 

The literary, or the psychological and 
emotional groundwork of ‘Siegfried,’ be- 
sidesa proper scanning of its musical set- 
ting, as distinguished and contrasted from 
any sister members of the Wagnerian treat- 
ment of the Niebelungen myth, really call for 
a long analysis by themselves, for which 
several columns of a newspaper would not 
be too much. In its idyllic, graceful, forest 
fairy-story nature, and simplicity of action 
where, at least, the hero is concerned, “‘ Sieg- 
fried”’ is a refreshing contrast to the violent 
and tragic passions that carry forward the 
story of the doomed Sieymund,the disobe- 
dient Valkyr, Briinnhilde, the fateful en- 
tanglements between Siegfried and his Gib- 
ichung entertainers in the overwhelming ca- 
lamities of the final ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods,” 
and its grotesqueness is less repellant than 
that which characterizes ‘‘Rheingold.’’ We 
find Siegfried an ideal child of Nature, 
growing up under the nurture of the repul- 
sive dwarf, Mime, who sees in the boy only 
a means to his sordid end of regaining the 
accursed Khine treasures. We see him a 
tool in Mime’s hands, but one which cuts 
the handler. In the depths of the forest we 
see him kill a hideous dragon, possess him- 
self of the treasures Mime ionged for, 
slay the treacherous dwarf, talk with 
birds stretched out under the sunniest of 
skies and greenest of branches, hear the 
news of the wife that he shall win if he 
“knows fear ’’ so little as to face her fiery 
defenses. Last of all, laughing ever, he 
fights the flame, and clasps the awakened 
Valkyr in his arms, as the curtain falls on 
their mutual acclaims, ‘* Heil der Sonne, die 
uns bescheint! Heil dem Tage der uns 
umleuchtet!”’ It is always the same joyful, 
shining and light-bringing Siegfried, the 
very incarnation of a radiant young fearless 
demigod, living a lovely bit of primitive 

Arcadianism before our eyes, and a stead- 

fast contrast to the somber and lurid per- 

sonalities and incidents before and after 
this early manhood of his. Thetext ismore 
poetical, perhaps, than the rest.of the Ring, 
one might say more lyrical. There are 
weird and gloomy episodes and passions, 
but relatively brief; and rather illustrative 
of the prevailing sunshininess and seduc- 
tiveness. Threeexciting dramatic climaxes 
are prominent: Seigfried’s Forging of the 

Sword, left him, broken, by his father, in 

Mime’s cavern; his Victory over the Dragon, 

in the cave Neidhole; and the awakening of 

Briinnhilde by him, from her enchanted 

sleep in the lonely mountain-summit, where 

she was left in the ‘“‘ Walkiire.”’ 

The music, has, of course, amazing variety 
and beauty of color amd loveliness of mo- 
tives, that which accompanies the medita- 
tions and movements of Siegfried in the 
forest being some of the most exquisite 

Wagner ever conceived. It is true that 

there is no such sensuous melodiousness 

as in the first scene of the ‘‘ Rheingold,” 
there could be no room for any such tran- 
scendent passages as the Farewell of Wotan, 
not to menton—all these regarded merely as 
music—several well-known passages in the 
“Dusk of the Gods.” Even the lofty and rhap- 
sodic awakening of Briinnhilde is manifest- 
ly far less inspired than was her farewell to 
the sun. A great deal of the music accompa- 
nying the talk of Mime, Alberich, Wotan 
and “irda in the darkness of the hill-slopes 
(although some passages in the latter’s dia- 
logue are of marvelous orchestral charm), 
Parta kes of the uninteresting nature of 


and it ought to be unsparingly cut. The 
first scene, between Siegfriéd and Mime, is 
especially dull and prolix. The duet con- 
cluding the opera strikes one as long spun 
and tedious, and dependent on the endurance 
of the singers to be entiryel enjoyable. There 
is no doybt that ‘Siegfried’ shows such odd 
fallings away or mistakes of Wagner’s gen- 
ius, and these justas its action develops 
in dignity and approaches humanity. Evi- 
dently fate denied Wagner the Ercles vein 
so long as he worked over this. Here he was 
not to be fantastic or passionate and impress 
us musically as at othertimes. The want of 
human interest which pervades the story 
carried a malocchio with it, for somehow, 
owing to reasons negative and positive as to 
its materials that want is surely felt in 
“‘Siegfried”’ with curious persistency. Com- 
parisons between its music and that of ** Die 
Walkiire” are specially natural. But, when 
all that does not impress us as Wagner at 
his best is admitted, this third of the Niebe- 
lung dramas stands out, a thing of indescrib- 
able beauty, potency and grace in the Ring 
group, and to many not one bar or sentence 
would be dispensable. 

The cast for the evening included Mr. Al- 
vary as Siegfried, Adolf Fischer as Wotan, 
Herr Ferenczy as Mime, Herr von Milde as 
Alberich, Herr Elmblad as Fafner, Frau- 
lein Brandt as Erda, Fraulein Lehmann as 
Brinnhilde, and Frau Seidl-Kraus as 
the Voice of the Bird. 

Mr. Alvary was almost a perfect Siegfried 
physically and vocally, and in the part can 
have few rivals. He has taken another 
great step in a growingly brilliant Wagne- 
rian reputation. Mr. Fischer’s Wotan was 
the next strongest work of the evening. 
Miss Lehmann sang superbly when the final 
scene disclosed her to the audience. The 
other artists, unless we except Miss Brandt 
as Erda, acquitted themselves admirably. 
The Dresden and Baireuth casts have been 
scarcely materially stronger. The four 
scenes of the work carefully and effectively 
doubled the standard stage-models and de- 
signs, and Mime’s Cavern and the lovely 
forest were superb pictures. The Dragon 
achieved a distinct spectacular success and 
was as perfect in awfulness and activity as 
a dragon can be. The fire-effects in the last 
act were not artistically concluded, and the 
treatment of the light-effects left a great 
deal to be desired. Still, the indifferent 
state of mechanical appliances was most 
efficiently met, and the Forging of Nothung 
never more realistically motinted. Anton 
Seidl directed the great orchestra. He was 
called, with the singers, again and again 
before the curtain. It was a memorable 
night for them, the public, and ia the his- 
tory of art in the country. *‘ Siegfried”’ was 
repeated Friday and Monday. 
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....Mr. Frank Van der Stucken’s concerts 
of American music are now in progress 
and will form the subject of an article 
next week. 


Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE ELECTIONS. 


ELECTIONS were held in many of the 
states on Tuesday of last week; but as there 
were no congressional elections (except in 
Rbode Island), in some states there was no 
voting at all. The elections in the follow- 
ing states were confined to state or local 
tickets: 

NEW YORK went strongly Democratic so 
far as the state ticket was concerned, but 
the Legislature remains Republican by a 
majority of ten inthe Senate and sixteen in 
the Assembly. The Democratic plurality 
for Cook, who head the state ticket as Sec- 
retary of State, is 17,852. For the other 
candidates on the Democratic ticket the 
plurality will be several thousand less. Of- 
ficial and unofficial returns from every 
county in the state make the Third Party 
Prohibition vote 39,048, a gain of only 2,611 
over last year. The George vote will reach 
about 72,000. The gain in the Democratic 
plurality over 1885 is 6,718. In New York 
City Col. John R. Fellows defeated De 
Lancey Nicoll for District-Attorney, the 
Democratic plurality being about 53,000, and 
all other offices went to the Democrats. In 
Brooklyn the city ticket was carried by the 
Democrats by the narrowest plurality. 
Chapin, the candidate for Mayor, winning 
his election by about 700 votes. 

MASSACHUSETTS was carried by the Repub- 
licans. Governor Ames was re-élected. The 
returns show that £65,000 yotes were cast, or 
about 56,000 more than in 1885, and 22,000 in 
excess of last year’s vote. The vote is 
divided as follows: Ames (Rep.), 135,912; 





their characters and subjects of talk, 


plurality, 17,611, against 9,473 last year. 
This is a clear majority of 6,556, against 923 
in 1886. Brackett (Rep.), for Lieutenant- 
Governor has a plurality of 22,144 over Cut- 
ting, (Dem.) The complexion of the next 
Legislature will be as follows: House—165 
Republicans, 72 Democrats, 2 Independents; 
Senate—30 Republicans and 10 Democrats. 
The Democrats lose eight in the Senate and 
eleven in the House as compared with last 
year. 
RHODE ISLAND elected a Republican to 
Congress, Warren O. Arnold receiving a plu- 
rality of 838 votes, and defeating Judge 
Bradley... A plurality only was necessary to 
elect. The total vote cast was 15,630; about 
1,600 less than the vote of the district at the 
extraordinary State election last spring, but 
over 4,000 more than the vote at the regular 
Congressional election last fall, when Brad- 
ley had a plurality of about 600 over Dixon, 
the then Republicin candidate, a majority 
being then necessary to elect. The election 
was postponed until last week when the plu- 
rality was reversed. 
OHIO was carried by the Republicans, 
Governor Foraker being re-elected by a plu- 
rality of over 25,000. The Republicans will 
also have a majority in both houses of the 
legislature. 
NEW JERSEY returned a Republican legis- 
lature, giving a majority of sixteen in the 
assembly as against a Democratic majority 
of two last year, and a majority of two or 
three in the Senate. The Prohibition vote 
fell off to a marked degree. 
IowA went Republican, though the Demo- 
crats made gains over last year. Returns 
from 750 of the 900 precincts of the state 
show a net Democratic gain of 785. If the 
same vote is maintained in the remainder of 
the state, it will give Larrabee (Rep.) 13,000 
plurality for Governor, and a majority of 
8,000 over all. The vote of Coin (Union 
Labor) for Governor will be between 9,000 
and 10,000. Farnham (Proh.) has less than 
200 in the state. The legislature will be 
Republican by about forty-five on joint bal- 
lot, and will elect a successor to James F. 
Wilson in the United States Senate. 
VIRGINIA was carried by the Democrats, 
who will have a majority of about fifty in 
the Legislature, which does not vary much 
from last year. The Republicans elected 
five colored members to the House. 
PENNSYLVANIA gives the Republicans a 
plurality of over 36,000 for Hart for State 
Treasurer, and 34,000 for Williams for Su- 
preme Court Judge. In Philadelphia the 
returns assure the success of Colonel Dech- 
ert (Dem.) for City Controller by about 
_ 21,000 plurality over Maloney (Rep.), and the 
election of Krumhbaar (Dem.) over Leeds 
(Rep.) by less than 8,000. Pierie (Rep.) for 
Recorder of Deeds has between 18,000 and 
20,000 pluralicy over Ditman (Dem.). 
MARYLAND is charged with having been 
the seat of fraud on election day. The Ger- 
man Democratic machine carried the state 
ticket headed by Jackson by about 9,000 
votes. The only point at which they were 
defeated was in the rejection of the consti- 
tutional convention, which they favored by 
15,000 votes. The Republicans, however, 
gained thirteen members in the State House 
of Delegates. The new Legislature is com- 
posed of 22 Democrats and 4 Republicans, 
and the House of Delegates of 66 Democrats 
and 25 Republicans. Many of the Senators 
elected this year, including the Republi- 
cans, hold over to the session of 1889-90, 
which elects a successor to United States 
Senator Wilson. 
MIssIssIPPlI elected members of the Legis- 
lature and county officers. It goes without 
saying that the Democrats met with no suc- 
cessful opposition. 
NEBRASKA gave over 20,000 majority for 
the Republican state ticket. The Prohibi- 
tionists showed decided gains in the country 
districts and small towns, but did not count 
heavily in Omaha, Lincoln and the large 
towns. 
OREGON was chiefly interested in the Pro- 
hibition amendment submitted to the peo- 
ple. It was defeated by a majority of from 
7,000 to 8,000 votes. 
DAKOTA recorded her desire for division 
by a considerable majority, whatever oppo- 
sition was expressed being in North Da- 
kota. Local option seems to have gained 
the day in most of the counties. The follow- 
ing counvies voted in favor of local option: 
Bellman, Cass, Foster, Grand Forks, 
Griggs, Kidder, Lamoure, Neison, Ransom, 
Sargent, Traill, Beadley, Brookings, 
Brown, Davison, Edmunds, Faulk, Hand, 
Hughes, Hyde, Jerauld, lake Minnebaha, 
Sanborn, Spink and Turner. This list will 
be increased as the returns come in. The 
vote cast was very light in almost every 
county and little excitement is reported, 


....The anxiety which the people of Chi- 





Lovering (Dem.), 118,311; Karle (Pro.), 10,697; 
Marks (Labor), 848; total, 265,268; Ames’s 


nouncement that Governor Oglesby had 

decided to interfere only in the case of two 

of the condemned Anarchists, Fielden and 

Schwab. His reasons for not interfering in 

the case of Spies, Parsons, Lingg, Engel and 

Fischer were that they were guilty and had 

not asked for executive clemency as guilty 

men, but had demanded freedom as inno- 

cent men. On the same day, Louis Lingg, 

by some means unknown, secreted in his 
cell a small dynamite shell. Placing this 
in his mouth he blew his jaw and 
neck to pieces. He lingered for sev- 
eral hours in agony. His death and the 
commutation of his companions left 
four men to be hanged. These were 
August Spies, Adolph Fischer, George 
Engel and A. R. Parsons. They were 
hanged in the jail of Cook County on Fri- 
day morning for participation in a conspir- 
acy which resulted in the death of Police- 
man Matthias A. Degan, and six of his com- 
rades, and the maiming of about sixty-five 
men on the night of May 4th, 1886,in what is 
now known as the riot in the Haymarket. 
They died as they had lived, unrepentant 
and defiant. ‘Hurrah for Anarchy,’ cried 
Fischer in his mixed German and English, 
as the fatal cap was drawn over his fave; 
“Hurrah for Anarchy,’ repeated the stolid 
Engel exultingly. ‘This isthe happiest day 
of my life‘’’ theatrically exclaimed Spies. 
“Oh, men of America, hear me’’—began 
Parsons, when the trap, falling with a crash, 
cut short his intended address. On Sunday 
the bodies were buried by the friends of An- 
archy, but there was no disturbance attend- 
ing the ceremonies. 


FOREIGN. 


....A serious riot occurred in Trafalgar 
Square, London, on Sunday. The socialist 
friends of Mr. R. C. Graham, Member of 
Parliament for the Northwest Division of 
Lanarkshire, gathered there in defiance of 
the police order, to hear Mr. Graham speak. 
There had been rumors of the intended dem- 
onstration; four thousand policemen there- 
fore took possession of the approaches to 
Trafalgar Square at an early hour. They 
had been onthe ground but a short time 
when various societies, Socialist, Radical 
and Irish, approached the Square from every 
direction. The paraders were headed by 
bands of music, and they carried banners 
and mottoes. The police attacked and dis- 
persed each group as it arrived near the 
Square. Fierce fights took place on the 
Strand, Northumberland Avenue, White- 
hall, Pall Mall and other adjacent streets. 
One of the societies succeeded in entering 
the Square, but was repulsed after a 
bloody fight in which Commoner Graham 
was seriously injured. Mr. Graham was 
subsequently arrested for attacking the po- 
lice. At 4:30 P.M., the crowd in the vicinity 
of the Square numbrred 100,000. and the po- 
lice were powerless to disperse them. Cavy- 
alry and infantry were summoned to the as- 
sistance of the police. but no charge was 
made, as the people of their own accord be- 
gan to disperse at dusk. About 200 citizens 
and forty policemen were injured. Fifty 
persons were arrested, among them being 
the Socialist Burns. Some of the injured 
were well enough to leave the hospitals 
after treatment. One patient was dread- 
fully burned with vitriol squirted from a 
syringe. Another declares that he was 
bayoneted. Two policemen were stabbed 
with knives. It was noticeable that the 
crowd, while hooting the police, cheered the 
cavalry and infantry posted in the middle 
of the Square ready for action, in case the 
crowd broke the police line. If the crowd 
had succeeded in breaking the line, it is be- 


lieved that the Riot Act would have been 
read, and the infahftry would have been 
ordered to fire. 


....JIn the French Chamber of Deputies 
last Thursday M. Piou moved that the 
Government order an immediate inquiry 
into the allegations against M. Wilson. 
Prime Minister Rouvier said that in the de- 
plorable matters which had been made pub- 
lic the Government had done its duty from 
the outset and had directed the opening of a 
new inquiry—a judicial inquiry—in order 
to ascertain the truthof the disclosures 
made at the Caffarel trial and assure re-. 
spect for the law from all persons without 
distinction. The Government, he said, ac- 
cepted M. Piou’s motion and he trusted that 
nobody would misapprehend the feelings 


which actuated it in sodoing. It is said 
that President Grévy has declared tbat he 
has no intention of resigning in view of this 
movement against his son-in-law. 


...-The specialists have been examining 
the growth in the throat of the Crown 
Prince of Germany and pronounce it camcer 
and say there is no hope of cure. The 


Prince’s life may be prolonged tor several 
years, however. It is not known whether 





cago have felt for many days was relieved 
jn a measure last Thursday, by the an- 






the larynx operation will be performed or 
not, 
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A REGIMENT OF UNEMPLOYED 
MINISTERS. 


In round numbers there are about one 
thousand unemployed Congregational 
ministers in the United States. This fact 
is somewhat startling and indicates some- 
thing wrong. This unemployed regiment 
is equal to one-fourth of the entire minis- 
terial force of Congregationalism in this 
country. They have been educated and 
trained for their work at vast cost of time, 
hard work and money; and represent in a 
spiritual sense a vast unemployed capital 
which is sadly needed in the ‘‘ Master’s 
business.” 

Dr. Strong says that if we had ten 
times as many seminaries and they were 
each filled with twice as many students as 
now, it would be impossible to supply 
the demand for ministers of the 
Missisippi River. And yet are a 
thousand ministers not in the active min- 
istry, and practically unfitted 
other useful employment. We may as- 
sume that some of them mistaken 
their calling and that others are in transit 
from one field of labor to another; but 
this can represent but a small per cent. 
Then, doubtless, some are old and incapa- 
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ble of further charge or responsibility. 
A few have married rich wives and their 
throats have given out in consequence, and 
they have been compelled to take long, if 
not permanent, vacations, Still there is 
almost a regiment left. 

Take a case, hardly an imaginary one. 
This man was considered twenty years 
ago one of the bright and shining and ris- 
ing lights. He was a young man of splen- 
did natural gifts; a prize man in college; 
a graduate of one of our oldest Seminaries; 
a brilliant writer and a fine speaker. You 





see him hanging about a publishing house 
in which are one or two denominational 
editorial rooms and mission secretaries’ 
offices. He looks dejected, and is clad in 
seedy and threadbare clothes. After greet- 
ing him you inquire where he is now set- 
tled. He replies sadly and lugubriously: 
‘*Nowhere.” ‘‘ Why, my dear brother, 
how does that happen?’ ‘ Well, I don’t 
know. I gotout of a pastorate more than 
three years ago, and have never been 
called to one since; I have been doing a 
little supply work in the mean time, have 
in fact been temporary supply for several 
churches, but somehow when they come 
to calla minister they do not call me.” 
You express your surprise and sympa- 
thy and ask him concerning his family. 
There are half a dozen children, the eld- 
est about sixteen years old. His possible 
income from supplies and an occasional 
contributed article is not altogether more 
than six hundred dollars,hardly a me- 
chanic’s wages. ‘*‘ Why don’t you go out 
West and begin life and work afresh? You 
are not yet an old man and now that you 
have unfortunately won the degree of 
W. C. (** Waiting for a Call’), it is more 
than probable that you will fail of a set- 
tlement here, where you are best known. 
Go at once to the Secretary of the Home 
Missionary Society and ask for an appoint- 
ment to a frontier field; take hold of 
work out there vigorously and in a little 


while you will be in full swim of 
work again.” ‘No, I am an East- 
ern man; I like the East and I 


do not like the West. I think the churches 
here owe me a call, and I am expecting to 
get one. I have lots of friends and they 
are all working for me, and I do not see 
why it is that I am left out in the cold.” 
And so on, andsoon. It is pitiful to 
hear him talk. He has, little by little, 
lost his self-respect and become a chronic 
grumbler, blaming the churches and find- 
ing fault with Providence. You turn 
away from him sadly and wonder how 
far he can be typical of the *‘ regiment 
of unemployed ministers.” 

The churches and the country need 
every minister and thousands more than 
have: but they need men who are 
filled with the spirit of faith and work, 
who are ready to say to God and the 
churches: ‘‘ Here am I; send me”; ready 
to go anywhere and take any kind 
of a church or an open field where is no 
Without speaking of the West 
at all, there are hundreds of pastorless 
churches in New England where there 
are hundreds of churchless ministers. 
Why not get these needy churches and 
needy ministers together? What hinders? 
We suppose that both churches and min- 
are fastidious and fussy. The 
minister wants an ideal 
church, and is waiting for that church to 
discover and call him. The pastorless 
church wants an ideal minister, and is 
sampling the whole lot, trying to decide 
upon one that will suit it, and in the 
mean time losing its taste for the Gos- 
pel by tasting so many men. 

Of course it is a little mortifying fora 
minister who has spent much time and 
money preparing himself for this great 
work to go about hat in hand, asking, not 
to say begging, foracall. But the work 
of the Lord ought to be puton a higher 
plane than that of individual taste and 
personal dignity. Were we to advise an 
unemployed minister, who had no doubt 
of his call to serve God in the Gospel, the 
first thing we would bid him do would be 
to ascertain which of the churches in the 
state in which he lived were without pas- 
tors; and then we would have him make 
such inquiry as would lead to the best infor- 
mation concerning them, and then; he 
should either go in person or write (to go 
in person would be better), to the com- 
mittee or officers of that church and tell 
them that he was without a charge at pres- 
ent, but was anxious to be doing the Mas- 
ter’s work, and offer to come to them; not 
as pastor, but asa minister of the Gos- 
pel, and do what he could under God, to 
take care of their church and preach the 
Gospel till such time as they might be 
united upon some man of God to become 
their pastor. He should stipulate for no 
salary, only for work. Then he should 
pray God to fill him with faith and the 
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Holy Ghost, and go to work not for self, 
but for God and for souls. Let him preach 
on the Sabbath the very best Gospel ser- 
mons he has, or can compose, and dur- 
ing the week let him visit from house to 
house, and by personal conversation and 
other methods of spiritual) effort endeavor 
to interest the people in religious things, 
We do not believe it would be long, not 
many weeks certainly, before God would 
pour out his Spirit upon such a field, 
worked in this manner, and a gracious re- 
vival of religion would result. This would 
solve the problem for at least one church- 
less minister and one pastorless church. 


- 


THE SENTIMENT OF HONORARY 
MEMBERS. 





THOSE who want the agitation concern- 
ing the management of the American 
Board to go on can of course find one pre- 
text or another to prolong it. The utter- 
ances at Des Moines were supposed at the 
time to be sufficiently explicit; but the 
minority claimed that there were points 
in those utterances distinctly favorable to 
their cause, and confidently predicted 
that the results at Springfield would indi- 
cate another advance for their party. 
The results at Springfield were, however, 
so clear and definite. and so carefully 
guarded against misinterpretation, that 
the agitators could find no_ possible 
ground for encouragementin any of the 
votes or decisions of the Board. 

But they still had one resource left. 
They could say that the Board was a close 
corporation, un-Congregational in its or- 
ganization and unrepresextative of the 
churches in its administration, a ma- 
chine, in fact, run solely in the interests 
of Secretary Alden and party. They 
could point to the election of new cor- 
porate members and allege that they 
were chosen because they were known 
to be in accord with the managers, and 
were voted in just in time to give the 
emphasis of number to the decision of 
the crucial point in the proceedings. Had 
the numerous honorary members present 
been allowed to vote, the result, they say, 
would not have been so one-sided. 

This is the crumb of comfort which the 
minority have been feeding on. Itis too 
bad to take away this last crumb, but it is 
necessary to do so in the interests of truth 
and peace. The Congregationalist has 
done this very cleverly. It took the 
minority at their word, and ‘‘polled” the 
honorary members who were present by 
means of a circular letter asking their 
suffrages on two points: 1, The action con- 
cerning councils; 2, The action approving 
the course of the Home Department. Of 
the 546 honorary members in attendance 
at Springfield, 452sent answers. Of these 
309 approve all that was done unreserved- 
ly and 75 disapprove all that was done. 
Of the remaining 68, 17 approve the re- 
sults in general with some qualification; 
10 approve the action asto councils, and 
38 do not approve the action as to the 
Home Department. Taking the action of 
the Home Department as the crucial test, 
we have this result: 326 approve and 113 
disapprove—a clear majority in favor of 
the action of 213. 

Now the vote of the corporate members 
approving the Home Department was 95 
to 43, which is a little more than two to 
one. If the honorary members had been 
allowed to vote the result would have 
been (counting those who answered The 
Congregationalist’s circular) 421 to 156—a 
majority considerably larger in propor- 
tion than that given by the corporate 
members. This must be accepted as con- 
clusive against the claim that the action 
at Springfield does not represent the gen- 
eral sentiment of the churches. It shows 
that the corporate members voted pre- 
cisely as the great majority of supporters 
of the Board would have voted, and this 
should be the end of all controversy on 
this point. This expression of the honor- 
ary members is especially significant 
when we remember that 269 of the 384 
who wholly approved or disapproved all 
that was done at Springfield, reside in 
the states of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, where the chief strength of the mi- 
nority is to be found. 

Is it unreasonable now, after such a 





demonstration of the sentiment of the 
churches, to ask that the Board be al- 
lowed to pursue its work in peace? Is it 
too much to say that those who insist on 
a continuance of the agitation will prove 
their willingness to inflict a wanton in- 
jury on the Board and the cause it stands 
for? 


_ 
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THE EXECUTIONS AND THEIR LES- 
SONS. : 


First, let it be understood that the 
execution of those four men in Chicago 
was not anact of vengeance. Wedo not 
execute men, nor do we imprison men 
because we are angry with them, and 
wish to demand an eye for an eye, a life 
for a life. Our theory of punishment is 
purely benevolent. It is for the public 
good. It is a measure of protection 
We shut men up in prison not to make 
them suffer but to prevent them, or to 
prevent others like them, from repeating 
the injury they have dene. We hang 
murderers because, and only because, we 
believe that hanging them is the best de- 
terrent upon other criminals. We no- 
tice that men under sentence of death are 
generally very glad to have their sen- 
tence ‘‘reduced,” ‘‘commuted,” to im- 
prisonment for life. They dread execu- 
tion more than anything else. So we 
have no doubt that the death penalty is 
the most efficient deterrent and we 
adopt it. But it must be remembered 
that itis not on accoutit of the criminal 
that we execute him. It is wholly on ac- 
count of others. If we thought a lighter 
penalty equally efficient, we would adopt 
it; or if we thought no penalty at all 
equally efficient we would inflict none. 
To call the death penalty barbarous, or to 
speak of it as vengeance, is contrary to 
the fact. Vengeance is barbarous; but 
here is no vengeance, nothing but love 
and care for the community. It is true 
that we care less for the assassins than 
for the whole community, and therefore 
itis incidental and necessary that the as- 
sassins die to prove our love and care 
for the community. This is the theory of 
all penal legislation without which gov- 
ernment cannot exist. 

Again, in the case of these four men who 
were hanged the other day, it is to be pre- 
sumed that they were guilty. They were 
arrested as murderers, tried as murderers, 
convicted as murderers, and have been 
hanged as murderers. More than a score 
of men were purposely killed, or seriously 
wounded by the throwing of a bomb. It 
is not relevant that these men were the 
special protectors of society, whose lives 
are constantly at its service and are to be 
held most sacred. It is relevant that they 
were men, and were murdered. Some- 
body made the bomb with which they 
were murdered for the purpose of murder. 
Somebody incited the murder. There 
were confederates, accomplices, accessor- 
ies, conspirators. There were men who 
had been plotting murder, and distribut- 
ing instructions and encouragement. 
These four men who have been hanged 
after full trial, have been convicted.under 
laws which give a criminal every advan- 
tage, of being these conspirators. The 
judge approves the finding of the jury. 
Court after court, with great care, has ap- 
proved the regularity of the trial. The 
Governor of the State has carefully ex- 
amined the evidence and finds no reason 
to doubt their guilt. There is not one 
chance in ten thousand that they have 
been wrongfully condemned. Their crime 
is nota political one, but conspiracy to 
murder. They are not hanged for their 
opinions, nor for their defense of revolu- 
tion, but for helping make, distribute and 
explode an instrument of death. They 
are not to be pitied as martyrs toa prin- 
ciple, but condemned as murderers. 

Once more,their honesty of purpose has 
nothing to do with it. They may be fan- 
atics or unrecognized saints. They may 
have verily thought they did God service 
in defending and accomplishing murder. 
They may be a hundred times better men 
than judge or jury. If you please, they 
may be the forerunners of a new and 
higher order of social civilization in 
which wealth will no longer crush labor. 
Even if all this were allowed they must 
die. Such men might afford to die, and 
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these men, who, we believe, were no such 
prophets, had to die because they had 
committed murder. With no spirit of 
vengeance, we repeat, toward them, they 
had to die because they murdered or 
maimed a score of men. We must protect 
our citizens against murderers, and the 
best way to protect them is to hang the 
murderers, 

One more lesson: The public incitement 
to murder should be sternly restrained by 
law. Inthe murder of those policemen 
the city of Chicago reaped what it 
had sown. It had allowed these men 
to harangue their public for months in 
support of murder. Newspapers and 
pamphlets had been printed, describing 
how bombs should be made, explaining 
how they should be used, and showing 
how, in the presence of these new weap- 
ons, the police force of the city would be 
entirely at the mercy of the conspirators. 
If their full plans had been carried out 
we should have had not one bomb thrown, 
and these few men killed, but hundreds 
or thousands killed, and the murdering 
mob triumphant over all law. It is a 
mercy of God that the case is no worse. 
1t will now be doubly our fault if this is 
repeated. We wil] and must allow citi- 
zens to meet and tell their wrongs. They 
may arraign the laws and customs of so- 
ciety. They may demand that wealth be 
curbed, and that poverty be abolished. 
But when they urge murder, when they 
preach violence, when they publicly dis- 
tribute the literature of assassination, 
then they must be suppressed. That is 
not liberty of speech. We must insist 
that Messieurs the Assassins set the exam- 
ple, so that we may not have to hang 
them. mi 


PRESIDENT MCCOSH. 


AMERICA is indebted to Europe for two 
great educators, Louis Agassiz and James 
McCosh. Professor Agassiz may be said 
to have introduced to this country the 
scientific study of Biology. Before him it 
was little more than a collectors’ hunt 
after specimens. All the zoologists of 
the country are his children. 

What Agassiz did for our science over 
th> whole country, Dr. McCosh has done 
for education generally in the Presbyte- 
rian Church. It was his task to put the 
Presbyterians in the forefront of educa- 
tional progress, and to make their chief 
college one of the great universities of the 
country. 

When Dr. McCosh came to the presiden- 
cy of the College of New Jersey in 1868, 
he had already achieved his fame and 
done his chief work in Philosophy. 
Henceforth his task was in the field of 
general education. It is almost impos- 
sible for one who knows Princeton only as 
it has been of late years to conceive what 
was its condition in 1868. It was ascc- 
ond-class college, with nothing more than 
the decadent classical and mathematical 
course of those days, with no special de- 
partments, no cabinets or laboratories, 
and no provisions for research. We then 
had two passable universities, Harvard 
and Yale; and the other colleges of New 
England, Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Brown, 
Williams and Amherst, were all of them 
far in advance of Princeton. Dr. Mc- 
Cosh must have been confounded by the 
task before him. But already one mag- 
nificent gift had made his work easy. He 
had the further power of securing other 
friends. The vast wealth of the Presby- 
terian Church in New York was imme- 
diately put at his service; a Church per- 
haps more generous thanany other, and 
whose merchant princes needed only a 
master mind to tell them what was wanted 
to make their college the peer of any oth- 
er. Thestream of benefactions that has 
flowed in has been almost without limit, 
and the honor of the consequent growth 
belongs to Dr. Mc Cosh. 

Dr. McCosh’s success as an organizer 
comes from the fact that he has a com- 

prehensive mind. He isa metaphysician, 
but not that alone. He is no mere spe- 
Cialist. He would easily have made as 
great a naturalist as he has a philosopher. 
He is not one of those men who want to 
wait till science has said its last word. 
He is eager to ask science what she 


handmaid of religion, He is a man of 
great breadth, great faith, and great 
energy. Under him, Princeton College 
has made more rapid progress than any 
other institution of its class in the coun- 
try, and has risen to deserve the title of 
University, which it will soon assume. 
Dr. McCosh has retained a marvelous 
energy in his old age, and it hardly seems 
that he need, out of any weakness, to re- 
tire. But a man of his years can properly 
ask to have the burden of administration 
put on younger shoulders. His name 
will ever be the chief name in the history 
of the University of New Jersey. 


» 
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THE SALOON IN THE ELECTIONS. 


THE Saloon played a conspicuous part 
in the elections of last week, particularly 
in New York and Pennsylvania, where it 
appeared in the guise of ‘‘ Personal Lib- 
erty.” Weare not sorry to have the Sa- 
loon take the platform and plainly formu- 
late its demands. While the boldness of 
this policy indicates its consciousness of 
strength, this very boldness alarms and 
arouses the opposition, and shows how 
real the danger is from this corrupt and 
corrupting source. Its strength and its 
purposes are not so apparent when its 
campaign is conducted quietly through a 
political party. 
The Saloon openly demanded in conven- 
tion at Albany that the New York Sun- 
day laws be so modified as to allow its 
doors to be open for business Sunday af- 
ternoons and evenings, and it declared it 
would use the 75,000 votes which it 
claimed to control to defeat all candidates 
for the legislature who would not pledge 
themselves as in favor of such modifica- 
tion. It was a bold challenge, and Chris- 
tian sentiment was outspoken in mass- 
meetings in opposition to the pro- 
posed invasion of the rights of 
rest and religion, and an appeal 
was made for all friends of sobri- 
ety and the Sabbath to unite to defeat all 
‘*Personal Liberty” candidates. The 
‘*Personal Liberty” candidates were, ex- 
cept in a very few instances, the regular, 
Vemocratic nominees, and it was appar- 
ent to every anxious defender of the Sab- 
bath that all that stood between the 
Saloon and the accomplishment of its pur- 
poses was the Republican nominees. Some 
of these were Saloon men, but in the main 
they were an‘i-Saloon men. With the 
issue thus made all the Saloon men ought 
to have been found on one side and all 
anti-Saloon men on the other. But it was 
not so in fact. Third Party candidates 
were in the field, no one of whom, as 
everybody knew, could be elected, but 
each of whom drew from the anti-Saloon 
ranks and left those on whom the 
hopes of Christian men depended in so 
far unsupported. It was not an edifying 
spectacle, and we have to thank for it, 
first, the half-hearted policy of Republi- 
can leaders, many of whom are trying to 
carry water on one shoulder and rum on 
the other. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the nominees of the party are chiefly of 
the anti-Saloon class, confidence in the 
honesty of the intentions of the party has 
not been re-established, while Saloon men, 
on the other hand, have come to look up- 
onit as no safe party for them. Second,the 
blind partisanship of Third Party men, 
whose course, as indicated by the in- 
creased Third Party vote, was adapted to 
throw the control of the Legislature into 
the hands of the Saloon. 
In New York City the Saloon dominated 
completely, as in former years. We doubt 
whether the decent citizens of New York 
understand how bad the condition of the 
electorate is. Of the twenty-four districts 
eleven elected liquor dealers as aldermen 
and seven elected liquor dealers as assem- 
blymen—all Democrats. In one-third of 
the districts there were no Republican 
nominations at all, so hopeless is the con- 
dition of the electorate. The first six 
districts are solid for the Saloon, and the 
first three elected as aldermen men who 
own between them nine saloons, and these 
Saloon districts gave special support to 
the boodler’s candidate for District Attor- 
ney. There is something in these facts 
for decent men to think about. 
‘* Personal Liberty ” was also the cry in 











knows, and quick to show that she is the 


New York, was made chiefly against the 
Republican candidates. In Philadelphia, 
where the Republican majority was about 
14,000 on the state ticket, the Democratic 
candidates for sheriff and controller, who 
were indorsed by the Personal Liber- 
ty League, were elected by majorities of 
7,069 and 8,455 respectively, no fewer than 
7,008 Republican votes, according to 
Chairman Cooper, of the Republican State 
Committee, going with the Democratic 
and Saloon vote. As to the state, Mr. 
Cooper says: 

“The Republican majority in the state is 
altogether gratifying, and if the State Com- 
mittee had not plainly accepted the chal- 
lenge thrown down by the Liquor and Per- 
sonal Liberty Leagues we would have been 
beaten, and if the same challenge had been 
accepted in New York we would have won 
that state.” ° 

There is significance in these words. 


In Massachusetts Governor Ames was re- 
elected by a large majority. He is nota 
popular man, and his increased vote was 
due largely to the fact that the Demo- 
cratic nominee represented the Saloon, 
whose money was generously given for 
his canvass. 

The Third Party vote was increased in’ 
two of the states above referred to—New 
York and Massachusetts—and it was cut 
down nearly one-half in the other— 
Pennsylvania. The reason is not far to 
seek, The Republican Party in Pennsyl- 
vania fulfilled its pledge last winter by 
passing a bill in favor of submission of a 
Prohibition amendment. The Republican 
Party in Massachusetts promised but 
failed to fulfill ; and the Republican Party 
in New York has a similar unredeemed 
pledge of a few years ago to answer for. 
Its promise of this year was discounted 
last week, and hence an increased Third 
Party vote. If it does not want to face a 
still larger Third Party vote next year it 
should pass the promised legislation this 
winter. The Republicans of New Jersey 
have a fine opportunity to redeem their 
pledge, the first they have made, of last 
fall, and give the state a county local 
option act. The Third Party vote this 
year fell off greatly, the Republican nom- 
inations being, for the most part, of cxcel- 
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THE NATIONAL CENTENNIAL IN 
NEW YORE. 


On the Fourth of July, 1776, it was de- 
clared in Philadelphia, by representatives 
of thirteen colonies, that they were and 
ought tobe independent. The Centennial 
of thatevent was celebrated in Philadel- 
phia eleven years ago. 

But that did not make those colonies 
free and independent. That vas finally ac- 
complished by the surrender of Yorktown, 
October 19th, 1781, the centennial cele- 
bration of which was observed six years 
ago. 

But even then the colonies were not a 
nation. Tobecome a nation they had to 
be unified into a consolidated government. 
This was provided for by the adoption, in 
September of 1787, by a colonial conven- 
tion, of a Nationa] Constitution. This 
event was celebrated with grand cere- 
monies in Philadelphia two munths ago. 

After that the Constitution adopted and 
proposed by the Convention, having been 
approved by the several colonies, had to 
be put into operation, and. the first Presi- 
dent under it inaugurated. When this is 
celebrated the series of centennial events 
will have ended ; for with the inaugura- 
tion of George Washington the old order 
quite passed away, and the new order 
began. 

It is worth while, in the interest of 
patriotism, to call us back to our common 
national origin. The late war was, and 
must be, an episode. We want to forget 
it as soon as we can, and to rejoice in 
what made us one people. It is well that 
now, when the passions of our sad civil 
conflict are cooled, we should be recalled 
to the proud glories of our common coun- 
try. We shall less and less wish to recall 
and glorify the bitter victories achieved 
over rebellion, when we have stood to- 
gether and thanked God for the history 
which made us one happy nation. 


what day the new Constitution was put 
into operation it is not easy tosay. It is 
only clear that George Washington was 
inaugurated President in this city on the 
thirtieth of April, 1789, The celebration 
should be a double one; first, a great na- 
tional and international celebration in 
Washington, the first capital of our coun- 
try, planned and provided‘for by the Con- 
gress of the United States, in which alli 
the Republics of the three Americasshould 
be invited to join. This will be done. 
Congress is already pledged to it. It will 
take place in March, or more likely April 
of 1889. Thesixteen Republics of Amer- 
ica will be present, by their chief rulers, 
to rejoice with their mother Republic, 
whose institutions they have more or less 
copied, 

Then will follow immediately in this 
city the celebration of the inauguration 
here of the first President of an American 
republic, which will fitly conclude the 
whole centennial series. The President of 
the United States will be present to speak 
from the Sub-Treasury steps, as the suc- 
cessor to the chair there assumed by 
George Washington. The Presidents and 
Chief-Justices of the sixteen American re- 
publics, who will have just joined with 
our President and Supreme Court in the 
festivities at Washington, will doubtless 
remain, most of them, to add honor to the 
concluding event. That celebration can 
take place only here, because here Wash- 
ington was inaugurated; and local and 
national patriotism should unite to give 
it honor. : 

An important meeting of citizens, held 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel last Thursday 
evening, and presided over by Mayor Hew- 
itt, has adopted resolutions which point 
the way to what should be the character 
of this not merely local, but National cel- 
ebration. They are as follows: 

Resolved, That the citizens of New 
York desire tocommemorate by a suitable 
centennial celebration the notable event 
that in this city, on the 30th of April, 1789, 
George Washington, the first President-elect 
under the Constitution of the United States, 
in the presence of the First Congress and of 
the people, was inaugurated by taking the 
oath of his office, and thusthe organization 
of our National Government was com- 
pleted. 

Resolved, That we favor acelebration in 
which the Federal Government and all the 
States and Territories shall be recognized 
participants; and 

Whereas, This meeting of citizens has 
learned that steps have beentaken by the 
Historical Society and the Chamber of Com- 
merce to organize a suitable celebration of 
this event; therefore be it 

Resolved, That these societies be requested 
to confer with a committee of thirteen, to be 
appointed by the Mayor, and of which he 
shall be Chairman, to make arrangements 
to constitute a general committee to repre- 
sent all classes of citizens to take charge of 
the proposed celebration. 

This great and final celebration, so 
closely connected with that to be held 
during the same month in Washington, 
appeals to the local pride of New York, 
and the citizens of New York should sup- 
port and forward it in every way. But 
the event is too much a national one, and 
the relation to the former celebration, of 
which it is really a part, is too close, to 
allow them to be much separated in man- 
agement. We trust that the committee 
to be appointed by the Mayor and the 
Historical Society and the Chamber of 
Commerce, representing the citizens of 
New York,will ask the Government of the 
United States, which is already pledged 
to the opening celebration in Washington, 
in co-operation with our own Committee 
of Promotion, to take charge of the exer- 
cises, that the representatives of Nation 
and States, the President and the Gov- 
ernors, may come, not as invited by an 
imposing body of our citizens alone, but, 
as it were, at the command of the Repub- 
lic, speaking through its representatives 
in Congress. With such authority our 
Mayor and citizens will bid President and 
Governors welcome, will invite the high- 
est dignitaries of all the American Repub- 
lics to be our guests and to participate in 
our festivities, and the celebration of the 
series of great events which made us a 
nation, and which have made the three 
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Wise councils have prevailed as to the 
celebrations in the spring of 1889, Just on 





Americas free, will have been worthily 
concluded, 
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After that, in 1892, will come the great 
intercontinental celebration of the discov- 
ery of America, 
RES 


THE STATE ELECTIONS. 


Evections for state officers, as well as 
for members of legislatures and various 
local officers, were last week held in sev- 
eral states of the Union. Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Ohio show 
Republican victories, while in Maryland, 
Virginia and this state the Democrats 
carried the day. This briefly states the 
general result. 

The Democratic ticket in this state, 
as also in this city, and for the most 
part in Brooklyn, was _ victorious, 
while the Republicans retain control of 
both houses of the legislature. We par- 
ticularly regret the defeat of Mr. Nicoll 
as the candidate nominated by the Re- 
publicans for District-Attorney, in the 
hope that a sufficient number of the better 
sort of Democrats would vote for him to 
secure his election and the defeat of 
Colonel Fellows. The wrong man has 
been elected, and the right man defeated, 
for District-Attorney in this city. The 
Labor vote, amounting to some sixty 
thousand in the whole state, is numeri- 
cally less than Mr. George received last 
year in this city as a candidate for Mayor. 
This does not look as if the Labor Party 
was destined to be an important factor in 
the future of New York politics. The 
Prohibitionists increased their votes over 
those of last year by several thousand; 
and, judging from present indications, 
they are likely to gain rather than lose 
next year. 

The relation of these elections to the 
great struggle in 1888 for the Presidential 
oftice is the question which politicians on 
both sides will be apt to study. We take 
it for granted that President Cleveland 
will be renominated by the Democrats ; 
and there is hardly any doubt that, as in 
1884, so in 1888, he will receive the sup- 
port cf the solid Democratic South. This 
itself is along step toward victory. The 
Republicans, on the other hand, must 
rely for all their hopes of success on the 
Northern and Western States. They can- 
not lose New York, Connecticut and New 
Jersey without being defeated ; and there 
is but little chance of their carrying any 
one of these states, unless they present a 
candidate who, while fit for the office and 
generally acceptable tothe party through- 
out the Union, will also draw to his sup- 
port the great mass of those who are 
known as Independent voters, thousands 
of whom, in 1884, voted for Mr. Cleve- 
land. 

Who, then, shall be the Republican 
candidate for the next President? We 
do not at this time undertake affirmatively 
to answer this question. Yet it is entirely 
clear that Mr. Blaine is not the man to 
meet the demands of the exigency. To 
renominate him would be to reproduce 
substantially the features that marked the 
campaign of 1884, with even an increased 
certainty of a like result. He would not 
unite the Republican Party, but would 
fatally divide it. With Mr. Cleveland for 
the oppesing candidate, we really see 
almost no chance for the Republicans if 
they repeat the mistake of 1884 in nomi- 
nating Mr. Blaine. The true policy for 
the party isto consider him as out of the 
question altogether, and select a candi- 
date whose record and name will furnish 
the best chance Even his 
warmest friends will see this if they take 
what John Locke calls ‘‘ a round-about 
view” of the subject. 


of success. 
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Editorial Ustes. 

A WEEK from to-day THE INDEPENDENT 
will publish its Thanksgiving number. In 
accordance with our previous announce- 
ment we shall print a series of seventeen 
peems by “Carmen Sylva,’’ the Queen of 
Raimania. These ‘‘Handwerkerlieder”’ are, 
as the title implies, written in the German 
language; they will, however, be accom- 
panied by an English translation in verse 
under the general title of ‘Songs of Toil.” 
The announcement made with respect to 
these poems has attracted wide attention. 





Among the letters we have received com- 
menting upon our good fortune in being the 
first periodical to which the Queen has con- 
sented to contribute, was one from John G. 
Whittier. 
ring to a poem of his own which he inclosed 


The venerable poet, after refer- 


for our use and which we shall publish 
within a few weeks, said: 

“IT think it very fortunate to obtain a poem 
from one of the crowned heads of Burope— 
crowned not only with a diadem and title, but 
with the laurel wreath of poetic genius.” 
Besides the contribution from the Queen of 
Rdmania, we shall have articles by Charles 
Dudley Warner, Bishop Henry C. Potter, 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, Sec. L. Q. C. La- 
mar, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, James 
Payn, Prof. William G. Sumner and others, 
and stories by J. T. Trowbridge, Harriet 
Prescott Spofford and Lucy C. Lillie. 





LETTERS are pouring in upon us from all 
parts of the country in relation to the action 
of the American Board at Springfield con- 
cerning the ‘‘New Departure,” “‘future pro- 
bation,’”’ “‘Andover speculation,’ and its 
“New Haven supporters,” etc. Not a 
single word of regret has come to us 
from any quarter in regard to the elec- 
tion of Dr. Storrs as President. On 
the contrary, we have “thanks to God for 
Dr, Storrs’s acceptance,” ‘thanks to God for 
the deliverance given us,” “thanks to God 
for the wise and conservative course of the 
Board during the past year,’ “thanks for 
its able and efficient officers,” “for our Home 
Secretary,’’ and the “able,” “‘noble,’’ “‘time- 
ly,” and “powerful” help and support of 
THE INDEPENDENT during this crisis. Now 
here comes a letter, just as we are go- 
ing to press, about what some ministers 
have not done, what many laymen have 
done and what the THE INDEPENDENT has 
tried to do, during this great conflict for 
Bible truth. It was written by one of the 
ablest and best-known theologians in this 
country, if notin the world, an eminent 
scholar and a man whose influence during 
his whole life has won him the love and re- 
spect of the good and great men on both 
continents. 


My dear Mr. Bowen:—At the close of the pres- 
ent controversy in regard to the A. B.C. F. M., I 
cannot forbear expressing my heartfelt grati- 
tude to God, that he has raised you up to your 
present position in the defense of the faith. 
This is the Lord’s work; and all his friends who 
know our past dangers, should express their 
thankfulness to Him for it. If THe INDEPEND- 
ENT had defended the New Theology during 
the last few months it would have done in- 
eonceivable harm. It has now accomplished 
immeasurable good. My clerical pride is some- 
what touched by the fact that a layman has 
done what clergymen either could not or would 
not do; but all history teaches us that laymen 
have saved the Church when clergymen would 
have harmedit. The clergy have been foremost 
to rush into heresy; the laymen have often 
stood up like breakwaters in the stream. THE 
INDEPENDENT has been manly and valiant; has 
struck heavy blows where heavy blows were 
needed. It has been abler than ever before; at 
least it has appeared so to me, and I was one of 
the earliest subscribers to the first number of it. 
It has given courage to the timid. It has 
alarmed some advocates of the new heresy who 
fear that the Lord is against them, ard tnat the 
Lord will triumph now as he has always tri- 
umphed heretofore. The fact is, our fathers 
taught the truth; and there is a deep feeling in 
favor of the truth among tbe laymen of our 
churches. THE INDEPENDENT has brought up 
this feeling from the depth to the surface; it has 
thus demonstrated the strength of Christian 
feeling in our churches; it has intrenched itself 
as never before in the affections of pious men; 
the applause which it receives is an echo of the 
Divine voice saying: ** Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” Trusting that the good Prov- 
idence of God will long preserve you in health 
and strength, I remain, my dear Mr. Bowen, 
your grateful friend. 





THE Twenty-third Psalm is a continuous 
and most intense strain of spiritual jubila- 
tion and triumph, the whole of which is 
substantially embraced in the first verse: 
“The Lord is my Shepherd; [ shall not 
want.”’ God being our Shepherd, and as 
such caring for us, then everything else said 
in this beautiful psalm follows as a matter 
of course. He will cause us “ to lie down 
in green pastures,”’ and lead us “beside the 
still waters.’’ He will restore our souls and 
lead us “‘ into the paths of righteousness for 
his name’s sake.’’ He will prepare our tables 
before us in the presenceof our enemies; he 
will anoint our heads with oil; our cups will 
run over; goodness and mercy will follow us 
all the days of our lives; and when at last 
we come to “walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death,” we shall have no oc- 
casion to fear any evil, since hé will be with 
us, and his rod and his staff will comfort us. 





Such are the inferential items which the 
sweet singer of Israel derived from the sim- 
ple fact that God was his shepherd. When 
one can truly say “ The Lord is my Shep- 
herd,” he need say no more. This tells the 
whole story as to his own safety, alike for 
tais world and the next. There is nothing 
in death to alarm him, nothing in hell to 
harm him, and nothing in sin to put him in 
actual peril. It isthe unchanging purpose 
of the Great Shepherd to lead that man 
safely through this world and give himan 
abundant entrance into the heavenly king- 
dom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; 
and whatever else may succeed or fail this 
one purpose will never fail. God’s power is 
equal to its accomplishment, and his gra- 
cious promise is pledged to the result. 
Sing on, then, ye happy, chosen ones, who 
have “‘ the earnest ofthe Spirit,’’ who have 
the Lord for your Shepherd, who know 
whom you have believed. Keepsinging till 
your voice is lostin death. Let hope reign, 
and spiritual joy abide in your hearts. The 
Lord ison your side. Know that and dis- 
miss your fears. He has called you by his 
grace and set his seal upon you. Whom he 
calls he justifies, and whom he justifies he 
glorifies. Being in his hands and having 
his frienship, your salvation is not some- 
thing that merely may be, but something 
that certainly will be. 

Ir is now announced that Dr. McGlynn 
will go to Europe. Whether he will go to 
Rome or not, he does not say; but he will 
not go unless he feels he can do it with self- 
respect, his excommunication having first 
been withdrawn. There have been wild 
rumors of action taken to bring about a 
restoration of the loved priest, and he has 
himself given them currency. But the 
Archbishop utterly denies that there is any 
truth in the reports, and it is not easy to 
tell where the truth lies. We presume, 
however, that strong representations have 
gone to Rome that great injustice was done 
by the Archbishop, and that those who have 
sent these remonstrances and petitions are 
very sanguine of success; more sanguine, in 
fact, than the history of the Holy See would 
warrant them in being. They could not 
succeed without humiliating the Arch- 
bishop, and, perhaps, forcing his removal. 
Of course, the Archbishop would not be in 
their counsels, and he could not possibly be- 
lieve that they could succeed. Nor do we. 
It is quite too much to hope that the priest, 
after thus setting all ecclesiastical author- 
ity at defiance, no matter how properly 
from a Protestant point of view, could be 
restored except by an act of absolute sub- 
mission. 


WE were puzzled somewhat by the state- 
ment in the Herald and Presbyter that the 
Presbytery of Cincinnati had at its recent 
meeting passed ap amendment to the pro- 
posed pronunciamento on the color line, 
but had refused to adopt the paper itself; 
all the more, since the amendment con- 
tained in fuller form the very doctrine em- 
bodiedin the main document. The Herald 
and Presbyter explained the matter by in- 
timating that the presbytery was not pro- 
pared to act at this time, though in favor 
of the general principle involved. But in- 
quiry brings to light the fact that the 
amendment was not passed at all—as was 
alleged—but was simply admitted by cour- 
tesy as an addition to the main document, 
at the request of the mover (Dr. Hays), in 
order that the whole paper might be consid- 
ered together. We are also informed of 
other inaccuracies in the statement made by 
the Herald and Presbyter which made false 
impressions, and was oalculated to bring the 
presbytery into discredit before the Chris- 
tian public. We have not forgotten that 
the Cincinnati organ last summer published 
more than once the statement that the 
presbytery had actually declared itself in 
favor of the color line by adopting the paper 
which now, some months later, that body 
has decided to postpone indefinitely. 


THE Albany Law Journal recently said 
some just and scorching things in regard to 
the so-called ‘Personal Liberty Party,” 
made up of brewers, distillers, liquor-sellers, 
and liquor-drinkers. We quote as follows: 


“Open Sunday to the common sale of rum, 
and you give the Devil a tremendous fulcrum 
for his pitchfork. Within ten miles of where we 
are writing there are two thousand groggeries, 
which are now open on Sunday only by stealth 
and in defiance of law. Give their keepers a 
legal right to sell their death-dealing draughts 
on Sunday, and you wiil increase the crime, 
vice, poverty, misery, insanity, and wretched- 
ness of this region beyond computation. Per- 
sonal liberty forsooth! Has any man a right to 
kill himself? Or to help another to commit 
suicide? Or to sell poison without precaution 
or restrictions? Or to keep powder where he 
pleases? Or tocarry on a noxious or noisome 


bors? By and by we shall have an appeal for 
‘personal liberty’ to keep opium dens, or houses 
of prostitution, as is done in Paris. Why not? 
‘A large class of the community want them,’ 
and why not give them what they want?” 

These sharp and severe words are well put 
and well deserved. The “ personal liberty” 
theory as an argument for Sunday rum- 
selling is like stealing ‘‘the livery of Heav- 
en’’ for the purpose of serving the Devil. 
The people of this country want a quiet and 
orderly Sabbath, and, in order to have it, 
they must shut up the groggeries. Those 
who cannot enjoy their “ personal liberty ” 
under such a wholesome dispensation had 
better emigrate to some other country. 


GOVERNOR OGLEsBY, of Illinois, did just 

the right thing in declining to interfere 

with the execution of the law in the cases of 

Spies, Fischer, Engel, Parsons, and Lingg. 

We are by no means as certain that he did 

the right thing in commuting the sentence 

of Fielden and Schwab into imprisonment 

for life. He says that having carefully con- 
sidered ‘‘the evidence in the record of the 

trial of the parties,’ he is ‘‘ satisfied of the 

guilt of all the parties as found by the ver- 

dict of the jury, which was sustained by the 

judgment of the courts.” Ifthen all these 

parties were shown by the evidence to be 
guilty of murder, and if the law as adminis- 
tered by courts consigned them equally to 
the death penalty, why should Governor 
Oglesby virtually re-try the case in respect 
to two of them by him admitted to have 
been guilty of the crime of murder, and re- 
duce the penalty to imprisonment for life? 
We find it somewhat difficult to give a rea- 
sonable answer to this question. The ques- 
tion whether any or all of these men were 
guilty of murder was not the proper ques- 
tion for Governor Oglesby toask. That had 
already been settled by the courts; and it 

was not his province to review their deci- 
sion. There is no pretense of any new evi- 
dence that has come to light since their 
trial, which, if it had then been presented to 
the jury, might and probably would have 
led to a different result. There is no pre- 
tense of any change in the facts relating to 
any one of these cases. The cases stood be- 
fore Governor Oglesby just exactly what 
and as they were when Judge Gary pro- 
nounced the sentence of death and the Su- 
preme Court of Iilinois confirmed the sen- 
tence. Nothing had happened to change 
their character in any respect. Now, we do 
not understand that, in such circumstances, 
it is within the scope or design of the par- 
doning power either to remit penalty alto- 
gether, or change the degree of its severity. 
To give it this scope is, to all intents and 
purposes, to make the Governor of a state 
an appellate court at his discretion. The 
facts remaining just what they were at the 
time of trial, conviction and sentence, then 
we hold it to be the duty of every Governor 
to let the law take its course. Any other 
rule opens the way for enormous abuses in 
the exercise of the pardoning power. 

THE plot to admit Utah as a state is one 
that should be thoroughly exposed by every 
respectable paper in the Union. It is a plot 
that means endless mischief and trouble 
should it succeed. The Mormons want 
statehood in order to become independent 
of Federal courts. They want it that they 
may practice polygamy without fear or 
favor. They want statehood that they may 
fasten forever upon Utah the union of 
Church and State. Polygamy is but one of 
a series of iniquities that would fasten 
themselves upon Utah if she becomesa state 
at this time. ‘The entire grain and fiber of 
Mormonism is undemocratic and anti- 
American. The cure for the ills that afflict 
Utah would be found in making compulsory 
a system of public schools there; in building 
manual and reform schools, and in taking 
political power wholly out of the Mormon 
Church. The theory of that people is not 
vor populi vox Dei, but the voice of the 
priesthood is the voice of God. 


....The London riot of last Sunday is a 
serious thing, but it will be easy to give it 
too much significance. Its chief meaning is 
in that it illustrates the unwisdom, to say 
the least, of interfering with public meet- 
ings. It would have been better to have 
allowed the meetings to be held, but under 
strict police control. That was the desire of 
Sir Charles Warren, but he was overruled 
by the Home Secretary. As it was, the pre- 
vention of the meeting gives color to the 
charge that free speech is forbidden. If 
riot is urged it will be in order to arrest and 
punish those that incite to riot, but to for- 
bid public meetings is a provocative to 
riot. The attitude of the Government to 
the unemployed and the poor is not at all 
sympathetic, it is hardly decent; and this 





trade, to the danger or discomfort of his neigh- 
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all the thieves and roughs of the city take 
advantage for their own purposes. 


..Dr. Leonard W. Bacon’s term of serv- 
ice with the Independent Presbyterian 
Church of Savannah, Ga., has been con- 
cluded by a vote of 185 to 119 declining to 
make the call permanent. It is the sec- 
tional issue that has been raised. So far as 
we can judge, Dr. Bacon’s course during the 
year that he has occupied the pulpit of Sa- 
vannah has been remarkably prudent. But 
last summer he delivered a Fourth of July 
sermon, in which the names of Lincoln and 
Lee were mentioned with honor, which gave 
offense to some who hold the late Confeder- 
acy in especial honor. They charged him 
with favoring amalgamation, and raised a 
hue and cry which has had the result 
named. He has a right to be much gratified 


at the support given him by the more mod- 
erate and patriotic citizens. 


.. Whether Anthony Comstock is justi- 
fied in seizing a number of photographs of 
paintings offered for sale by one or two 
prominent establishments in this city, de- 
pends on whether they were sought because 
the pictures were beautiful or because the 
subjects were nude. Unfortunately the 
fact that the paintings are by distinguished 
French artists is no proof that their char- 
acter is decent. A sculpture or a painting of 
nude figures may be perfectly pure, or it 
may of ono of vice. It is no an- 
swer to Comstock to say that the Venus 
of Milo is nude. 


..The delay of punishment until the 
crime for which it is to be inflicted, has 
passed very considerably out of public 
notice, and ceased to excite the indignation 
and hcrror of the people, furnishes an op- 
portunity for a morbid and ill-regulated 
sy monty with the guilty when the time 
for their punishment actually comes. This 
is one of the reasons why punishment should 
follow crime as speedily as possible after its 
commission. 


..-Dr. Spear, in his ‘Bible Heaven,” 
justly says: 

“If the pangs which one feels be the natural 
and proper result of thoughtfulness, then he 


may be sure that there is some serious error in 
his practical life; and what he should do is, not 
to dismiss the thinking because it is unpleasant, 
but to reform and reconstruct that life. Rest 
to the soul gained by mere dissipation of 
thought, is always purchased at a very dear 
price. 


..The Supreme Court of Iowa has re- 
cently decided that the statute of that state 
prohibiting the manufacture or sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, even for exportation, 
unless manufactured within the state for 
mechanical, medicinal, culinary or sacra- 
mental purposes, and prohibiting also the 
sale of imported, foreign intoxicating liquor 


unless in its original packages, is constitu- 
tional, and therefore valid law. 


....Mrs. Cleveland did well to goto Bridge- 
port, Conn., last week, to open a fine club- 
house, provided by Dr. J. D. V. Warner, at an 
expense of a hundred thousand dollars, for the 
eleven hundred girls in his employ. There 
will be not only all provision for amuse- 
ment, but alsoclass rooms for free instruc- 
tion, also bath-rooms, restaurant, sewing- 
rooms and machines, and every comfort. It 
is a noble gift. 


..It is a law of Christ’s gracious dealing 
with his people that when they are called 
to great privation and suffering for him and 
in his cause, they should be correspondingly 
enriched by the comforts and consolations 
of his grace. Paul says that this was his 
experience: ‘‘ For as the sufferings of Christ 
abound in us, so our consolation also abound- 
eth by Christ.” 

.. lt seems to be the general understand- 
ing that President Cleveland has fixed upon 
Secretary Lamar as the successor of Mr. 
Justice Woods on the Bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. He is a Demo- 
crat and a Southern man, and though with- 
out judicial experience, is admitted to be a 
lawyer of a high order of ability. 


..The devout .and oft-repeated con- 
templation of Christ has a powerful tend- 
ency toassimilate one’s character into the 
image of Christ. An apostle tells us that, 
ny beholding as ina glass the glory of the 
Lord,” we *‘ are changed into the same im- 
age from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirt of the Lord.” 

.. Those who read the Bible but little 
never learn how to read it, and never get 
the depth and real power of its words. It 
takes a great deal of reading of that Book 
to become a thorough expert in reading it. 
It is largely asealed book to those whe treat 
it with carelessness and neglect. 


..The triumphant re-election of Judge 
Gary in Chicago, who tried the Anarchists 
of that city, is a deserved popular indorse- 


ment of an ‘eppmamesed worthy man and 
an able judge 


....-Canon Isaac Taylor says we hear too 


much “‘ Dearly beloved brethren’ from the 
reading-desk, and see too little evidence in 
life that they are so much beloved. 


--The disease of the Crown Prince of 


Religions Intelligence. 


METHODIST MISSIONS. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE GENERAL 
COMMITTEE. 


MORE THAN A MILLION RECEIVED FOR 
HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


STENOGRAPHIC REPORT FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE General Missionary Committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal €hurch holds its an- 
nual meeting in November, when it makes 
appropriations for the various missions for 
the ensuing year and apportions to the vari- 
ous conferences the amounts they are ex- 
pected to raise for the year. It is composed 
of bishops, ministers and laymen. The 
General Conference appoints every four 
years a representative from each of the thir- 
teen districts into which the conferences of 
the Church are grouped; the Board of Man- 
agers also chooses annually thirteen of its 
members to represent it on the Committee. 
These twenty-six representatives, together 
with all the bishops and with the secretaries 
and treasurers constitute the Committee, 
whose sessions cover about a week. The 
bishops preside in turn, according to senior- 
ity. 
FULL REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 

THe General Missionary Committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church held its annual 
session in St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal church, 
New York City, beginning on Wednesday, No- 
vember 9th, 1887. Bishop Thos. Bowman, Senior 
Bishop and President of the Missionary Society, 
took the chair and called the meeting to order. 
The opening devotional exercises were con- 
ducted by Dr. Alexander Craig. 

The calling of the roll was next in order, and 
it was mentioned in connection with this, that 
Bishop Ninde was unable to be present on ac- 
count of sickness, and that Bishop Warren was 
abroad visiting the missions. J. F. Goucher, 
D.D., a member of the Committee, was also ab- 
sent on account of sickness in his family. 

Dr. J. N. Fitzgerald was elected Secretary, and 
J. M. Phillips, Financial Secretary. It was 
voted that the Committee meet at 9:30 every 
morning, the first half-hour to be devoted to de- 
votional exercises, that it adjourn at 12:30 P.M., 
and reassemble at 2 P.M. 

The following committees were then ap- 
pointed: On Mission work among the Jews; on 
work among the Navajo Indians and other In- 
dian tribes, and also work in Alaska; on work 
among the Welsh; on special appropriations 
for conferences not now receiving missionary 
money; on the extension of French work; to ad- 
dress the Church in regard to a resolution of 
thanksgiving to the whole Church, for the aid 
which they have rendered in securing the money 
for missions this year; on Memorials. 

The 'reasurer’s report was then read as fol- 
lows: 

Cash receipts of the Missionary So- 
ciety for the year ending Oct. 3l1st, 
eke SOT NETS eS, aF- $1,044,795 91 
Of this sum the Conference collec- 





tions amount to$932,20891;increase 95,616 54 
iiss donc oar 76,743 22 . 55,165 53 
$150,781 87 

Legacies .......... 55,843 78;decrease 98,114 45 








Net increase over last year’sreceipts $52,667 44 


Receipts from different sources during the 
last eight years: 


cis onnbegetnctes diwennis $5,458,527 07 
I 00s inn acdccnseeseeesbas:. soaen 516,945 78 
Sundry sources............. pviegbaeean 245,776 69 
Ria csddaenns nip dhae teen aed $6,221,049 54 
PE, sas cchesueboncede vances 513,280 65 
IONE TR IN occ cecccedecces ccecece 20,584 04 
Net increase in theeight years....... 492,956 61 
Total for quadrennium, 1880-1883. .... 2,626,170 94 


“ “ “ 


1884-1887..... 5,594,878 60 


7 
Excess received during present quad- 
PU ici nods ccediddeeeradsentebia $968,707 66 


Some discussion was had in regard to a suita- 
ble record to be entered upon the minutes, of 
the brethren who had died during the year, 
namely, Bishop Wm. L. Harris, Dr. Daniel 
Curry, Oliver Hoyt, J. B. Cornell, and the Rev. 
J.H. Wilbur. It was observed that only two of 
the persons deceased were official members of 
the general committee ; the others derived their 
power to sit in this body from their annual elec- 
tion. A motion by Bishop Fowler was adopted, 
that the record be made to include all who have 
died during the year who have been members of 
this committee any time during the quadren- 
nium. 

Dr. Craig read the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the General Committee has 
heard with devout thanksgiving the report of 
Treasurer Phillips, and that this Committee 
hereby tender their thanks to our presiding 
elders, pastors, Sunday-school superintendents, 
and editors of church ems. who have = con- 
tributed so res, to this seen. a 

raig, C. R. Rice, O'Neil. 


Dr. Reid: It seems to me the list is very im- 
perfect. We have had missionaries who have 
done noble service. — 

Dr. Buckley: I would like to know who de- 
serves any special thanks for doing his duty. 
Our divine Lord said that when we had done all 
we were unworthy servants. We ought rather 
to take it for granted that the whole Church has 
simply done right, and devout thanksgiving is 
all that is called for. 


resolution acknowledging the generosity of our _ 
people will be altogether in place. 

Dr. Craig: I move that a committee of three 

be appointed who shall preparea letter to the 

Church, and that this resolution be left to them: 

The motion was carried. ie 

Dr. Reid then moved that the Committee pro- 

ceed to determine what amount in the aggregate 

shouid be appropriated to missions for the en- 

suing year. 

Chaplain McCabe moved that the amount be 

fixed at $1,100,000. 

Bishop Fowler moved that $1,200,000 be given, 

with a view not to exceed $1,250,000. 

Bishop Foss thought it very doubtful whether 

we ought to make any appropriation beyond 

$1,100,000, 

Dr. Buckley: 1 can sympathize with “hap- 

lain McCabe and Bishop Foss. Let us look at 

the facts. The first one is that we have not 

raised a million by collections only; we are 

$68,000 short of the line. Another important 
fact is that we have got to have some kind of a 
cry next year. I am not of those who believe 
we can raise much money without a cry. The 
Million for Missions is the most reasonable and 
the most musical cry that Methodists ever heard. 
Another thing, it has been accompanied by a 
wide distribution of knowledge. Taking all 
things into consideration, it seems to me to be 
unwise to give $1,200,000 before we have got the 
million by collections only. Therefore I reeom- 
mend the smaller sum. 

Dr. Crawford: I am in favor of the iarger sum, 
I think it only a fitting response to the generos- 
ity of the Church, and the testimony of the 
Church that we are in earnest. I believe. not- 
withstanding many of our liberal givers have 
died, God will raise up others, and [ think it 
ought to go out as an appeal to the young mem- 
bers of the Church, that we expect them to. aid 
us by giving to our Church benevolences. 

Dr. Hatfield: I move as a substitute $1,150,000. 
That would be only a reasonable advance, and 
yet I think would be enough. 

Dr. J. M. King: I believe that the largest figure 
that has been proposed here to-day, is not in ad- 
vance of what our faith ought to be; or what the 
legitimate increase in our Church ought to be. 
I hope that we will take no less than $1,200,000. 

Treas. Phillips: I think that we should take 
Dr. Hatfield’s motion to make it $1,150,000. 
Bishop Merrill: I think we should have it un- 
derstood that we should not exceed $1,200,000. I 
hesitate to go before the Church with a proposi- 
tion beneath that figure. I think this continued 
effort to ask the people will enlarge the giving 
per member. I am willing to undertake this 
round figure, $1,200,000. 

Dr. A. Craig: I think $1,200,000 the very small- 
est sum we ought to think of. 

Chaplain McCabe: In the General Missionary 
Committee of 1884 I asked the Church for a mil- 
lion for Missions, and no one voted for the mo- 
tion but Bishop Mallalieu, but you voted down 
that motion to ask for a million, and why did 
you do it? Because you did not believe it could 
be raised ; and now you vote $1,200,000. We have 
$80,000 in the treasury at the close of this fiscal 
year. The reason why I hesitate is because the 
people all over the Church say there is no use in 
getting to the million line, because they will be 
sure to be asked for more. They have said to 
me, “ Will you be content if we get up to the 
million line?” This has been reached by a 
tremendous effort. My voice is still for keeping 
“near shore ;” but let us get to the million dol- 
lar line by collections only first. 

Bishop Foss: I have held a great many confer- 
ences this fall, and the cry for missions and the 
million has been sounded, and they tell me that 
the strain has been very strenuous. I think if 
we can keep up to the collections of the past year 
that we are doing very well. 

Bishop Fowler: I wish that the motion may 
stand for $1,200,000, with the understanding that 
we will keep to that amount. 

A motion was made by Dr. Buckley to ad- 
journ. 

After some further discussion, in which no 
definite conclusion was reached with regard to 
the subject under consideration, the Committee 
adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Bishop Merrill presided. Dr. Morrison con- 
ducted the opening devotional exercises. 

A motion was adopted limiting the time al- 
lowed each speaker to ten minutes, and permit- 
ting no one to speak more than once until all 
have spoken. 

The subject of the morning session, concern- 
ing the appropriation to be made in the aggre- 
gate to missions, was again taken up and con- 
sidered by the Committee. After an animated 
discussion, in which Drs, Goodsell, Reynolds, 
Harrower, Buckley, Mr. Speare, and Bishops 
Andrews and Merrill participated, a vote was 
taken: Nine were in favor of $1,200,000; twenty 
opposed. Sixteen were in favor of $1,150,000and 
fifteen opposed to it. One million one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars was adopted by the 
Committee for next year. 

The missions were then taken up in order, and 
considered, beginning with Africa. 

The following appropriations were made by 
the General Committee: 


For work, at the disposal of the Board.... $2,500 
School at Monrovia, at the disposal of the 


Salary of Bishop Taylor for quadrennium. 12) 000 

Some points were raised in regard to $1,000 ap- 
propriated for native work in the vicinity of 
Liberia, at the disposal of the Board last year; 
but as Bishop Taylor had refused to receive it, 
it was voted that this question be laid on the 
table. 

Some debate then ensued touching Bishop 








Germany isnow confessed to be cancer of 
the throat. 


Bishop Andrews: It does seem to me thata 





Bishop Foss: I think the very least thing that 
this Committee can do, is to make the ap- 
propriation as that of last year.. I move that 
this appropriation be $9,000, instead of to 
cover Bishop Taylor's salary for three years. 


Dr. Buckley: The application was to fix 
his salary on the same principles as e salary 
of a general superintendent. They k the 
matter into consideration, and, under the influ- 


ence of a precedent, they declined to pay his 
salary. It seems to me they referred by vote to 
this General Committee. We did. not. appro- 
priate a salary as large as to the other bishops, 
and it was claimed by many that a bishopin 
Africa, who could not take his family with him, 
was entitled to as large a salary asis paid to any 
of the bishops. Weare now withina few months 
of the General Conference. What would be the 
effect of changing our policy now? My judg- 
mentis that we seek to annihilate, as far as we 
can, this $6,000, and just pay him $5,000. The 
next General Conference has got to settle this 
matter, and it would not surprise me to see the 
next General Conference order him to be paid 
out of the episcopal fund. 

Dr. Tiffany: I think the fact that Bishop Tay- 
lor does not take the money appropriated for hi 
salary does not make it less his property. I shall 
vote, therefore, for $9,000, 

Bishop Andrews: Ought we not. upon the 
principles that have been discussed, make an 
appropriation of $12,000 instead of $9,000? For 
myself, Ido not concur in the opinions incul- 
cated here. He has distinctly refused to receive 
any money from this Society. I think it right 
to.make an appropriation for 1888 for his sup- 
port of $3,000. 

Dr. Reid: | think the Committee were im- 
pressed with the idea that we were doing our- 
selves harm by trying to force money upon him. 
Bishop Taylor hus requested that his family 
shall not receive any money appropriated by 
the Board for his support. 

Dr. Reynolds: As I understand it, Bishop Tay- 
lor is to be paid out of the funds of the Mission- 
ary Society, as being a missionary bishop. He 
has declined absolutely fo receive the money. 
It is the business of this Society, it seems to me, 
to make the tender of the appropriation to him 
that he may draw it whenever he wishes. 

Bishop Fowler: If, as I understand, this is a 
legal and just claim, it should be $12,000. I 
therefore move that we make an appropriation 
of $12,000, $9,000 of which shall not be counted 
in our footing of our $1,150,000, 

Bishop Foss: I move to lay on tve table that 
part of the motion which proposes that this sum 
be not counted in the entire appropriation. The 
motion was carried. 

Dr. Goodsell: I shall renew the motion that 
$12,000 be given for Bishop Taylor's salary. 

Dr. Bingham: Are we to vote upon this mo- 
tion without regard to time? I move that the 
entire amount be appropriated for the quadren- 
nium, of $12,000. 

More discussion followed, in which Bishop 
Foss, Dr. King, Dr. Buckley, Dr. Reid, Chaplain 
McCabe, C. B. Fisk took part. Bishop Taylor’s 
salary was finally fixed at $12.000, for the quad- 
rennium 1885-1888, 

Gen. C. B. Fisk made a motion that the Chair 
appoint a committee of three, consisting of a 
bishop, a minister, and a layman, to corre- 
spond with Bishop Taylor in reference to his re- 
lations to this Society. and to the work which he 
is to do. Adopted. The following were ap- 
pointed: Bishop Foss, Dr. M. D’C. Crawford, and 
Gen. C. B, Fisk. 

The Committee then adjourned. 


THURSDAY—MORNING SESSION. 


Bishop Andrews presided. Dr. J. A. Price led 
the opening devotional exercises. 

Dr. Morrison moved and it was so ordered 
that Bishop Fowler be appointed to take the 
place of Bishop Harris upon the Committee to 
the Seamen. 

Bishop Fowler moved to appoint a committee 
to consider the establishing of a special mission 
among the Roman Catholics of this country. 
Bishop Hurst moved as a substitute that the 
committee on mission work among the Jews be 
made to include mission work among the Catho- 
lics. The substitute was adopted. 

The estimates for the work in South America 
were then taken up and considered. The recom- 
mendation of the sub-committee was for $54,000, 
an increase of $11,000 over last year’s appropria~ 
tion. Information was desired in regard to this 
increase, and Bishop Fowler who has recently 
visited this South American field was called 
upon. He said that $6,000 was asked for school 
work in Rosario, and $4,500 for schools in Mon- 
tevideo. Rosario is an important capital about 
350 miles from the sea-coast, and a growing citv, 
with a colony of English-speaking people. The 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society has 
schools in that city. The Church property is in 
an inaccessible part of the city, and is of no 
service at present. He did not, however, regard 
the need as imperative as property in Buenos 
Ayres, for which $10,000 was asked. 

Dr. Reid said this Society was the only body 
in that vast field. 

On motion of Bishop Fowler, $10,500 was ap- 
propriated for educational work; $6,000 for Ro- 
sario, and $4,500 for work in Montevideo, at the 
disposal of the Board. 

The following appropriations were made to 
Sonth America: 


For general Work..............:.0.0-sceesees $35,100 
OR 660.5 05000086 rvecrhsencaas voces 1,900 
For educational work, at the disposal of 
ae AGB oc 6c s.nns 0 000sns vasnnspsitor thee = 
For mission press.... ...--++++e+sseeceereees 
For property, administered by the Board, 0400 
WME. Ss ccccc cocccececomeerenes otdten ie “$58,500 





Taylor's salary. 


An explanation was made of the terms “at the 
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disposal of the Board” and “administered by* 
the Board.” The former means that the Board 
has power to withold it if it chooses; while the 
latter signifies that the Board directs to what 
field the money shall go. 

The estimates for China were next taken up 
in order and considered, and the Fuhchau mis- 
sion received the first attention. The mission 
asked for $22,498, which was appropriated with- 
out discussion. 

Central China was next in order. The mis- 
sion asked for $43,499. This included a purchase 
from the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society 
to the amount of $2,455. It was moved and 
adopted that a grant of $2,456, for the purchase 
from the W. F. M.S. be appropriated, according 
to the estimates sent forward, making the en- 
tire amount appropriated, $43,500. 

North China estimates were then considered. 
The asKing of the mission was for $45,562. The 
Sub-committee recommended $44,362. The rec- 
ommended grant of the Sub-committee was 
adopted, namely $44,362, 

West China: Dr. Reid said that the mission in 
West China had been utterly destroyed at the 
time of the riot. The superintendent went to 
Peking to represent the case to the government, 
and did so so successfully that he received the 
full amount of losses sustained, lacking 18 per 
per cent. The missionaries were scattered 
among the missions. In the course of the year 
Superintendent Hart went to West China to see 
if the mission could be re-established. He did 
some good work there, and left a missionary on 
the field. 

The West China mission asked for an appropi- 
ation of $5,986. An appropriation was made by 
the Committee of $8,500, to be at the disposal of 
the Board. 

Germany was then taken up and considered. 
The following appropriations were made: 
$20,460 

600 


For work 
Berlin debt a : 
For church debts, at the disposal of the 
Board . 14,000 
Total : $35,060 

Some debate took place in regard to appropri- 
ating a sum for church debts in Germany and 
an additional sum on the duplication principle. 
The additional sum was not granted 

Secretary McCabe moved that the Board be 
directed to receive and forward any special sums 
which may be contributed for the payment of 
the chapel debt in Germany. 

Bishop Hurst moved that a committee of three 
be appointed by the Chair to consider this mat- 
ter and report at a later stage of tke meeting. 
The motion was adopted 

The meeting then adjourned. 

THURSDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Bishop Foss presided. The opening devotion- 
al exercises were conducted by Gen. C. B. Fisk. 

The toreign missions were taken up in order, 
and Switzerland was first considered. The fol- 
lowing appropriations were made: 


For the work $5,440 
For church debts 6,000 
Total $11,440 


Denmark was then considered. The asking of 
the mission was for $9,838, which was appropri- 
ated by the General Committee. 

The asking for Norway for 188 was $15,142. 
This sum was appropriated for the coming year. 
A request was received from the Scandinavian 
miss.on, including Denmark, Norway and Swe- 
den, for the establishment of .a theological 
school in that country. The Sub-committee 
submitted the following resolution: 


* Resolved That we recommend to the General 
Committee an expression favorable to the estab- 
lishment of a theological school in Scandinavia, 
at the earliest practical date, which shall pro- 
vide facilities for the three nationalities, Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden.” 


A motion was made to lay this resolution on 
the table. The motion prevailed. 

Sweden was next taken up, and an appropria- 
tion was made of $29,492. 

North India was then considered. The entire 
amount asked by the mission was appropriated 
by the Committee—namely, $82000, without 
taking up the items severally. 

South India: Dr. Reid made mention of the 
fact that the General Conference at its last ses- 
sion adopted a code by which the South India 
Conference was divided into two parts, one 
called the South India and the other the Bengal 
Conference. The present South India Confer- 
ence was taken up and considered; and the fol- 
lowing appropriations were made: 
For “aided” work .... 

Unconditioned work. . ; 
New church and property in Bombay. 


$5,250 
50 


- 12,2 






5,000 
Outgoing and returning of missionaries. 5,500 
Total for South India Conf. $24,000 


Bengal Conference: the following appropria- 
tions were made ; 
For “ aided” work. 





s de . $3,500 
Unconditioned work wien 8,825 
Mission house at Burhampore 1,540 
Vutgoing and returning of missionaries... 8,500 

Total for Bengal Conf $17,365 


Malaysia: A request had been received for the 
establishment of a mission in Malaysia, and the 
Committee proceeded to discuss this question. 

Dr. Reid made a motion to establish a new 
mission in Malaysia. 

Bishop Merrill: I oppose the founding of a new 
mission. We are not ina condition to extend 
our work in any direction. 

Bishop Hurst: This is a matter of form and 
not a matter of fact. We already have a mis- 
sion there. It was connected with the Rangoon 
district, and it is in order to give a particular 
efficiency to the mission already begun that we 
now propose it to be a separate mission. They 














have there three races, and they have shown 
wonderful quickness in accepting the Gospel. 
The W. F. M. 8. has begun work there. 

Inquiry was made as to the size and extent of 
the mission in Malaysia. 

Bishop Hurst said that we did not ask any 
money for establishing a mission more than we 
would ask if we did not establish it. But we 
have thought it would be best for our work in 
that place to have concentration of missionary 
and evangelistic effort. The money is not for 
English work, but all for native work. There is 
one Tamil church there and one English church 
which supports itself. 

Dr. Reid said that the enterprising Chinese 
were filling that part of the world. Many of 
them were converts in our mission. The work 
there was becoming more extensive and prom- 
ised to be much more so. After facing all the 
difficulties, he had come to the conclusion that 
the motion he had made, was the right one, and 
that a mission should be established in Malay- 
sia. 

Bishop Andrews moved to refer this question 
to a committee of five persons, who should 
ascertain what are the real facts concerning 
this mission, and should come before this body 
prepared to make a thoroughly intelligent and 
intelligible recommendation. The motion was 
adopted. 

The Bulgaria Mission was then considered by 
the Cémmittee. The mission asked for $24,954, 
for 1888, while the sub-committee recommended 
$21,054. 

Several points were immediately raised in con- 
nection with this mission. It was averred that 
there had already been spent in Bulgaria over a 
quarter of million of dollars, and there were not 
anything like as many members, native or for- 
eign, as there were present in this house. It 
was estimated that there were about eighty 
members includirg probationers at the present 
time. It was also represented that the opinions 
of some of the members of the General Commit- 
tee who had advocated abandoning the Bulgaria 
mission had been reported in Bulgaria, and had 
been a cause of discouragement to the mission 
They had not really had a fair chance. It was 
not a wealthy country; but the people were do- 
ing their best, and were anxious for the mission 
to be continued. 1884 was the real beginning of 
our work in the Bulgaria mission. Last year 
we had 55 students in the school at Loftcha, and 
this year we have 100. This school is in part 
self-supporting. The number of adherents that 
have come to our worship has been about 
doubled in the aggregate during the past year. 
It was stated that they needed a much larger 
appropriation than could probably be given. A 
motion was finally made, which was adopted to 
appropriate $21,054, to Bulgaria for 1888 


The following are the items: 


inewewsi . .$12,044 
Re-enforcements............cccscccsceveees 2,000 
Printing and purchase of books........... 500 
Sistoff school.............. ... 660 
Tower Sistoff church........... 150 
Church for Loftcha................... 1,000 
Completing Varna church.... ............ 700 
School building at Sistoff (new)...... 4,000 
TE «cua ckcchevennnnind sien innn unnetel $21,054 


‘he Committee then adjourned. 
FRIDAY— MORNING SESSLON. 

The General Committee met at 9:30, Bishop 
Hurst presiding. 

Dr. Reid moved to appoint a committee of 
three to whom the appropriations made by the 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Society and the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society should be 
referred. The motion was adopted. 

Dr. Reid also moved, and it was so ordered, that 
the aggregate amount appropriated to South 
India, which was $625 less than it ought to be, be 
increased by this sum. 

Bishop Andrews: The Committee on Malaysia 
have given somewhat careful attention to the 
question which was submitted to them, and 
have received very careful information from 
Dr. Thoburn touching the work of establishing 
a new mission, and, with the concurrence of Dr. 
Thoburn, have concluded to report adversely to 
the establishing of a mission at this present 
time; and we further recommend that the ex- 
pediency of establishing new boundaries, and of 
a new mission, be referred to the next General 
Conference for its consideration. If this report 
be accepted and adopted, I shall then ask that 
we reconsider the action by which appropria- 
tions were made to the Bengal Conference; this 
reconsideration is for the purpose of reconsider- 
ing the sum which was proposed to be appro- 
priated to the Malaysia mission, which shall 
now be included under the Bengal Conference. 

The report of the Committee on Malaysia was 
accepted, and the estimates as proposed to be 
made to Malaysia, were considered as coming 
under the Bengal Conference. of which Ma- 
laysia is a part. 

According toa Commission which met in the 
city of Bombay on the 18th of February, 1887, 
Bishop Ninde presiding, the South India Con- 
ference was divided into two parts and the 
boundaries made as follows: South India Con- 
ference to consist of Scinde, Guzerat, the Bom- 
bay Presidency, and all of Peninsular India 
south and west of a line drawn from Burham- 
pore, C. P., to Jabalpore, not including them, 
thence to Bengal, and along its south-west bor- 
der to the Bay of Bengal. The Bengal Confer- 
ence to consist of Bengal and the portions of 
India not included by the North and South 
India Conferences, together with Burmab and 
the Straits Settlement. It was stated that the 


Society had already passed down from British 
Burmah to Singapore, which is at the very ex- 
tremity of the Malaysian Peninsula. It is a 
field essentially new. It was not a question 
whether the Committee were to consider a new 


. 
mission, but whether under the work of the 
Bengal Conference, the work is to be done 
among this people. 

On motion Bishop Andrews then read a letter 
from Bishop Ninde giving an account of the 
condition of the work in India. Bishop Walden 
then moved the addition of $9,500 to be added to 
the appropriation made to the Bengal Confer- 
ence for work in Malaysia, $6,000, of which shall 
be for school-houses. 

Some discussion then followed as to whether 
the Committee thought it wise to enter, under 
the old name, upon essentially new work. It 
was thought that the mission at Singapore was 
very important and ought to be maintained ; we 
could indirectly reach the people of China and 
India as well by our missions there. The work 
in Singapore isin a new city. At the beginning 
of thiscentury it was a small place, but it has 
grown to a popuiation of 250,000. It is the link- 
ing ef our far-off Oriental work with our near 
Oriental work. Yhe Rev. W. F. Oldham had 
been sent out to Singapore, and he had built up 
agrand mission; there was scarcely any other 
work that was quite equal to it for the sudden- 
ness of its operation. The one idea that was 
developed more prominently than any other 
was that there should be concentration in the 
work. 

The “grant in aid” or duplication principle 
was also discussed, by which churches in for- 
eign missions were to receive a certain sum 
upon condition of their raising an equal ora 
stated sum. The individual church did not 
always raise the half or portion which was ex- 
pected of it, but it nevertheless obtained it 
from surrounding churches. The following 
took part in the discussion: Bishops Andrews, 
Foss, Merriil, Walden, Bowman, Foster, Hurst, 
Fowler. Drs. Reid, Hatfield, Price, Buckley. 
Craig, Trimble, Goodsell, Tiffany, and J M. 
King and Mr. Speare. 

The following appropriations were made to the 
Bengal Conference for work in Malaysia: 


For aid in building school-house.......... $6,000 
Unconditioned work......ccsecscoscesccescess 1,00 
Outgoing of missionaries..........-.se+s0+++ 2,000 

WORE occ cccccccceses ccess isonvaseseaens $9,500 


Dr. Hatfield moved to appoint a committee of 
three to whom the consideration of the place of 
future meeting of this Committee shall be re- 
ferred. He thought the interest of the meetings 
would be greatly promoted by not having the 
meetings always in the same place. The motion 
was adopted. 

The Committee then adjourned. 

F'RIDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Bishop Walden presided. The opening devo- 
tional exercises were conducted by the Rev. H. 
H. O'Neal, of the Des Moines Conference. 

Yhe estimates for Italy were taken up and con- 
sidered. The mission requested $50,217 for 1098. 

The question of salaries was first taken up, 
but on motion, the Committee passed to the con- 
sideration of property in Italy. - 

Bishop Foss: I visited the [taly mission a little 
more than a year ago. I have been in supervis- 
ion of the mission for six years, ever since it was 
given up by Bishop Foster. For quite a number 
of years we have been trying to acquire property 
in Naples, but have failed time after time. 
Naples is the most priest-ridden portion of all 
Italy, and there is an especially wealthy -ayman 
whose sole business is to prevent the acquisition 
of property by Protestants. I think that our 
missionaries have become convinced that our 
field there is not so hopeful as our missions in 
Northern Italy. There is very great Romish op- 
position, and they try in every way in their 
power to prevent this Society from acquiring 
property in Italy. We had twenty-six preachers 
in the mission, and twenty-two other helpers 
last year. A theological school was desired to 
be established last year, and a theological 
teacher was endeavored to be obtained. At 
length, after a very full consideration, the com- 
mittee fixed their attention upon one man, but 
after the appointment was made, he declined to 
go. The present need of the mission is to send 
out a suitable man to be a theological instructor. 

Dr. Craig: [ have no sympathy with any prop- 
osition to increase the appropriations to thig 
mission until such time as we can get men who 
have been trained in Methodism, and who will 
be able to preach Methodism, not simply Prot- 
estantism. What we want is Sunday-schools to 
train the children, and training schools for the 
ministers. 

Bishop Bowman: It seems tome that we have 
accomplished as much in Italy in proportion to 
the money that we have expended as in any 
other mission we have had. There is but one 
other mission in which we have more members 
in proportion to the money expended, than we 
have in Italy, and that isin Japan. I do not es- 
timate the work of the Woman's Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. In 1878 and 1879, I visited regu- 
larly the mission, and I must confess that Icame 
away with the impression that our work had 

been well done. I also visited other missions in 
the city of Rome, and compared them as best I 
could, with our own meetings of the same kind, 
and we were fifty per cent. above any of them in 
the spiritual life and power of the services. 
What we want is the help of good schools, and 
especially of a theological department. I look 
upon the work in these Catholic countries as 
just as much missionary work, as any among 
the heathen. The time will come when, like 
France, they will be infidels unless we do sowe- 
thing to prevent it. 

The following appropriations were then made 
to Italy: 


FOr property. cs.cccsccccscecesce oe 






Re-enforcements...... 2,000 





The estimates for Mexico were considered 
next in order. The question of salaries was first 
considered. 

Treasurer Phillips: There is a matter to which 
I wish to call the attention of the Committee. 
It has become necessary that there shall be some 
readjustment in the salaries of the missionaries 
in Mexico. The expenses there are so high that 
some of the preachers are not able to live on the 
salaries paid them. J think if any one knew the 
facts of the cost of living in that country he 
would decide that the salaries are too low. I 
move that asum of money not exceeding $3,000 
be appropriated by this Committee, and placed 
at the disposal of the Board, to be used by them 
in making any increase that the Board may see 
fit to make on the salaries of missionaries in 
Mexico. This money is very much needed. 

Dr. Crawford: I would like to inquire of 
Brother Phillips if he does not think it would be 
just as well to put it in the general appropria- 
tions. Ithink there is danger in the supple- 
mentary appropriation. And if it is the convic- 
tion of Brother Phillips, who knows as well as 
any man, for he has been in Mexico, that this 
$5,000 should be given, I suggest that it be put in 
the general appropriations. 

Treasurer Phillips: I will reconsider the mo- 
tion, and move that the appropriation to Mexico 
of $45,000 for general work be increased $3,000 
for salaries, to be administered by the Board. 
The motion was adopted. 

Bishop Hurst: Mr. Phillips and I have gone 
over very carefully this matter in regard to the 
increase of salaries. The value of a Mexican 
dollar is not now what it was when these sala- 
ries were fixed. All the denominations having 
workers there have been compelled to change 
their basis, and now they are paying at an ad- 
vanced rate to wliat they were at first. We have 
considered this matter carefully, and have come 
to the conclusion that it will take just about this 
amount to cover the discount or decrease in the 
value of the Mexican dollar. 

Bishop Fowler: I move to amend the item 
$45,000 for the work, so that it shall read $48,000, 
for the work of which $3,000 shall be at the dis- 
posal of the Board in application to the item of 
salaries. The amendment was adopted. 

The following appropriations were then made 
to Mexico: 

NIE. 5 deans cand sdedawnandndeoteces $10,550 
For new work at Tuxpan, 





Weianiniass apiece 1,042 
For all old work, including $3,000 for sal- 

asain eddies titataindodevieauansns +. 48,000 

MS Ss. schikcdea sine beanieberandncaelecanecad $59,592 


The estimates for Japan were then considered 
by the Committee. The asking for 1888 was 
$70,855. 

Dr. Reid moved to make the appropriaticn of 
$27,250 for salaries, which was in harmony with 
the asking of the mission. 

Dr. Hatfield moved to add $1,200 for re-en- 
forcements, making the item $28,458. The mo- 
tion of Dr. Hatfield was adopted. 

Dr. Buckley desired to know what amount in 
excess of last year had been already appropri- 
ated to foreign missions. 

Treasurer Phillips stated that according to 
his figures, which he thought were correct, 
there was an advance on the appropriations of 
last year of $57,700 thus far. 

The following appropriations were made to 
Japan: 





Gs crscanmbicnionstiotevmacstsancnse e+ +» - 827,250 
Re-enforcements.................cccccccees 1,200 
General current expenses.................. 20,771 
I ois bcnlipand nesucnmee es aepdedecces 3,725 
Traveling and return expenses.......... eos 8,715 
a Oe ee $56,660 


A motion was made that there be no session 
on Saturday afternoon, as a large number of the 
members were expected to preach on the Sab- 
bath. The motion was adopted. 

The estimates for Korea were then taken up 
and considered. 

The asking of the mission was for $24,127. 

The report of the Sub-committee was read and 
its adoption was moved by Dr. Scott, and or- 
dered. The appropriations are as follows: 





Hospital and dispensary................... 1,700 
New home for outcast sick................. 1,296 
NON WINES oko ba. decannnieescecnssBocdwammenesne 4,600 

Total amount..................00..00. $18,266 


The Committee then adjourned. 
SATURDAY—MORNING SESSION. 

Bishop Mallalieu presided. The devotional 
exercises were conducted by the Rev. T. B. 
Ford. 

Bishop Walden: I move the appointment of a 
committee the same as last year, consisting of 
the corresponding secretaries and the represen- 
tatives of the districts, to whom the appoint- 
ment of moneys to be raised during the year 
shall be referred 

Chaplain McCabe: We have concluded to ask 
you to adopt the same table as we had last vear 
and send it out again just as it is. I move, there- 
fore, as a substitute for Bishop Walden’s mo- 
tion, that the table of last year be adopted. 

Bishop Walden: I do not think we will Jose 
any time by referring this matter to the Corre- 
sponding Secretaries, and the representatives of 
the districts. 

Chaplain McCabe: I hope that we will just 
adopt this table as we had it last year, and let 
complaints come, if they do; but the workers 
are at work, though they do not say anything. 

Bishop Merrill: I believe that these apportion- 





Total amount appropriated to Italy, $52,237 








ments can be perfected, but it is work that can- 
not be done simply by guess, or in an afternoon, 
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Here are two charges side by side; one has a 
pastor that brings up $500 for the missionary 
cause, and the other brings up $200. Now you 
want to make up the apportionment, and you do 
it by adding 20 per cent. to both charges; and 
you observe the enlarged appropriation by this 
per cent. arrangement works heavily and un- 
justly toward the liberal church. It is to guard 
against that kind of thing that the demand is 
made for revision of apportionments. I submit 
that we must have a fair apportionment that 
can be plain and definite, or abandon the busi- 
ness altogether. 

Chaplain McCabe: I will withdraw my mo- 
tion, and allow the Committee to appoint with- 
out voting it down. 

Dr. Morrison: There is no use in apportioning 
to a conference that did not raise its apportion- 
ment last year by doing all it could do. Now to 
raise that conference to $18,000 will not-raise 
that amount. It will raise $10,000, or $12,000, 
and probably a little more than it raised last 
year. The only way that I can see is to appoint 
a committee from those conferences that are 
willing to advance so as to raise this extra 
money. 

Dr. Cranston: I want to say that the com- 
plainers are not the men who do not make their 
donations. The churches out West should not 
be apportioned as much as the wealthy churches 
of New York. 

The Rev. Mr. Blinn: I have received a good 
many communications during the past year 
from our German brethren, giving me my share 
in apportioning missionary collections. Some of 
the German conferences have paid as much as 
$1.42 per member, and we have only one confer- 
ence that paid less than $0.80 per member. We 
ought to make these apportionments a little 
more in accordance with the facts. 

Dr. Gue: I move, as an amendment to this, 
that it be brought up and rearranged by this 
wbole Committee. 

Chaplain McCabe: The more I think of this 
matter, the more I think the Secretaries should 
not serve on this committee. 1 think if a read- 
justment is made, it should go forth to the 
churches as the Secretaries having nothing to 
do with it. I know that no conferences have a 
right to complain until they have at least given 
a dollar a member. It is the people who do not 
give and who do not work who complain. I 
hope that Bishop Walden and Dr. Cranston and 
Bishop Merrill will be put on this committee 
and let them adjust this thing. 

Dr. Buckley: There are two reasons why the 
Secretaries should not be on this committee; 
one reason is that you cannot always rely upon 
their discretion in answering complaints; an- 
other reason is that it is not proper when these 
men go to the conferences full of enthusiasm, to 
make stirring speeches that they should be met 
with these complaints. It is the business of 
Chaplain McCabe to rouse enthusiasm and to 
give instrnction,and if complaints are brought to 
him it diminishes nis enthusiasm. Let the Com- 
mittee take the burden of the apportionments, 
and let the Corresponding Secretaries be able to 
say, this is not our work, it is the work of the 
General Committee, including the representa- 
tives of the districts that you are connected 
with. That is the fair thing, and anything 
less is absurd. I move that a committee of five 
persons, including one bishop, be appointed to 
revise the apportionments, and to report next 
Monday. 

Bishop Walden: A committee of five cannot 
have the general knowledge that is necessary to 
adjust this question. I think it should be set- 
tled here in the General Committee. If we have 
i committee at all, it should be composed of per- 
sons who represent the districts. 

Dr. Buckley: [amend my motion so as to in- 
clude the representatives of the districts. 

Dr. Hatfield: I move that the committee con- 
sist of the representatives of the districts and 
the Bishops of the Board. 

Dr. Crawford: In my judgment, Dr. Hatfield 
has suggested the only persons who belong to 
this committee who can make anything like a 
fair apportionment. I feel that this amend- 
ment is important, 

A vote was taken, and the amendment 
adopted. 

Dr. Buckley called for a report of the com- 
mittee on special appropriations to conferences 
not now receiving missionary money. 

Bishop Hurst stated that Dr. McGerald, editor 
of the Buffalo Christian Advocate, desired to es- 
iablishan orphanage in India, and moved that 
this committee give its authority for the found- 
ing of the orphanage at Pakour, a place some 
i50 miles north of Calcutta, entirely for native 
work: and appropriate $5,000 for it, so soon as 
the money is furnished by private parties. Dr. 
McGerald would be pleased to have done in the 
name of the Society. A large part of the schol- 
arships had already been provided for. It was 
not to be an expense at any time. 

Dr. Buckley moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee of three, of which the senior Correspond- 
ing Secretary should be one, to consider and re- 
port on this proposition of Rev. Dr. McGerald. 
The motion was adopted. 

C. B. Fisk then read the report of the commit- 
tee on special appropriations to conferences not 
now receiving missionary money as follows: 

The committee appointed to consider applica- 
tions for appropriations to conferences to which 
heretofore, no appropriations have been made, 
and also special cases within the bounds of such 
conferences, report that they have given the 
subject careful consideration. They cannot 
recommend that the General Committee make 
appropriation, excepting that by application for 
especial appropriation for German work, they 
recommend that that especial case be considered 
in making appropriation to the Central German 
Conference, 


was 


Dr. Buckley: Is it wise to continue the appro- 
priation of money to many conferences, already 
receiving appropriations, that compare with 
some of the old Eastern conferences, and need 
help more than they do. We have sat down 
here in the East for years, and seen our churches 
die out. We are not making any denomination- 
al increase worthy of mention in the New York, 
New York East, or Philadelphia Conferences. 
Our statistics do not show any advance. What 
is the reason? The reason is, we are not doing 
anything at all within the bounds of our East- 
ern conferences in relation to home work. The 
work of the Home Missionary Society is very 
important, but nothing has been done yet bear- 
ing on the work of the home churches. I donot 
think this report should be adopted. There is a 
long list of conferences that have much to say 
why they should be helped in many cases. Let 
us then get some kind of representations before 
us. I firmly believe that this is the largest ques- 
tion that can come before us in relation to our 
home work. 

Bishop Foss: I agree with Dr. Buckley. We 
had applications before us from nine orten con- 
ferences, all of them but three, for aid to Eng- 
lish-speaking work in conferences which now 
have no appropriations. In the Troy and South- 
ern Illinois Conferences there are regions of 
country in which there are no services within 
the reach of the people. In some of which we 
have church edifices standing that are not oc- 
cupied by the people.. Those conferences are 
just as clear a case as can be made out in the 
country. Now the question is simply this: is it 
practicable under the circumstances of urgent 
appeal before us, and of urgent appeal from our 
home conferences thus to revise a policy that 
has been in operation for a good many years, 
by which these home conferences were asked to 
surrender for a time their claim for help? The 
Iowa, Des Moines and Upper Iowa have no ap- 
propriations ; I have no doubt that in nearly all 
those conferences there are places that very 
much need missionary money, and that must 
have some means to carry on missionary work ; 
but I share with the sentiment of the Committee 
that it would not be wise for us to give that aid 
at present. 

Dr. Crawford: Twenty years ago, when this 
surrender of which Bishop Foss has just spoken 
was made, those who contended for the amend- 
ment of the whole practice of appropriating 
missionary money to conferences, predicted 
evil results. So far, no serious results have fol- 
lowed. Iam sure thatthe New York Confer- 
ence has done a great deal more since these 
appropriations for home mission work than it 
ever did before. I believe that half a million 
dollars is needed to be expended in this city in 
the interest of Methodism. I testify that when 
the Conference had an appropriation, it had no 
beneficial influence on the whole. I believe 
that it injured many charges to which it was 
appropriated. I have an impression that these 
older conferences ought not to have this appro- 
priation. I think in all great cities especially, 
there ought to be Home Missionary Societies. 
It is the only power that encourages Church Ex- 
tension. Any amount of money that we have 
raised in this city for home missionary purposes 
has never interfered with our missionary collec- 
tion. 

Bishop Bowman: Last year I made an applica- 
tion for $100, to be given to domestic work with- 
in the bounds of one of the conferences that I 
represent. There were so many objections made 
that I withdrew my request, and made a mis- 
take. The result of that was that one of our 
preachers came to our Conference, and reported 
$300 received, by which he had kept soul and 
body together. This year he went back with the 
understanding that something should be done 
for him. He was appointed by Bishop Foss. He 
writes me since I have been in the city that his 
receipts are less than $50,and more than six 
months have passed. Now we ask a man tostay 
there, and refuse to give himadime. The time 
has come when our home brethren have some 
claims on the money that we contribute. I 
want to make an allusion, to which I shall have 
to refer to Bishop Foss for confirmation. In one 
district eight appointments were left to be sup- 
plied by the necessity that grows out of this very 
thing. They asked for $75 apiece, to keep these 
brethren there with their families. 

Further discussion followed in which Bishops 
Merrill, Foster, Drs. Morrison, Scott, Price, 
Bingham, C. B. Fisk and Hatfield participated. 
‘The Committee then adjourned until Monday. 


FRAGMENTS. 

BIsHoPp TAYLOR came in as usual for 
discussion. His attitude toward the Board 
is not regarded by some as at all friendly, 
although he was elected by the General 
Conference as Missionary Bishop of Africa. 
He refuses to receive his salary from the So- 
ciety which, nevertheless, appropriates it 
every year, and there is now quite a large 
sum to his credit. A sumof money was 
appropriated last year, “‘ at the disposal ” of 
Bishop Taylor, for heathen work on the 
borders of Liberia, but he refused to re- 
ceive it. It is understood, however, that he 
is willing to administer for the Society if it 
designates specifically where the sums it 
places in his hands shall be expended. 


....Chaplain McCabe, the energetic 
money-raising secretary, surprised many of 
the Committee by supporting the smallest 
sum named as the basis of appropriations 
for the coming year instead of the largest. 
He said it required strenuous exertion to 





reach the present line of giving, and at least 


a year for rest was demanded by the churches. 
Fortify on the present line, was his thought, 
before pushing on to another line. 


.-.-The “previous question” was moved 
on the first day. Some thought it out of 
order because the Committee had no rule on 
the subject. The chair ruled it in order, and 
said if the point of order was well taken the 
Board could not transact business, for it 
had no parliamentary rules. On appeal the 
chair was sustained; but the Committee did 
not sustain the motion for the previous 
question. 


....The Society has never had special 
funds, like most other societies. On a mo- 
tion that the Board receive and forward 
special contributions for the chapel debt of 
Germany, a special committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the whole subject and 
report. 


...-One of the speakers referred to the 
trouble in the American Board over the 
hypothesis of Probation after Death, and 
emphasized the importance of more strenu- 
ous endeavors on the part of the Methodist 
Episcepal Church for the spread of the true 
Gospel. 


.... Somebody remarked that it was evi- 
dent that Bishop Taylor did not consider 
himself as ‘‘ under the Society”’; whereupon 
a bishop remarked: ‘‘ No; he considers the 
Society as under him.”’ 


....Secretary McCabe said there was a 
man in New Jersey, the owner of three saw- 
mills and worth 340,000, who subscribed for 
all the benevolences of the Church the sum 
of ten cents. 


.... There was the usual objection to ap- 
propriations to Bulgaria. Some of the 
Committee think money is wasted on this 
hard field. 


.... Treasurer Phillips’s judgment on all 
matters of finance has great weight with 
the Committee. His ideas are always clear. 


.... There is always plenty of discussion in 
the General Committee, and always some 
notable speeches. 


....Senior Secretary Reid has the facts as 
to the various missions at his fingers’ ends. 


.... The ‘‘ Million line” by collections only 
will be the cry another year. 


o———_— 


EVENTS IN PONAPE. 


BY THE REV. W. H. GULICK, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD IN SPAIN, 


THE Spanish press has almost without ex- 
ception deprecated the treatment received 
by the Protestant missionaries and the Prot- 
estant community of Ascension Island, or 
Ponape, at the hands of the Spanish author- 
ities recently established there. 

It has especially deplored the harsh deal- 
ings with the Rev. Mr. Doane, and it is care- 
ful to emphasize the fact that no conflict 
will be provoked with the United States 
Government, as the ‘** Board of Authorities” 
in Manila completely exonerated Mr. 
Doane, and sent him back to Ponape ona 
Government ship, to be “solemnly rein- 
stated in all his possessions and rights.” 

It is to be noted that whereas the present 
Captain-General of the Philipines, within 
whose jurisdiction the Caroline Islands fall, 
has hitherto freely identified himself with 
the traditional “ clerical ’’ policy dominant 
in the administration of those islands, in 
this case, whatever be the reason, he seems 
to have done Mr. Doane justice. Besides 
treating him handsomely while at Manila, 
the war-ship that took him back to the 
home and to the people from whom he had 
been torn, also bore the new Governor for 
Ponape, going out, the Spanish papers af- 
firm, “‘ under instructions in every respect 
contrary to those guiding the previous Gov- 
ernor.”” And what is stranger still, in the 
Junta de Autoridades in Manila that ex- 
amined the case against Mr. Doane, and 
that ruled so fairly regarding it, it is stated 
that the Rev. Padre Payo, archbishop of 
Manila had aseat, and that ‘‘ he was among 
the first to do Mr. Doane justice.” 

It may well be surmised that the worthies 
of this junta were alarmed at the conse- 
quences resulting from the application in 
Ponape of their own instructions, and that 
they were anxious to quiet the agitation 
that would draw upon themselves the gaze 
of the civilized world, and that would focus 
the light of public opinion on that dist..:.. 
corner of the globe, in the darkness of which 
they had hitherto freely worked their own 
will. 

Sefior Castelar’s paper, El Globo, recount- 
ing the facts that I have given, remarks: 
“It appears that the United States Govern- 
ment only asks, and in very friendly terms, 
an indemnity of some ten or twelve thou- 








“if this shall prove to be the case.” It is 
taken for granted by all that indemnity will 
gladly be paid, and the hope is that that 
will settle the affair. With some notable 
exceptions, it is not generally mentioned in 
the Spanish papers that the real question is 
not one that the payment of more or less 
money in the sense of damages can settle, 
but is whether the American Protestant 
mission is to be hampered and repressed, 
and by such means perhaps destroyed. 

The news of the revolt in Ponape has, 
during the last fortnight, overshadowed the 
more personal question of Mr. Doane’s ar- 
rest and deportation, while, at the same 
time, it is naturally feared that it may 
further complicate the question between 
the mission and the Spanish authorities. 

No very reliable news regarding what has 
occurred has reached the public unti! with- 
in a day ortwo. The following statements 
are now accepted by the Spanish press as 
essentially true—and they are of interest as 
being the conclusions arrived at by the 
Spanish public from information chiefly 
gathered from Spanish sources. 

The collision between the Spanish au- 
thorities and the natives is stated to be the 
result, in the first place, of the conflict of 
the interests of the Protestant missionaries 
and pastors with those of the Capuchin 
friars, and, related to this circumstance, 
but also independent of it, of the arbitrary 
action and the abuse of authority by the 
Spanish governor and his subordinates, 

On the arrival of the Spanish forces at the 
Island of Ponape the leaders of the coloniz- 
ing expedition thought that they were to 
deal with an entirely savage people. But 
the truth was that those islanders had 
reached a “high grade of civilization.” 
“The Protestant missionaries had been 
there over thirty years. They had founded 
thirty schools on the island that were in 
active operation, and a central school that 
prepared teachers for other islands. All the 
natives wear clothes; the larger part of 
them can read and write. In the humble 
cabins sewing-machines are seen, and other 
useful articles of modern domestic life.”’ 

The Capuchin friars, and especially the 
Padre Liavanera, under the influence of fer- 
vid religious zeal, wished to wipe out in one 
day the effects of the long Protestant prop- 
aganda, and with crucifix in hand traversed 
the island urging the natives to change 
their religion. This, however, only exaspe- 
rated the natives against the Spaniards, and 
while the situation was extremely critical 
on account of their excited feelings, Sefior 
Posadillo, the governor, greatly increased 
the bad feeling by ordering the natives to 
work gratuitously in fhe making of roads. 
The laws in the Philippine jurisdiction de- 
mand fifteen days of personal work from 
each individual during the year; but Sr. 
Posadillo, without heeding what circum- 
stances counseled, demanded a hundred 
men each week. ‘‘Outrages upon defense- 
less women had also aroused the greatest 
indignation over all the island.” 

The ill-feeling caused by the religious 
struggle and by the arbitrary action of the 
governor and by the unpunished deeds of 
evil men culminated in a bloody conflict. 
The natives refused to work on the roads. 
The governor taking this as a grave offense 
and asthe refusal to recognize his authority, 
sent a small body of soldiers to threaten the 
chiefs and to force them to obey the orders 
of the governor. Thiscompany consisted of 
nineteen soldiers, alt Philippine islanders 
with the exception of one who was a Span- 
iard and who acted as interprtter. Reach- 
ing a thicket they were all killed but one 
who made his escape and carried the news 
of the catastrophe to the rest of the colony. 
These were thrown into a panic when they 
learned that the natives were coming upon 
them in numbers, and they sueceeded in 
making good their escape to the store-ship, 
‘** Dofia Maria de Molina.”’ 

The governor, Sr. Posadillo, either await- 
ing until all the rest had embarked, or 
thinking that it was his duty to die at his 
post, fell fighting. And so also another per- 
son was killed, who is described as interpre- 
ter, and who perhaps was Narcissus, the 
mission helper who, yielding to threats of 
persona! violence if he did not give up his 
religion, went over to the Spaniards. 

On the store-ship were gathered some 
thirty marines, besides forty or fifty Philip- 
pine soldiers. As they were well supplied 
with munitions of war, including artillery, 
it issaid that they were not only safe “as 
against the revolting tribe but as against 
the whele island!”’ 

Some accounts say that twenty men em 
barked on a passing vessel that took them 
to Manila, and who were the bearers of the 
news to that port. It seems, at all events, 
that the news of the revolt reached Manila 
before Mr. Boane had left, and that the ship 





sand dollars.” ‘‘We shall be glad,” it adds 


that took him back took also the new gov- 
ernor and reinforcements for the garrison. 
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It is indeed to be hoped that the statement 
will be confirmed that this governor is under 
instructions to initiate a new policy—an en- 
lightened and humane policy that will pro- 
tect and develop the institutions of relig- 
ion and the elements of civilization that 
the American long since 
planted there. 

An influencial Spanish newspaper cioses a 
vigorous article on this subject with the 
following words: *‘ It must not be forgotten 
that Mr. Doane, the Protestant missionary, 
was a great friend of Spain (sic) and exer- 
cised great influence over the nativesin in- 
ducing them to recognize our authority.” 
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DR. PENTECOST IN/AMESBURY 
MASS. 


BY THE REV. H. 


M. SCHERMERHORN, 


Dr. PENTECOST has closed his labors with 
us, after four weeks of feithful service. It 
is as yet too soon to speak of the full results 
of the work; for, successful asit has been, 
we believe much more wilifollow. He has 
left the churches not worn out with their 
service but alert as never before, conscious 
of the greatness of the Master’s work, and 
desirous of a completer realization of the 
divine kingdom. 

The work at the first moved slowly. The 
response of the churches was not prompt. 
Considerable interest was manifest from the 
beginning and a general conviction of duty, 
but there was little heartiness or spontanei- 
ty of service. Gradually, however, the con- 
viction became deeper and more personal, 
and individuals began to give themselves to 
the work. found for the 
truth, and much quiet, personal service was 
rendered. With this deepening of spiritual 
life in the Church, the Spirit began to reach 
one and another of those outside the fold, 
until scores confessed Christ, and to-day 
live in him. It was a hard struggle, but 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness 
have won a victory. Nor do we rest satis- 
fied. Questions put to pastors, Sunday- 
school superintendents, teachers and other 
Christian workers disclose an unwillingness 
to stop here, and an prove 
further the graciousness of God. Already 
arrangements have been completed for the 
continuance of the work. 

A great deal can be said and ought to be 
said regarding Dr. Pentecost’s conception 
and presentation of Christian truth. None 
of his hearers can doubt that he is listening 
to a teacher who has made for himself a 
thorough and conscientious study of the 
essential truths of Christianity, and that he 
has made it for practical ends. Nor is it 
less certain even to the most casual listener 
that Dr. Pentecost has found in the Bible 
itself the primary source of his doctrine. 
The connection between his teaching and 
the Scriptures is unusually direct and evi- 
dent. One feels the simplicity and vigor of 
presentation which comes of close acquaint- 
ance with those original sources of saving 
truth. There is, moreover, a remarkable 
freedom from the intrusion of the personal 
equation in the unfolding of Scripture doc- 
trine. His Christian experience colors but 
does not discolor his conceptions of truth. 

Dr. Pentecost’s presentation. of saving 
truth is not only biblical but also very clear. 
It would be difficult for me to fail of com- 
prehending either what is involved in ac- 
cepting Christ, or by what step it is accom- 
plished. The simple conditions of salvation 
are set forth as lucidly and persistently as in 
the apostolic teaching. Ali the accretions of 
unbiblical theologies are swept aside. Men 
are brought face to face with the plain and 
primitive message of the Gospel 

His method of dealing with the awakened 
does away with a great deal of rubbish. In- 
stead of the customary request that those 
who desire to become Christians should 
manifest it by rising, Dr. Pentecost invari- 
ably requests such a response only from 
those who then and there accept Christ. 
The outward act announces the soul’s readi- 
ness to take Christ and toconfess him open- 
ly. The method reveals the 
fallacy of the onecommonly employed. The 
latter leaves the impression upon the mind 
of the awakened man that several succes- 
sive steps are necessary to the acceptance of 
Christ. He is misled by the prayer which 
follows that God would save him, and 
awaits some inward experience, some sav- 
ing act manifest within, when the demand 
of the Gospel isthat he bimself should act, 
accepting the awaiting Christ. The form of 
invitation adopted by Dr. Pentecost, on the 
contrary, brings at once before the mind the 
one condition upon which the question of 
salvation now hinges. It recognizes 
that to ask whether one desires to be- 
come a Christian is superfluous; if a 
man desires let him take Christ with- 
out a moment’s waiting. If, according 
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to the Gospel, ‘‘ Now is the accepted time,” 
then to accept Christ is something that can 
be done now. Thus the inquirer forgets to 
concern himself with complex mental and 
emotional states, and recognizing the fin- 
ished work on the divine side, at once puts 
to himself the crucial question, Shall I now 
eecept and confess Christ, or shall I not? 
Too great emphasis cannot be laid upon 
this return to the simple, direct method of 
Scripture. It shows its utility in practice. 
Young and old alike recognize the true 
issue, and act intelligently. It has done 
more than all discourse to illustrate the 
possibility and duty of an immediate re- 
sponse to the demand of the Gospel. 

In another way, also, has Dr. Pentecost 
left an abiding impression upon the town. 
His fresh and vital use of the Scriptures bas 
awakened a deep and intelligent interest in 
Bible study. It is the testimony of all who 
have heard him that he knows how to 
“open up the Scriptures.” One is immedi- 
ately struck with the difference between his 
use of the Word, and that common among 
the clergy. Despite the recent progress in 
biblical theology, and the praiseworthy 
critical spirit shown in the study of the 
Bible, there has been little gain in the homi- 
letic use of the Scripture itself. Men have 
outgrown the old-time indiscriminate em- 
ployment of proof-texts in sermons, but no 
method has replaced it in the American 
pulpit. Dr. Pentecost has evidently dis- 
covered how to use the Word itself effective- 
ly and interestingly in public discourse. 
The apparent secret of his success lies 
in his firm grasp, not merely upon Scrip- 
ture thought, but also upon its form as 
found in the English Bible. He has seen 
that there can be no effective homiletic and 
rhetorical use of Scripture excepting only 
for those who are familiar with it in the 
mother-tongue. His success shows how the 
critical study of the original texts, and the 
wealth of exact thought opened to us 
through recent Biblical Theology, might 
become unspeakably helpful in pulpit dis- 
course, if only students made a painstaking 
endeavor to connect them in a fresh and 
living way with the verbal forms of the 
English Bible, through which they must be 
apprehended by English-speaking audiences. 
With Dr. Pentecost the Scripture quota- 
tions are often the aptest and most effective 
parts of the discourse. He paves the way 
for them both in his thought and in its ex- 
pression, until they are suddenly driven 
home with surprising force.“ At once you 
recognize that the Word is indeed living, 
and powerful as a two-edged sword. 

On October 25th a Christian Conference 
was held in the Main Street Congregational 
Church, Amesbury, to discuss ‘‘ Method and 
Fellowship in Evangelistic Work.’’ All the 
churches of neighboring cities and towns 
were invited. Dr. Pentecost presided and 
opened the discussions. The interest of the 
audience centered on his views and sug- 
gestions. There was much cordial approval 
of his advice regarding method, and also 
general and hearty assent to his discussion 
of ‘‘False and True Views Regarding Convic- 
tion of Sin, Conversion and Regeneration.” 
Carnest questioning followed the discussion 
of every topic. A deep interest was evident 
in the problems of evangelization, and an 
eagerness for more light upon them. It was 
a most satisfactory conference, and will 
make more hearty and intelligent the fu- 
ture efforts in behalf of the unsaved. 

The service which closed Dr. Pentecost’s 
labors was held November 7th. His parting 
words of admonition and advice to the 
young Christians were exceedingly helpful. 
After him the pastors spoke, each testifying 
to the blessed work that had been done. 
It is safe to say that the prayers and thought 
of many in Amesbury will follow Dr. Pen- 
tecost in the days to come, and that the 
helpful words which fall from his pen will 
ever find here eager readers. 

AMESBURY, MASS. 

a a 

AT the annual meeting of the General 
Conference of the Congregational churches 
of Connecticut, held at Middletown last 
week, the question of the relation of the 
American Board to the Congregational 
churches was brought up by the presenta- 
tion of a series of resolutions adopted by 
the Naugatuck Valley Conference. The 
resolutions are as follows: 

* WHEREAS, The American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, though vitally re- 
lated to the Congregational churches of the 
United States in every point of fact, is never- 
theless wholly independent of them in law and 
management; and 

‘*Wuereas, The churches of our order are on 
this account without an instrument, created 
and controlled for them, for the propagation of 
the Gospel in foreign parts; and 

“Wuereas, These facts not only discredit 
our policy but also threatens our peace; there- 
fore 

** Resolved, |) That we deem it of the utmost 





importance alike to the continued prosperity of 
the Board and of the churches, that the contra- 
diction between fact and law which exists in 
their relations to one another should be re- 
moved, and that the churches should partici- 
pate directly in the management of the mission- 
sionary work which they sustain. 

** Resolyed, (2) That in our judgment this re- 
sult can only be reached by the election to cor- 
porate membership of representatives of the 
churches designated in some manner by the 
churches themselves.” 

The Rev. W. F. Blackman, in presenting 
these resolutions, said they were not in- 
tended as an attack on the American Board. 
In 1875 the Prudential Committee suggested 
that suchaction might be taken. The Con- 
gregational churches are almost the sole 
constituency of the Board. The bulk of its 
funds is given by Congregationalists, nearly 
all its missionaries are Congregationalists, 
all the officers of the Board are Congrega- 
tionalists, and the Board is the instrument 
of the Congregational churches, and yet the 
Board is independent of them. It was not 
created by the churches, and is not con- 
trolled by them. Even the National Coun- 
cil has no power over it, The Board isa 
self-perpetuating, close corporation. Grave 
evils may come from this strange condition 
and some difficulties have already appeared. 
Another set of resolutions was presented by 
the Rev. W. H. Moore, declaring that all 
the Congregational benevolent societies 
should come under the organized control of 
the Congregational churches by some plan 
acceptable to both societies and churches, 
and requesting the National Congregational 
Council to appoint a commission to meet 
committees of the societies to agree upon a 
common plan. After some discussiop both 
sets of resolutions were referred to a com- 
mittee of five for report next year. 
In a paper on “Christian Fellowship,” the 
Rev. James Dingwell discussed at length 
the proper method and spirit of interpreting 
creeds and doctrines, and earnestly pleaded 
thatthe American Board should make a 
more liberal and equitable construction of 
its powers. He deprecated the spirit of in- 
tolerance and exclusiveness that prevails in 
certain Congregational fields, and he con- 
demned ecclesiastical feudalism. Let the 
churches take care of their own doctrines 
and not be subject toan external hierarchy, 
even if it be an American Board of Missions. 
Let not the American Board intrude upon 
the province of the Church. William Kin- 
caid, D.D., of Boston, district secretary 
ofthe American Board, delivered an ad- 


dress on the work of the Society in which he 
said: 


“The American Board must stand by its mis- 
sionary heroes at the front. The past two years 
have found radical differences in the American 
Board, but there has been no material diminu- 
tion in its receipts. God has provided the Board 
with an abundance of missionary candidates. 
There has been a full and free discussion 


of the differences of the ard. Not 
a voice has been silenced. Also, there 
has been free, fair and _ decisive voting. 


The Springfield meeting has unmistakably 
shown what is to be the established policy of the 
present at least. Personally the speaker believed 
that the 167 votes at Springfield were a true ex- 
a of the feeling of the Church at large. 
Juring September and October of this year 
the receipts of the Board were $34,000 greater 
than during the corresponding months last 
year.” 


.... It is announced that a lot 78x170 feet 
on Fifth Avenue and Twentieth Street has 
been contracted for for the Methodist Book 
Concern. The purpose is to erect a building 
thereon for the use of the Concern. The 
Missionary Society has bought an adjoining 
lot, the two costing #439,000. As soon as 
suitable buildings can be erected the Book 
Concern and the Missionary Society will oc- 
cupy them. The large building and prop- 
erty on the corner of Broadway and Elev- 
enth Street, owned by the Concern and the 
Society (the latter having a one-fourth in- 
terest), will be sold, together with the prop- 
erty in Mulberry Street, where the printing 


of the Concern is done. The new yeep 
will contain salesrooms, offices, and all the 
necessary accommodations for composition 
and the manufacture of books and _ periodi- 
cals, 


....A cable dispatch from London says 
that a number of Baptist churches and min- 
isters will follow Mr. Spurgeon’s example 
by withdrawing from the Baptist Union. 
Among them are the Rev. Mr. Brown, of 
the East London Tabernacle; the Rev. Mr. 
Davies, of a Brighton church; the Rev. Mr. 
Burton of Dalston, and the Rev. Mr. —_ 
geon of Croyton. The directors of the Pas- 
tors’ College will convoke a conference to 
consider joint action on the secessions. The 
Nottingham Tabernacle has passed a reso- 
lution of sympathy with Mr. Spurgeon. 


....The Washington, D.C., branch of the 
Evangelical Aliiance held @ meeting on 
Friday evening, the 11th, to prepare the way 
for the convention of December. Addresses 
were made by William E. Dodge and Dr. 
Josiah Strong, President and Secretary of 
the National Alliance, New York. A wide 
interest has arisem in connection with the 
convention. A large number of eminent 
speakers have been engaged, and it is hoped 
to give a National impulse to the cause of 
the Alliance, 





The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 27TH. 
JESUS AND THE SABBATH.—Marzt. xii, 1-14. 


NotTEs.—‘ At that season.”—It marks 
some particular time during this same sum- 
mer. Thatisall we know. Refer to Mark 
ii, 23-28, and Luke vi, 1-5, who narrate this 
very incidenr, ** Cornfields,” or fields of 
grain. Our American corn was unknown 
in Palestine. The fields were of wheat or 
barley. “* Began to pluck ears of corn.” 
—Luke adds, “rubbing them in their hands. 
They ate the separate grains. It was allow- 
able to pluck ears of corn in any man’s field 
till one was satisfied (Deut. xxiii, 25). Rob- 
inson says it is allowable to the present day. 
“The Pharisees.”’-—Spies set to catch 
Jesus in any trivial oversight of the law. 
“* Behold thy disciples do that which 
is not lawful to do upon the Sabbath.”— 
They could not bring forth the charge of 
stealing; but they could charge them with 
a violation of the law which forbade work- 
ing on the Sabbath (Exod. xx, 10). It was 
a derivutive crime. To pluck was a 
kind of reaping. To rub a kind of 
threshing. So the Pharisees built up so 
many externalities as to convert the Sab- 
bath into a day of spiritual torture. Christ 
and his disciples were liberal enough to 
break away from such meaningless rules. 
——‘‘ Have ye not read” (in I Sam. xxi, 
1-6). A bit of caustic irony. “* When 
he was an hungered.”’—A case of like ne- 
cessity. “Have ye not read in the 
law” (Num. xxviii, 9; Lev. xxiv, 8). It was 
one of the sayings of the rabbis, ‘‘ There is 
no Sabbath-keeping in the temple.” Thus 
there was a continual profanation by the 
holiest men themselves. “But I say 
unto you.”—He appeals now to the su- 
preme, his own authority. If the priests 
are allowed to profane the temple, how 
much more can I, who am the temple, 
do as I see best and authorize my followers 
to doso. —‘* Lord of the Sabbath.’’—He 
instituted it; he interpreted it. Now it is 
merged into the ‘‘ Lord’s Day.”’--The narra- 
tive beginning with verse 9 occurred proba- 
bly on some following,Sabpbath. Itis alsotold 
in Mark iii, 1-6, and Luke vi, 6-11.——“ With- 
ered.”’—-Impossible to conjecvure the pre- 
cise nature of the disease. Probably shrunk 
by some kind of atrophy.——‘ Is it law- 
fultoheal onthe Sabbath days ?’’—The rab 
bis strained their ingenuity, after the most 
punctilious definitions of cases which 
could be cured on the Sabbath. ‘He that 
hath toothache,” they said, ‘let him not 
take vinegar, to spit it out again; but 
he is allowed to take it 1f he swallow 
it down.”’ Christ appeals by the fol- 
lowing parable to common sense.—— 
“They took counsel.”,-—As they could not 
answer his reasonings their hate assumed 
such definiteshape. They held an informa! 
meeting how they could destroy this teacher 
‘who was uprooting their pet traditions. 

Instruction.—The narvative carefully 
avoids saying that Jesus plucked any of the 
grain himself. He had a right to do so. 
Yet he refrained from giving the Pharisees 
aground for personal accusation. Chris- 
tians have undoubtedly the right to do 
many of the things others do. It is the 
office of each one’s cultivated common sense 
to tell him when torefrain from using his 
obvious rights, lest he may get himself into 
a hornet’s nest of misunderstandings. 

There are such busybodies to-day as of 
old, to spy out what struggling Christians 
are doing, that they may put the worst pos- 
sible construction on innocent acts. What 
characters are more despicable than those 
who are continually looking for faults and 
flaws wherever they cast their malignant 
eyes? Thissin has its beginning in queru- 
lousness and petty judgments. Take care! 
“Cast out first the beam out of thine own 
eye.” 

Jesus did not discard the old Sabbath. 
He vitalized it. He gave it a new meaning. 
God’s day and man’s day are now for the 


first time one. Many agitate a Continental 
Sunday with all its amusements to divert 
the lakecinn-wnem. That would not be 
God’s day. The most complete rest is found 
in a total relaxation from one’s secular 
weekly work and in a turning of the heart 
to the things of God. ’ : 

But mere spititual_ reflection is not 
enough to sanctify the Lord’s day. That is 
good to starton. It is a practical, lend-a- 
helping-hand goodness, whether in the Sun- 
day-school, oramong the poor, that the in- 
dividual and the churches are iu need of. 

So let Sunday be the culminating day of 
the week in spimtual communion with 
Christ, and in that personal helpfulness and 
prayerfulness, on which the Christian’s suc- 
cess depends. . 

The Sabbath is for all. Who will dare to 
deprive others of its beneficent privileges ? 

teach Lord’s day be so sacred and help- 
fulthat others would eagerly enjoy it as 


























you do. 
‘There are a hundred wandering sheep 
about you to be saved. Be yours the task to 


bring at least one home. 
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Literature. 


[ The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equevatent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice] 


CABOT’S MEMOIR OF EMERSON.* 


‘* A SPIRITUAL-LOOKING boy, in blue 
nankeen!” Such was Emerson three-quar- 
ters ofa century ago; and though the de- 
scription brings a smile to the lips. it is 
deeply suggestive. Between now and 
then a great gulf is fixed. Where are the 
men now who pray every night that none 
of their descendants may ever be rich, 
who read the “‘Tliad,” and call their boys 
from the work of the farm that they may 
go to their books? But from the depth of 
religious sentiment which was the grand 
possession of the colonists there had 
sprung up a devotion to ennobling ideas; 
out of the strength of Calvinism there 
came forth the sweetness of intellectual 
life. Those were the days of high think- 
ing and plain living, the days when fathers 
and mothers dreamed not of asking 
whether it would pay to educate their 
boys, but considered only the devices by 
which at all events their education should 
be secured. ‘‘ They were born to be edu- 
cated,” said their aunt, Mary Moody Em- 
erson, of Waldoand his brothers, and they 
were educated. Their father had died 
young, leaving his widow to provide for 
five little children as best she might. 
There were days when there wasno food 
in the house, and this aunt, severest and 
strongest of women, was found consoling 
the boys with stories of heroic endurance. 
Edward and Waldo had between them 
but one great-cout, and had to bear the 
taunts of their school-fellows inquiring, 
‘*Whose turn is it to wear the coat to- 
day?” Sothey fared, making up for scant 
physical provision with such richness of 
intellectual sustenance as the times af- 
forded, lightening their toil over the wood- 
pile and in the garden with scraps of 
poetry and song, with phrases of the last 
oration and criticism of the Sunday ser- 
mon. ‘* Whatis the hoop that holds them 
stanch ?” says Emerson in his ‘‘Domestic 
Life.” ‘‘Itis the iron band of poverty, 
of necessity, of austerity, which, exclud- 
ing them from the sensual enjoyments 
which make other boys too early old, has 
directed their activity into safe and right 
channels, and made them, despite them- 
selves, reverers of the grand, the beauti- 
ful, and the good. . . . The angels 
that dwell with them, and are weaving 
laurels of life for their youthful brows, 
are Toil and Want and Truth and Mutual 
Faith.” 

Ilium fuit. There was a Boston before 
the incursions of the foreigners began, 
and before the great manufacturing and 
transportation companies had made ma- 
chines of men, that,deserved the enthusi- 
asm of her sons; a city to which the words 
spoken by Vasari of Florence were justly 
applied by Emerson: *‘ The desire for 
glory and honor is powerfully generated 
by the aim of that place, in the man of 
every profession; whereby all who possess 
talent are impelled to struggle that they 
may not remain in the same grade with 
those whom they perceive to be only men 
like themselves, but all labor by every 
means to be foremost.”” Butin the case 
of Emerson the desire to be foremost, 
never, perhaps very strong, soon burned 
itself out and gave place to loftier aims. 
A year after he left college he spoke of 
his disappointed spirit, the fallof his cas- 
tles in the air. But his early aspirations 
were probably not very definite, and al- 
though for many years his health was so 
precarious as to make it impossible for 
him to settle down to prolonged work, he 
gradually developed in the dirsction that 
Nature had set for him. He becamea 








‘ preacher; at first a preacher in a defined 


and incorporated religious society, and 
thereafter, to the no small astonishment 


_ of the world, which whispered of mad- 


ness from much learning, a preacher free 
from all restraints except those laid upon 
him by his own conscience, The Unita- 
rian sect could not hold him. He saw be- 
fore others that the new wine would burst 
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the old bottles, and desiring the new wine 
he sought for it vessels that were fitting. 
Thenceforth, for nearly fifty years he was 
a free man, andin his serene and kindly 
way, he preached to all men, but espe- 
cially to the men. of his own country— 
“This great, intelligent, sensual, and 
avaricious America,” such truth as was 
revealed to him. 

He had no system of philosophy. He 
boasted that he had no school and no fol- 
lowers. Not that what he said was not 
true, nor that it did not find intelligent 
receivers, but because it was meant to 
bring men to themselves and not to him. 
Accordingly, when they came to him they 
found little profit in it. In vain did Mar- 
garet Fuller lay before him the attractions 
of Platonic affectfon; in vain did visitors 
and correspondents, even friends, seek to 
draw confidences from him by pouring 
themselves out at his feet. He met them 
with kindly greeting, listened to them, or 
seemed to listen to them, with cheerful 
sympathy, and wished them Godspeed; 
but go out to them or with them he could 
not. And yet he was a man to be loved. 
During all his long life we know not that 
he wronged any man; we know that he 
intentionally wronged no man. While 
Christians cannot accept all of his teach- 
ing they cannot exclude him. Father 
Taylor said of him: ‘‘He must go to 
Heaven when he dies, for if he went to 
Hell the Devil would not know what to do 
with him.” We may think it a luxurious 
life that he led, dwelling apart in the 
company of his own thoughts, but we for- 
get that to satisfy the demands that his 
generosity brought upon him, he was 
compelled for many years to travel every 
winter through the West, in the days when 
the West was new, lecturing every day, 
sometimes twice a day, enduring such 
trials of weather and food and company 
as may well have caused him to faii be- 
fore his time. 

Consider the wonderful sanity of the 
man. During his lifetime everything was 
revolutionized; he himself helped to revo- 
lutionize much. He dealt with abstrac- 
tions, longing at first for the aliquid im- 
mensum infinitumque of Cicero; he was 
supposed to be a spinner of transcendent- 
al cobwebs, a dreamer of vain dreams. 
But the follies and absurdities of the so- 
called Transcendentalists could not throw 
him from his balanee. Transcendental- 
ism he defined as ‘‘ The Saturnalia or ex- 
cess of faith.” ‘*The child, the infant, is 
a transcendentalist, and charms us all; 
we try to be, and instantly run in debt, 
lie, steal, commit adultery, go mad, and 
die.” His sympathies were, of course, 
with the ultimate aims of the renovators 
of society, but their measures received 
guarded approval from him. The aboli- 
tionists and the prohibitionists and the 
woman suffragists thought him luke- 
warm, and the founders of model com- 
munities failed to enlist him in their 
schemes. Some of his comments fit so 
well our present situation that we quote 
them here. Mr. Alcott had tried to in- 
terest him in the little community of 
Fruitlands, established a year or so later 
than Brook Farm. Emerson writes: 

*T begged A. to point out his project, 
and he proceeded to say that there should 
be found a farm of a hundred acres, in ex- 
cellent condition, with good buildings, a 
good orchard, and grounds which admitted 
of being laid,out with great beauty; and 
this should be purchased and given to them 
in the first place. I replied, You ask too 
much. This is not solving the problem; 
there are hundreds of innocent young per- 
sons who, if you will thus establish and en- 
dow and protect them, will find it no hard 
matter to keep their innocency. And to 
see their tranquil household after all this 
has been done for'‘them, will in no wise in- 
struct or strengthen me. But he will in- 
struct and strengthen me who, there where 
he is, unaided, in the midst of poverty, toil, 
and traffic extricates himself from the cor- 
ruptions of the same, and builds on his 
land a house of peace and benefit, good cus- 
toms and free thoughts. The way 


you would. show. me does not commend: 


itself to me as the way of greatness. The 
spirit does not stipulate for land and ex- 
emption from taxes, but in great straits and 
want, or even on no land, with nowhere to 
lay its head, it manages, without asking for 
land, to occupy and enjoy all land; for it is 
the law by which land exists; it classifies 





and distributes the whole creation anew. If 
you ask for application to particulars of this 
way of the spirit, I shall say that the co- 
operation you look for is such co-operation 
as colleges and all secular institutions look 
for—money. True co-operation comes in 
another manner. A man quite unexpect- 
edly shows me that which I and all souls 
looked for; and I cry: ‘ That isit. Take me 
and mine. I count it my chief good to do in 
my way that very thing.’ That is real co- 
operation, unlimited, uncalculating, infinite 
co-operation. The spirit is not half so slow, 
or mediate, or needful of conditions or or- 
gans as yousuppose.”’ 


We are not disposed to stint our praise 
of this Memoir. The author has in a 
sense allowed Emerson to paint his own 
portrait; that is, he has quoted freely 
from Emerson’s journal and letters as 
well as his public writings. But the skill 
and judgment with which his selection 
has been made are admirable. There 
was about the man such an absence 
of petty peculiarities, such an imper- 
sonality in his personality, that the 
ordinary arts of the biographer would 
be here of little avail. There is not much 
in the way of entertaining anecdote, not 
much even of description of manners. 
Nevertheless, Emerson is made to stand 
out before us ‘‘of a manly shape, and 
of that growth he shall be at the resur- 
rection.” At the same time Mr. Ca- 
bot has furnished us with a most valuable 
history of a most important period—a 
history of ideas rather than events, of 
thought rather than action—and the fine 
scholarship that he has displayed ought 
not to pass without recognition. It is not 
paraded, but it is to be found in the occa- 
sional elucidation of Emerson’s doctrine, 
and in the comments that are called forth 
by some of the religious and social epi- 
sodes of his career. Mr. Cabot not only 
understands his man but he understands 
also his environment. Those who are ca- 
pable of enjoying serious and thoughtful 
work will find this Memoir entirely de- 
lightful. It would not have lost its inter- 
est had it been longer, yet, as a work of 
art, itis long enough. We can find no 
fault either with the substance or the 
style, the printing or the binding: al- 
though w®& should consider the book of 
such lasting value as to deserve a fuller 


index. 
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PROFESSOR MORRIS ON POST 
MORTEM PROBATION. 


WHETHER the Christian public is or is not 
enlightened as to the deeper grounds on 
which the orthodox creeds rest, it is so pain- 
fully enlightened as to the points of diffi- 
culty in those creeds as to throw on 
orthodox theologians an onus probandi 
which long ago left nothing but mischief to 
be expected from any but the broadest, 
fairest and most thoroughly intelligent dis- 
cussions of these questions. On this ground 
we welcome Prof. E. D. Morris’s treatise on 
the question involved in the title of his 
latest volume, Is There Salvation After 
Death? A Treatise on the Gospel in the 
Intermediate State. (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. 12mo, pp. 252, #1.25). 

This volume is not only an effective dis- 
cussion of one particular topic which was 
very much in need of the overhauling it 
receives in this work, but it is a credit to 
theology. After defining immortality as 
the proper heritage of man as man, against 
the annihilation theory, and the soul’s con- 
dition in the intermediate state as conscious, 
in opposition to the theory of an interme- 
diate sleep, Professor Morris reaches the 
critical point, whether character, the 
one and essential possession which the soul 
carries with it into the intermediate state, is 
susceptible there of radical moral change. 
He admits an unlimited progression but only 
on the lines of character as already laid down. 
He admits the abstract possibility of a lapse 
from holiness into sin, but guards against 
it by the supporting grace of God. That 
radical change from sin to holiness is pos- 
sible in this intermediate state has been 
maintained on four distinct theories—the 
evolutionary, which finds the germ of fu- 
ture perfection in the soul and defines all 
life as a process of progressive develop- 
ment; the educational, which substitutes a 
process of training for probation and énds 
in restoration; the purgatorial, which views 
punishment as corrective and redemptive; 
and fourth the post-mortem probation the- 
ory, which looks forward to the possibility 
of a redemptive change in the intermediate 
state, not by the self-development of the 
soul, not by theripening of an educational 





process, not by a purgatorial experience of 
punishment, but by the presentation ard 
application under more favoring cireum- 
stances of the Gospel. 

This last is the theory against which the 
present treatise is aimed. Professor Morris 
has done his work thoroughly and with an 
honest intention to meet the issués and to 
decide the case on its merits. Nothing es- 
sential seems to be omitted. The biblical 
passages are discussed in detail in one chap- 
ter, and in another in their broad effect and 
larger implications. 

The author’s purpose in the three remain- 

ing chapters of his terse and vigorous book 
is to set before the reader the inner princi- 
ples, the broad controlling ideas, tenden- 
cies, implications and comparative results 
of the two contrasted systems. The net re- 
sult reached in them is to relieve the ortho- 
dox doctrine of some undeserved odium and 
narrowness, and to place it in its natural, 
suggestive and supporting connections with 
other parts of evangelical truth. We note, 
for example, that Dr. Morris asserts roundly 
the salvation cf all who die in infancy as 
well as of the helpless class described in the 
Westminster Confession as *“‘ being incapa- 
ble of being outwardly called by the preach- 
ing of the Word.” He even claims this 
opinion as a great advance of the modern 
Church. He does not say whether he ex- 
pects their salvation on the New School 
Presbyterian ground that in their case 
original sin had not fruited into actual trans- 
gression; nor can we draw from his pages 
a word to show whether he holds original 
sin, apart from actual transgression, dam- 
nable, or to be anything more than a de- 
praved heredity which imposes on every 
soul the fatal cerfainty of taking his first 
responsible steps wrong. In cOmmon with 
Calvinists of all shades, he does, however, 
repudiate the notion that infants are saved 
by a process of natural development here- 
after into a conscious responsibility in 
which they could decide their probation for 
themselves. The most we elicit from him 
on this point is, that all infants are cleansed 
from pollution in the article of death by 
some mysterious process, “‘ tenderly biased 
toward holiness as our first parents were,”’ 
and thus fitted at once for Heaven. Fora 
Christian speculation, this is singularly in- 
dependent of Christ’s work, especially when 
we note that the only considerable. biblical 
Ss pport our author finds for it is Christ’s 
own personal interest in little children, at 
least it has a Pelagian squint. 

This is only one example of the striking 
defect of this treatise, the failure to make 
persons dying in infancy saints, under the 
Old Dispensation and ‘‘those in every na- 
tion who are accepted ” of God subjects by 
anticipation of the redemption purchased 
by Christ. Professor Morris is certainly 
liberal enough in his hopes for the “ right- 
eous heathen.”” He treats the subject with- 
out dogmatism, and asserts the largest liber- 
ty for the exercise at this point of Christian 
hope. But when we search for the grounds 
for such a hope, neither Christ nor his 
work seem to have anything to do with them. 
If they are saved it is as the happy issue of 
what he styles once ‘‘cosmic probation,” 
but more commonly ‘‘ natural probation.’’ 
How to bring “‘ probation” under either of 
these expletives into Christian theology, is 
what we have not been able to learn from 
this treatise. 

We agree with Dr. Morris in the generous 
hope that the Last Day will reveal multi- 
tudes from heathen lands ‘‘ sitting down in 
the kingdom of God.’’ But how to get them 
there by a procees of ‘‘ natural” or ‘‘cos- 
mic” probation and without the anticipa- 
tive benefit of the Divine Sacrifice is a puz- 
zle which Dr. Morris’s speculations do 
not relieve though they are not without 
glimpses of the solution. For example, we 
read on page 190 that some among the hea- 
then are ‘‘saved through their cordial rec- 
ognition of the claims of God, and their 
humble commitment of themselves to his 
mercy,so far as his existence,relationship and 
mercy have been manifested to them.” If 
this means anything it means salvation by 
anticipative faith,and not as the happy 
issue of “‘cosmic probation.” 

It is easy to see that these failures to 
do himself justice on this side of 
the question are with Dr. Morris the 
penalty of his vigorous and somewhat 
overbalanced. assertion of the ministry 
of law,in which we more than half sym- 
pathize with him. With all our cen- 
tering of redemption in Christ it is not to 
be forgotten that man’s destiny turns on 
what may be called a double center. If 
Christ isone center, law is another. Dr. 
Morris takes this view and nowhere argues 
with more force than against the Progress- 
ive thesis that damnable sin must always 
have the specific character of a conscious 
rejection of Christ. 
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As a whole this is a noble and suggestive 
treatise. The argument does not turn on 
technical points nor scholarly trifles, but on 
broad principles and acomprehensive survey 
of the field. The discussion is kept on high 
ground and the question looked at in digni- 
fied and inspiring relations. Dr. Morris is 
fearless without being hard, and firm with- 
out being. dogmatic. Without lowering his 
tone he lets the light of hope shine through 
all the windows of mercy which he finds 
even presumptively open. Forexample, he 
accepts for the benighted races Augustine’s 
doctrine of a levissima damnatio and car- 
ries his belief in degrees of punishment so 
far as tosuggest that there may be such a 
thing as a privative, but not actively dam- 
natory condition resembling the limbus in- 
fantum which Rome contrived for unbap- 
tized infants. We note occasional indica- 
tions of haste which a second edition will 
remedy; for instance, on page 80: “The Gos- 
pel which the Church received was, in its 
structure, its principles and methods, and 
in the experiences which it induced, obvi- 
ously a thing of earth and time,’’ with more 
to the same startling effect. Not until we 
reach page 149 do we learn exactly what it 
means. “Over and against the limiting 
doctrine of election, the Confession and 
Catechisms carefully place in clear an- 
tithesis, the consummating doctrine of a 
Gospel for man as man [By the way it is as- 
serted elsewhere that the Gospel is not for 
manas man, but tor man as a sinner.) the 
world over. Yet we are nowhere taught 
that the mediatorial work of Christ extends 
beyond the boundaries of the present life.” 

aie ae 


A FAITHFUL unsophisticated translation 
of Andersen’s stories is a desideratum which 
the Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, have 
attempted to supply in the new translation 
published by them of Fairy Tales and Sto- 
ries, by Hans Christian Andersen, trans- 
lated from the Danish by Carl Siewers. This 
edition of these fascinating stories is illus- 
trated by more than two hundred illustra- 
tions by eminent Scandinavian artists spe- 
cially drawn for this work. (8vo. #2.25). 
Great-Grandmother’s Girls in New 
France is the best juvenile we have seen from 
Lizzie W. Champney. The thread of history 
which unwinds into the diversified tale is 
the romantic story of Eunice Williams who 
was carried by the Indians from her home 
at Deerfield at the time of the massacre. 
The main features are historical, though 
where history fails the author has fallen 
back on her ingenuity. The story flits back 
and forth from Puritan Boston and Deer- 
field to French and Indian Montreal and 
again over seas into old France. Its vi- 
vacity is greatly assisted by the sprightly 
sketches furnished by Miss Champney’s 





versatile and graceful brother. (Estes & 
Lauriat: Boston. 8vo. 2.50.) The 





Knockabout Clib in the Everglades, is 
the bold departure of this active club for the 
present year, under a new editor, Mr. F. A 
Ober, who is entirely at home among the 
snakes, alligators and bears of Lake 
Okechobee. The book is full of pictures, 
and rich in such adventure as boys love 
to hear of. (Estes & Lauriat: Boston. 8 vo. 
$1.50.)———The bound volume of Our Lit- 
tle Ones makes an attractive appearance 
among the juvenile gift books of the year 
as Little Ones; Annual Stories and Poe ms 
for Little People. (Este & Lariat: Boston. 
$1.24.) The Look-About Club, and the 
Curious Live Things They Found is a new 
book and a good one, by Mary E. Ramford, 
author of an interesting popular natural 
history manual, ‘‘My Land and Water 
Friends.”’ The plan is not new, but it is 
worked out carefully and freshly. (D. La- 
throp & Co.: Boston. $1.50.) 


.... With William O. Stoddard as editor, 
Mr. Frederick <A. Stokes (successor to 
White, Stokes & Allen) has launched a new 
series of *‘ Lives of the Presidents,” to be 
complete in two volumes. We have before 
us the volume containing the Lives of 
James Madison, James Monroe and John 
Quincy Adams. It is well made, printed 
in good legible type and has a distinct char- 
acter of its own. More than a sketch and 
more serious in its purpose than a story, it 
discloses the general plan of the series to be 
that of a condensed biography in which the 
history shall be of about equal importance 
with the biography, and which shall be 
written with an eye on young readers with- 
out neglect of the latest results or the strict 
requirements of accurate scholarship. The 
series opens with ‘‘George Washington.” 
“*John Adams and Thomas Jefferson,” di- 
vide the second volume between them and 
the number now before us is third in the 
series. It is intended on account of the 
present interest ip General Grant to take 
the number devoted to him out of its order 
and to bring it out at an carly day. 








.. William Matthews, LL.D., is a repre- 
sentative essayist of the purely literary type 
—would that there were more! The last 
collection of his papers is Men, Places and 
Things, which brings together a series com- 
posed of contributions to the press, addresses 
and freshly written papers. Admirable ex- 
amples are the papers on “‘ Oysters,”’ and on 
“The Advantages of Ugliness.”’ In gen- 
eral, we can only praise the finish of his 
style and the conscientious carefulness of 
his statements. It is extremely rare that 
the temptation of a fascinating sentence 
draws him into such a lapse as to write of 
Coleridge: ‘‘ A giant in intellect, he was a 
moral dwarf.’’ Most amusing is the paper 
on ‘Tricks of Types’; and those on “‘ Im- 
moral Novels” and ** What Shall we Read?”’ 
are both excellent. The book is a well-made 
16mo, by the Messrs. S. C. Griggs & Co., 
Chicago. Price, $1.50. 


.. The interesting series of letters con- 
tained in “‘The Christian Register’s Sym- 
posium,’’ on the immortal life, has been 
published, revised and enlarged in a 
convenient little volume issued by Geo. 
H. Ellis, Boston, under the title of 
Science and Immortality. Mr. Sam- 
uel J. Barrows, the editor of the Regis- 
ter, appends a summary review which pre- 
sents fairly the conclusions the sympo- 
sium tends to establish, the main points 
of which are that while science does not 
furnish definite data for the verification of 
the doctrine of immortality it does not, on 
the other hand, disclose anything to make 
that doctrine incredible, and it does furnish 
aconception ofthe history and processes of 
Nature which opens a grand and inspiring 
field for the exercise and development of 
religion. 


..The Greek Calendar, compiled and 
published by Mr. F. W. Peabody, 54 Park 
Row, introduces a new and novel variety 
into the family of calendars. Wholly Greek 
in design, decoration and in classic quota- 
tion, each day in the year has its translated 
passage carefully culled and neatly adjusted 
to its place in the calendar. These selections 
sound like fresh voices out of the silent 
past and repeat in our busy world the eter- 
nal philosophy which is forever blest to 
him who hearsit. Remote as many of these 
selections are from modern ways and mod- 
ern ideas the elixir of hfe is in them, and 
they are none the less refreshing for the rich 
though severe simplicity of the decorated 
card which carries them. . 


.-A package of excellent tracts, by Dr, 
G. F. Pentecost, for personal distribution 
or for inclosing in letters, has been pub- 
lished by Morgan & Scott, London, office of 
The Christian. The package can be ob- 
tained of the booksellers, and is entitled 
Small Books by Dr. Pentecost. It contains 
eight little tracts suitable for mailing. 
We find The Story of Our Lord, as told in 
simple terms for young readers, by Francis 
Younghusband, a neatly made and conven- 
ient epitome of the Gospels. The book is 
well made and illustrated in a very superior 
manner by the reproduction of numerous 
designs from the old masters. (Longman, 
Green & Co.) 





..Harper’s Young People for 1887 
makes a superb appearance in the bound 
volume containing the issue of the year from 
November Ist, 1886, tothe end of October, 
1887. It has acharacterof its own whichit 
preserves from year to year, and which 
makes it as useful and wholesome as it is 
rich in entertainment. A new volume 
is added to James Johonnot’s ‘‘Historical 
Series’”’ for young readers in Stories of 
our Country. They are toldin simple nar- 
ratives which present the essence of the his- 
tory in good perspective. The type is large 
and clear and the book well made for its 
purpose. 





.. William H. Rideing is a story-writer 
of personal sketches and has distinguished 
himself as the author of ‘‘ Thackeray’s 
London.”’ Heis at home and at his best 
in a volume just published by the Messrs. 
Thomas Y. Crowell&Co., The Boyhood of 
Living Authors. Withthe exception of 
William Clark Russell, Gladstone and 
James Payn the subjects of the sketches are 
all Americans,and though their names are 
familiar Mr. Rideing has managed to 
say something new and fresh about each of 
them. * 


. Well-Worn Roads of Spain, Holland 
and Italy Travelled by a Painter in Search 
of the Picturesque, in a popular 16mo édition, 
is the reproduction of the elegant and ex- 
pensive folio brought out last year by the 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. among 
the elegant books of the season. The text 
in this diminished volume is the same and 
it contains some of the illustrations. Price, 
$1.25, 








CJ 
LITERARY NOTES. 


JOHN B. ALDEN has issued cheap little 
editions of Prof. Henry Drummond’s “ Nat- 
ural Law in the Spiritual World’; Dr. 
Geikie’s “‘ Entering on Life,’’ and Sir John 
Lubbock’s volume of essays ‘‘ The Pleasures 
of Life.”’ 


..Lee & Shepherd, of Boston, are pre- 
paring to publish anew and carefully re- 
vised edition of Henry Wood’s ‘Natural 
Law in the Business World,’”’ a work which 
has received much commendation in regard 
to its bearing on some of the most agitated 
topics of the day. 


..The D. Lothrop Company will shortly 
issue a ** Life of Robert Southey,” with nu- 
merous letters not before given to the pub- 
lic, the volume carefully prepared by John 
Dennis, the well-known English writer. au- 
thor of “Studies in English Literature,” 
and to be first published in this country. 


..Ticknor & Co. brought out last week 
a novel by Mrs, C. V. Jamison, entitled 
“The Story of an Enthusiast; Told by Him- 
self’; and a dictionary of nicknames, enti- 
tled *‘ Sobriquets and Nicknames,’’ by Al- 
bert R. Frey, whose catalogue of pseudo- 
nyms appeared some time ago as part of the 
volume by Mr. Cushing. 


.. Two series of the works of Sir Samuel 
Ferguson—the author of “The Forging of 
the Anchor” and ‘Father Tom and the 
Pope ”’—have lately been republished under 
the title of the “‘ Hibernian Nights’ Enter- 
tainment.’”’ The sketch second-named is 
one of the drollest and naughtiest ecclesias- 
tical satires ever written. 


.-The last number of The Critic con- 
tained a tribute to the memory of Richard 
Henry Dana, essayist, novelist and poet, 
the hundredth anniversary of whose birth- 
day came on last Tuesday. The article was 
by James Herbert Morse. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Dana attained a very 
advanced age. He died only about eight 
years ago. 


..-Dr. McCosh’s latest work, ‘“‘ Psycholo- 
y,’’ which has recently been completed and 
issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons, has been 
introduced as a text-book in colleges of 
Japan and Ceylon and the State University 
of Calcutta, where a knowledge of it is re- 
quired in order to the degree of B.A. It is 
éxpected that it willsoon be introduced ia 
other colleges of India. 


..One paragraph in the will of the late 
Sylvanus Cobb, the novelist and journalist, 
ran: 

“And I doset it down as my express desire 
that no member of my family or relative or 
friend sball for me put on at any time any out- 
ward badge of mourning. Let no blackness of 
crape or funeral weeds cast its gloom upon my 
memory. I would that my beloved ones should 
seek the brightness and fragrance of faith and 
trust in God rather than the gloom which be- 
longs to doubt and unrest. I go to find more 
light. Add ye not to the darkness who remain 
behind. God bless you all.” 


..A rather remarkable list of profession- 
al contributors and its mature editing has 
rendered a certain little amateur sheet, The 
Acorn, published in Baltimore, quite a liter- 
ary affair. The young editor and owner, Ed- 
win L. Turnbull, announces in the last 
number the farewell of his periodical to its 
subscription list and existence, owing to 
‘*the increasing pressure of school duties.” 
The paper’s receipts were for the benefit of 
a charity. Edith M. Thomas and Grace 
Denio Litchfield contributed poems to the 
number. 


..D. Lothrop & Co. pledge themselves 
to making their attractive home magazine 
Wide Awake unusually entertaining during 
its new volume shortly to be begun. Included 
in announcements for the coming year we 
find a Christmas poem by E. C. Stedman, a 
ballad by Andrew Lang, a romance by H. 
Rider Haggard, stories by Mrs. Sherwood 
and the new writer known as Sidney Luska, 
articles on various topics by John Bur- 
roughs, “‘Ik Marvel,” Dr. E. E. Hale, Mrs. 
Jessie Benton Frémont, E. S. Brooks, George 
P. Lathrop, Margaret Sidney, Margaret J. 
Preston, Katherine S. Maquoid and many 
others. All the illustrated matter is to be 
as elaborate and choice as hitherto. 


--Harper & Bros. publish this week a 
new edition of the Anster translation of 
Goethe’s ‘“ Faust” (the two Parts bound 
together); Miss O’Meara’s fine Russian 
story ‘‘ Narka’”’; a volume of original verse, 
by Wallace Bruce, entitled ‘‘Old Homestead 
Poems”’; the new and remarkable volume, 
““A History of The Inquisition of the Mid- 
dle Ages,’ by Henry Charles Lea; a Scot- 
tish-American story, ‘‘ Captain Macdonald’s 
Daughter,” by Archibald Campbell; and 


“Big Wages; and How to Earn Them.” 
The latter is spoken of as written from the 














point of view of an independent laborer—a 
man who will work for not a cent less than 
the highest wages, and yet will not sacrifice 
himself and his prospects in behalf of a 
trade-union. 
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tremendous moral and educational influence exerted by such 
a periodical as ST. NICHOLAS, in which the leading writers 


The Graphic recently said: 


* Che fantilp without it is only balfblessen.” 

It interests, amuses, and at the same time keeps the 
thoughts of its readers in the best channels. 
Courant says: 
magazine would be if it came to the majority of the children 
in this country!” and at $3.00 a year, 25 cents a number, 


St. Picholas costs less than a cent a day. 
See Christmas number. The Sonteeny,« Co. 33 in "6 Se. N.Y. 
- —4 


itholas x x 
for Girls and Boys. 
Coited by Bary Papes Dodge. x x 


OW comes the season when we must consider 
what magazines we are to take next year. 
The older people decide this question: they } . 
may be interested in the histories and nov- U 
els in the grown-up magazines, but do they 
think enough of the young folks in the P 
house? What are the children from five to 
fifteen years of age reading? Consider the 





















of the world meet the children once a month. 


The Hartford 
** How efficient a thing in our civilization Such a 











JUST PUBLISHED. 
A NEW VOLUME IN 


THE BYRNES-HAWTHORNE SERIES. 


AN AMERICAN PENMAN. 


Krom the Diary of INSPECTOR BYRNES. 








By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Extra Cloth, $1.00. 


New editions are now ready of 


A TRAGIC MYSTERY, 


THE GREAT BANK ROBBERY. 


Each Compiete in One Volume, l6mo. 
Paper Covers, 50 cts. - Extra Cloth, $1.00. 


Paper, 50cts. - - 








Uniform with ‘King Solomon’s Mines,” 


DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 


etc. 





A Romance. By “Q.” 


Cloth, 352 pages, price, 75 cts. Paper, 25 cts, 


To any one whocan enjoy an adventure of breath- 
less interest, written in vivid, stirring, picturesque 
style, thorough enjoyment is in store. 


A New Story of Adventure. 
A QUEER RACE. 
By W. WESTALL, author of “The Phantom City.’ 
320 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 75 cts. Paper, 25 cts. 
Popular Edition of the 


LIFE AND WORK OF THE SEVENTH 








EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K. G. 


By EDWIN HODDER. In one volume. With eight 
original illustrations executed for this edition. 
300 pages. Extra crown &vo. cloth. Price, $3.00. 


PEN PORTRAITS OF LITERARY 
WOMEN. 


By a and others. Edited by HELEN GRAY 
CONE and JEANNETTE L. GILDER, with biograph- 

ical introduction by the former. 
2 vols., 12mo, gilt top. Per: set. $3.00. 


IN REALMS OF GOLD. 


Poems, by JAMES B. KENYON. 
$1.00. 











1 vol., 16mo, gilt top, 


ge Complete Catalogues Free on Application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, N. Y. 
HENEVER you need a Book or any 
information about Books, call on or 
write to F. E. GRANT, 7 West 42np Sr., 


New York. He hasa very large collection 











of Books in every department of Litera- 
ture, both in fine and ordinary bindings 
He also keeps Stationary. His terms are 





always reasonable, and in many instances 
exceedingly low. He will please you if you 
will gnly call upon or address him. Liberal 
discounts on all new books of the day. 
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THE LEADING mAGALINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO., 02 Broadway, N.Y 











E. P. DUTTON & C0.’S| BOOKS TO BUY. 


FINE ART COLOR BOOKS | OURSELVES AND OUR NEIGH- 
FOR CHILDREN. BORS. 


The London Academy says, “ This brightly written 
book is another Conduct of Life from the point of view 
of asensible woman. Mrs. Moulton does not write 
like Emerson, or think like him; but she is quite as 
sound a philosopher.” Second edition. Price, $1.00. 


SOUTH COUNTY NEIGHBORS. 


Says the New York Tribune: “These character 
studies by Esther Bernon Carpenter constitute a 
valuable gallery of sympathetic, faithful and sprightly 
drawings of old-fashi d Narr tt life. ... 
There are eleven sketches, studies or stories and 
evefy one is well done. . . . There is not one 
which does not deserve praise. We hope Miss Car- 
penter will write more of these South County studies, 
for they are of the good things, too much of which it 
is impossible to have.” Price, $1.00. 


GARDEN SECRETS. 


“Only yesterday,” said Rossetti to Philip Bourke 
Marston, “I was reading your ‘Garden Secrets’ to 
William Bell Scott, who agreed with me it was not 
too much to say of them that they are worthy of 
Shakespeare in his subtiest lyrical moods.” The 
sketch by Mrs. Moulton, which precedes the poems, is 
a singularly beautiful and complete memorial of 
Marston. Price, $1.00. 


SONGS OF THE MEXICAN SEAS. 


“Joaquin Miller is a poet—not a mere rhymer of 
rhymes. . . . The poem abounds in the native 
grandeur of imagination and luxury of music that 
characterize him.” Price, $1.00. 


QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. 


From Original Drawings in Color and Mono- 
tint. By HARRIET M. BENNETT, author of 


“All Around the Clock.” Large quarto, 64 























DAISY DAYS. 


From Original Drawings in Color and Mono- 
tint. By Mrs. A. M. CLAUSEN (one of the 
artists of “Season Songs’). Quarto, # 


Sold everywhere. Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers, ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Boston. 

THE NEW YORK FASHION BAZAR. 
DECEMBER NUMBER—NOW READY. 


A CHRISTMAS-TREE FAIRY. 


From Original Drawings in Color and Monotint. 


By Lizziz LAWSON, jauthor of “ Christmas supers Newnes: Fuses Canes. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: $5.00 PER ANNUM. 





Roses,” etc. Quarto, 32 pages ...........0.005 $1 00 
, A BRILLIANT NUMBER. 
THE CHILDREN’S GALLERY. rama 

ARTISTIC STUDIES by an AMERICAN ARTIST. BEAUTIFUL NEW COLORED PLATES 

The printing is in 15 colors by E. Nister, Ger- OF THE 

many. CHOICEST NEW YORK AND PARIS WINTER 
Ist series, 8 portraits of babies... ............sece0. $100 FASHIONS, 
2d series, 8 portraits of children 4 years old...... 100 | EVERYTHING NEW AND DESIRABLE IN WIN- 


TER OVER-GARMENTS FULLY ILUSTRATED 
AND DESCRIBED. 

NEW EVENING AND RECEPTION DRESSES. 
FANCY DRESS COSTUMES FOR CHILDREN. 
BOYS AND GIRLS WINTER SUITS. 

RICH VARIETY OF NEW WINTER HATS AND 
BONNBTS. 

NEW PASSEMENTERIE AND TRIMMINGS. 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS. 

The December number contains the first cha 


of an entirely new story by ‘THE DUCHESS,” a | 
from advanced sheets, entitled : 


“MARVEL.” 


It also contains the continuation of a new humorous 
story, by OLIVE HARPER, entitled 


“ THE LADIES’ DOCTOR.” 


ILLUSTRATED WITH HUMOROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


3d series,8 portraits of crildrer 8 years old....... 
4th series, 8 portraits of children 12 years old..... 


“They will be much admired.’”’—N. Y¥. Evangelist. 


*,* Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
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THE NEW YORK FASHI@N BAZAR is for sale b 
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for 25 cents per single copy. subscription ice is 
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D. APPLETON & CO, 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
I. 


“The Right Honourable.” 


A ROMANCE OF SOCIETY AND 
POLITICS. By Justin McCarrny, 
M.P., and Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED. 12mo, 
paper cover, price 50 cents; half. bound, 
75 cents. 

IL 


The Advance of Science in 
the Last Half-Century. 


By Prof. ToomaAs H. Huxiey. Reprint- 
ed from “The Reign of Queen Victo- 
ria: A Survey of Fifty Years of Prog- 
ress.’’ 12mo, paper cover, price 25 cents. 


I. 
The “How I was Edu- 


cated” Papers. 


From The Forum Magazine. 8vo, paper, 
price 30 cents. 

In response to numerous requests largely from 
teachers and others interested in education, the 
series of papers above designated, which formed the 
first part of the volume, The “College and the Chur¢th,” 
recently published, is here presented ina portable 
form at a low price. 


IV. 


The Elements of Political 
Economy. 


WITH SOME APPLICATIONS TO 
QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. By J 
LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Political Economy of Harvard 
University; author of ‘The History of 
Bi-Metalism in the United States,”’ 
‘*Mill’s Principles of Political Economy, 
abridged,” etc. With charts. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 


This work, although primarily intended for schools 
gives so clear and compacta statement of the princi- 
ples of political economy that itis eminently suitable 
for all persons taking up the study of the science. 


Vv. 
Claverhouse. 


By MowBRAy Morris. New volume in 
* English Worthies,” edited by Andrew 
Lang. Small 12mo, cloth. Price 75 cts. 


VI. 


Our Heredity from God. 
CONSISTING OF LEUTURES ON 
EVOLUTION. By E. P. POWELL. 12mo, 
cloth. Price $1.75 


This is an attempt to reconcile the theory of evolu- 
tion with religious thought, and to show that the uni- 
verse, in exhibiting sustained progress in the past, 
pledges eternal betterment in the future. 


VI. 
Henry George vs. Henry 


George. 
A REVIEW. By R. C. RUTHERFORD. 
12mo, paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 

This isa searching examination of the theories of 
Henry George, showing from Henry George's own 
writings how completely he answers himself. It isa 
suggestive and readable essay. 


For sale by all booksellers; or any work 
sent by the publishers by mail, post-paid 
on receipt of the price. 


1,3 & 5 BonD STREET, NEw YORK. 


6th Thousand. 


THA CRISIS OF MISSIONS 


By the REV. ARTHURT. PIERSON, D.D. 
16mo, $1.25. 
A story by Anna 





Cross Corners. 


B. Warmer. Um... «000 o20c0seee $1 50 
Warner Books, 10 vols., 12mo, 

EE Sees reer re er rs 15 60 
Rizpah’s Heritage. By Mrs. J. 
—M. Drinkwater Conklin. 12mo...... 1 
Come Ye e tend bal the Rev. J. 

R. Miller, D.D... .1580 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTIONNG AGENTS, 


6S West Third Street, Cincinnati, O, 


Whitings’s Standard ” Writing Paper. 
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Just Published. 
The Standard Cantatas. 


Their Stories, Their Music, and Their 
Composers. By George P. Upton. 
12mo, Yellow Edges. Price, $1.50; full 
wilt, price $2.00. 

The “Standard Cantatas” forms the third volume 
in the uniform series which already includes the 
“Standard Operas” and the “Standard Orato- 
rics.” This latest work deals with a class of 
musical compositions, midway between the 
opera and the oratorio, which is growing rapidly 
m favor, both with composers and audiences. As 
in the two furmer works, the subject is treated, 
so far as possible, 
that it may satisfy the needs of musically unedu- 
cated concert-goers, and add to their enjoyment 
by a plain statement of the story of the cantata 


and a popular analysis of its music, with per- 
tinent selections from its poetical text. 
‘ 
Science Sketches. 
By Davip STAkrR JorpAN, M.D., Ph.D., 


Professor of Zoology and President of 
the University of Indiana. Large 12mo, 
276 pages. Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Jordan, whose special work in natural science, 
much of it in connection with the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, has given him high reputation in America and 
Europe, has here collected a dozen papers under the 
fit title of “ Science Sketches.” Among the subjects 
are: “The Story of a Salmon”; “The Nomenclature 


of American Birds”; “A Neglected Naturalist”’ 
(Constantine Rafinesque); “A Cuban Fisherman” 
(Prof. Felipe Pocey, of Havanna); “The Story of a 
Stone” (a familiar study tn Geology); and“ An As- 


cent of the Matterhorn ” (a thrilling experience in Al- 
pine climbing). While these papers are scientific or 
semi-scientific in character, they are written in a 
style attractive to the popular reader no less than to 
the specialist 


Higher Ground. 


Hints Toward Settling the Labor Troubles. 
By AvuGusTuUs JACOBSON. 251 
pages. Price, $1.00. 

The author of this little book is one of the many 
practical and thoughtful men who earnestly desire 
some right adjustment of the social disturbances. 
He believes in prevention, and would prefer to spend 
money ia removing the causes of disturbance ratner 
than to wait and pay the enormous costs of strikes 
and militia service. The strong practical sense of 
the writer, his kindly and philanthropic tone, and 
the force of many of his suggestions must win the 
attention of thoughtful and intelligent readers. 


Institutes of Christian History 


By the Rt. Rev. A. CLEVELAND Coxe, D.D., 
Bishop of Western New York. Large 
i2mo. 328 pages. Price, $1.50. 

This volume contains the First Annual Course of 
Lectures on the Baldwin foundation, delivered be- 
fore the Hobart Guild of the University of Michigan, 
in October, November and December, 1886. 

The “Institutes ” an outline of Christian His- 
tory, based on the idea of discarding a conventional 
treatment of the subject,and reducing words and 
theories to the hard foundation of demonstrated 
facts. The author adjusts the Science of History to 
the admitted facts of history, and thus far follows 
the scientists of the age, discarding empirical and ex- 
ploded formulas and phrases. 


Notes for Boys 
. 
(And their Fathers.) On Morals, 
Manners. By AN OLD Boy. 
pages. Price, #1. 

This is a book written by an English father for his 
own son, which cannot fail to help every boy who 
reads it. It is,a sturdy ‘book, full of honesty and 
manliness, and of scorn for pretense and sham. It 
tries to show a boy how to grow into real manhood, 
how to make for himself an honorable place in the 
world and at the time inthe real respect and 


l2mo, 


are 


Mind and 
12mo, 208 


same 


regard of those around him. While it would teach a 
boy to be in the ordinary sense successful, yet it 
would make him, under all circumstances, courage- 
ous, honest, truthful, unassuming, gentle—in other 


words, a gentleman. 
Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, prepaidion re- 
ceipt of price by 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


Cor, Warbash Ave, & Madison St., Chicago, 


_ METHODS 
CHURCH WORK, | | 


By BEV. SYLVANUS STALL, A. M., 
Author of “ How to Pay Church Debts,” Ft 
Received Everywhere with Enthusiasm. 
“Itis stimulating, meiptel, worth its weight in 
gold to any minister who wishes to accomplish 
anything for the kingdom of Christ.—W. }. CAris- 
tian Intelligencer “To master it will be as good 
asa course of training for a much neglected, but 
highly important side of church administration." 
=lhe Independent 
Price, $1.50. 


304 pp. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, _ 20 Astor + Place, New York. 
OF SEEEC . By M. M. BAL 


EDGE-TOOLS Lov, $3.50. An encyclopedie 


of quotations, the brichte St sayings of the wise and 
famous. Invaluable for debating societies, writers 
and public speakers. ' A treasure for tbraries. 

In ee: and Shadow. By M. M. 
GENI iv BALLOU, .50. A book of piquanit 
anecdotes about the world’ s heroes, sages and nota- 
bles. Intensely interesting and of permanent value. 
Sold af bookstores.’ Either book sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt ot pric eby TICKNOR & © G., Boston, 


ROGR ESS FROM POV ERTY Ac lear, con- 
cise, convincing reply to HENRY GEORGE by 
Guces B. STeRBiNs. Indorsed by the leading news- 
papers of the country. 25 cts., mailed. Catalogues free. 

CH ARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, Chic Ago. 
BO K A IENTS Send for © irculars to Amer- 
ic , ae og Company, 

Conn. 


in an untechnical manner, so | 





CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 








No. 


No, 


POSTA 


=STA OR 7 NOTES 
Ha nd-Painced c ards ar Cards, and oes velties, at 
each for Christmas, Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be se lected with care for different tastes an 


as specified. 


2.- 
S*farie and finer 


‘rosted 
She ‘af ot Whea 


OUR CARD PACKAGES for 1887 and 1888 are ready. 
These packets will be found the most wonderful bargains 
ever offered, 
ly erie to reorder 

w 


We advise early orders, as many will certain- 


ll send a * cumplete set of the first six packages for 


3.— 

“Schon of 25 
also a souvenir booklet 7: a Hand- I Odintod G 
No, 4,—For $1.00 and eight gente for 
tion of 10 r Largest and 

bent yout Folding bey =: 5 188, by L. P’ 

Double Fr sie Cards 

gnvelope. toget 

handsome SS: Satin C 
No 6 


No, fae “Hor \ 
tiful Fold 
appropriate = ections from best 
and cents each, and an enlarged Lithographic Card of the 


For ; 


3.50, and forty cents for postage and registering; and of the 
aaeee 9 sets for $5.00, and fifty cents for postage and 
reg tering 
Newl, a) ‘or 50 cents and four cents for rpestese, 17 of 
with a Dou le Fringed Card and a handsome Birthday Card, 
—For go conte ape four cents for 


& Co, and other fine Christm. 


Biers “aise 10 
Cards from the above publ om, also a 
aan and a Folding Card cut in of a 
r $l. my) and aix. conte, for hostage, a ¢ a sajee 

Bea yons & Bs 


be a selec- 
, together with a 
‘or postage, 16 
(not folded), each in a separate 
er with whine Folding Fringe Card and a 


4 pee “and two cents for postage» 10 

ack’s, Ward's, and other beautiful cards. 

O0ne ards.an cents for postage, ‘Beate 
ae nd 4 Souvenir 

authors; retail price, 25 


v of ow 


00 and ten cents 


aa For 50 cents, 17 
sor ck’s 
SUND A xo I CHDOL, PACKET. For 50 cents, 


E 
RES CELYS ED. 54 cents and $1.00 
d ages 


Chromo-L ishesraph Cards by Prang & Co, of the above cut and verse, and companion cards, per doz- 


en, postpaid 


To, TEACH 
50 Marcus Ward’s Prang’s, and other beautifu 
Better Assortment, $:2,00 and 10 cents for postage. 


,ostage. 
3.00 and 20 cts, for postage ‘and registering. 
Every Packet w ill’be sent in 


PAPER BY THE POUND. \.: 


Paper (no better or more elegant paper can be 
always to 


to a pounc aha receipt o 


card packet 
ar POURR 


Pt postpaid. 50 cents 


CARTER & KAR 


(ROSE LEAVES), 


e Ad, s.! qf ay 
tabtishe A » 1822), — manufacturers of the Beacon 
de). Sell ing direct from mills to the consumer, we R. able 

ive lowest possible prices. Sample -t—- of paper and envelopes, with prices and number of sheets 
f 1 15 cents, and specia! prices to those taking orders for these papers with our 


FRS.ON no Ly ‘alike, for $1.00 and eight cents for 


A very choices selection, no two alike, 


PRIC Pein and E UNITED ‘eb D STAT for safe transmission 


ATES 
Agents for the Hurlbut Paper Co Co. (es- 


inen 


A preperation, of Rese-Leaf Fetale egunbined rite the 
choicest Oriental erfumes, which will remain fragrant for years. Per box, size y 
In fine Japanese Jars, securely packed and filled, price from $1.00 to $5.00, — 


RICK, 3 aes Strom, f= 


oston. 





It is a very artisticattempt to utilize for 
the purposes of Fiction, not only the recent 
earthquakes in the Southern States, but the 
loves and hates produced by the Civil War. 
—London Academy. 


THR EARTH TREMBLED |. 


By Edward P. Roe. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York. 


Mr. Roe has been constantly improving in 
grace of style, clearness of thought, and ar- 
rangement of plot. His mind seems to be like 
a quarry that produces finer’ marble the 
deeper it is worked.—Utica Daily Press. 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S TAA Ne. ue me 


4 00 





HARPER'S WEBKL : "4 00 
HARPER'S BAZA +h ie & : 480 
ARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, “1.0... 2 0 
t# HARPER'S CATA Looe bie wilt be sent by mail 


on receipt of nime cen 
HARPER & BROS. FRANKLIN SQUARE N. Y. 


MUSIC. ny 


1887 Xmas Music! 


WAITING FOR SANTA CLAUS. 


THE NEW CANTATA FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, 
By Dr. W. H,. DOANE, 


Full of pretty Songs, Duets and Choruses, inter- 
spe rsea with Humorous Dialogues. Po of the most 

harming Cantatas ever written. Can be quickly 
le arned and easily gotten up. It will i a delight. 
ful entertainment. Sent on receipt of 25 cents 
as soon as ready, 


THE TRUE LIGHT... a Christmas 
LOWRY 


Service, by Rev. ROB > con- 
sisting entirely of Beripture can Song. Selections 
made with intelligent care. Songs original and fresh. 








As Xmas falls on Sunday, this service will be found 
especially desirable. Kasily rendere d by any Sunday- 
school. Price, #4 per 100; 5cts.each by Man), 


—Contains 


Christmas Annual No. 18, pies <1. 


8 by favorite auth und ant supply of 
ony for any Christmas Bodies 
Price $3 per 100; 4 cts. each by Mail. 


TP Afull Catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth &t., N. Y. 


81 Randolph St., C hicago. 


X-MAS MUSIC 


Crises RDB Seti at 


Root Murray, Danks, 
Service prepared by E E. Rexford. 





Westendorf, Campiglio 

and others, together 

with a fine Responsive 

16 pp elegantly 

rinted in colors. Price, Sects each, or Scts, a dozen 

»y mail, postpaid; $4 per “100 by express not prepaid 

A beantiful Christmas Ser 

- vice, consisting of new and 

By P. F. Campigito. finely harmonized Carols 

Lcopereed throughout a most interesting set 

of Responsive Readings. Price, same as for Christ- 
mas Selections. 

NOTE.—J/n the “Christmas Selections” the music ts ais 
eS ot ae after the Responsive Service.. while in 
"dis interspersed throug es put the Readings. 

these popular 


Judge Santa. Clause ists tier pn 


scope as Santa Claus’ Mis 
By Burnham & Root. jake by the same authors 


and is both pretty and insttuctive. ~Any Sunday- 
School can give it wih.good’ effect. Can be pre 


_ Christmas Can 


pared in two to three weeks’ time. Price, 3icta 
Con by mail, postpaid, 
of Christmas Music of every 


mplete Lists 


Con on this paper. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


Gesettotes will be sent free to 
ny address on application 





' College manz 














NEW ETCHINGS. 





** Evening in Finisterre,’? by W. L. La- 
throp after Jules Breton. 
** Home ot Evangeline,’? by F. Rau- 


bicheck after C. R. Grant. 


** Colonial Days,’ 
after Percy Moran. 


by Jas. S. King 


Published by C. KLACKNER, 
be obtained of all Art Dealers, 

All .of ** Kiackner’s 
protected by Copyright. 


and to 








Publications’ are 


Send 
Prints,”’ 


17 East 17th Street, New York. 


for pamphlet on ‘Proofs and 











EDUCATION. 
AMERICAN 


EST TEACHERS, sti"esicn’, 


prompt tly Pt! for Families, Schools,Colleges 
Ski eachers Loy neta with positions. 
Circulars of Good is free to Parents, 
— —~ eS roperey | rented and sold 
land K derg: arten Material, etc. 
ILW SCHEMBRHORN & Co.7 Frat Mth Street, N. Y. 


ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
AGENCY. Syracuse, N. Y., y be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers and to iaform no others. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Send for circular. E.0.Fisk, 6 Tremont Place, Boston. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros. 
ENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 
French, German, Spanish or Italian. 

Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 = 
books of either language. Sample copy, Part I. * 
cents, Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass, 


COLLEGE, Oberlin, 0., 
Theologieal, ( "ollegiate, 
and Preparat ory Depart- 
ments; offers both sexes 
the best ee ad- 


Oberlin 


vantages at the lowest cost. Healthful; f loons ; 
best religious influences; elective studies; 22 stu- 
dents last year. Cale ndar sent free by Mr. Geo. re 


Kimball, Secretary. 

Oberlin © onservatory of Music,—Under the 
ament. New building. Superior in- 
struction in Theory, Voice Culture, Piano, Organ, 
— Instruments, etc. dress, Prof. F.'B. RE ICE, 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


One of the half-dozen bert: a 
Schools in New England. payment of $68 in_ad- 
vance will cover ordinary tuition, with board for Win- 
ter term, beginning Dec. 7th. Send for Catalogue to 

Rev. G. M. STEELE, Principal, Wilbraham, Mass. 





WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


MEN OR WOMEN. Something entirely new and 
complete monopoly. Sure sales and large profits, 


Send stamp for full description and terms, 


~. W. RIDER, Racine, Wis. 












oo R=“... 


lesit'e Fabric Tufter, 


’ Ottomans, Heods, Mittens 
| Slippers, Lap Robes, Etc. 
ADDRESS FOR CaTALoauE 
FERNANDO 8B. SMITH, 










Financial. 


THE INTER-STATE COMMERCE 
LAW. 


SENATOR CULLOM, of Illinois, was re- 
cently interviewed in regard to the Inter- 
State Commerce Law, and, as reported, 
said: 

“Under the law the Inter-State Commis- 
sion is charged with the duty of reporting 
suggestions and amendments to the act to 
the Secretary of the Interior, who will then 
report them to Congress. I anticipate that 
certain amendments will be suggested, as 
the practical working of the law has shown 
it to possess a few minor defects. That was 
to be expected, as, no matter how perfect a 
theory may be, the moment it is put in prac- 
tice there are certain to be some whom it 
will hurt in one way or another. 

“Now, the other day, I had a talk with 
one of the biggest wagon and carriage 
manufacturers in the country, and he was 
very bitter against the law because it shut 
off his free passes. He said that before the 
bill became a law the railroads furnished 
him with blank passes, and when apy of his 
customers wanted to come to Chicago or to 
visit his factory in an adjoining state, all he 
had todo was to fill out a pass and the 
thing was settled. I replied to him that 
that was one of the beneficent features of 
the bill, as under the old system he was 
given an advantage over the small fellows 
in his business against which they could 
not stand up, and that eventually they 
would be crushed out, and he would derive 
the benefit at theirexpense. He finally ad- 
mitted the justice of the bill. And so the 
thing runs. Where the bill hurtsit is ob- 
jectionable, but on the other hand there are 
thousands who are benefited. Now, | think 
we will always have a bill of the kind on 
our statute books, but I look for modifica- 
tions from time to time as the circum- 
stances require. Inter-State legislation has 
come to stay.” 

The Senator was asked: 

‘Has the practical working of the law 
up to the present led you to think of any 
amendments which will make it less odious 
to the railroads and more popular with the 
people ?”’ ‘‘I can’t say that I have given it 
any thought the last summer,” was his re- 
ply, ‘‘ and up to the present I have thought 
of nothing by which it can be improved to 
meet the points suggested. I have nodoubt, 
however, that certain amendments will be 
proposed at the next session of Congresss.”’ 

We have no doubt that there will bea 
sharp fight in both houses of Congress at 
the next session over the fourth section 
of the law relating to the subject of long 
and short hauls. There have been loud 
complaints against this section, and in 
many cases, as we think, with justice. 
The Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
in some of the cases presented to it, has 
suspended the operation of the section, as 
it was authorized to do in ‘‘ special cases,” 
in order to avoid the evils complained of. 
If the fourth section were repealed alto- 
gether, and the subject with which it un- 
dertakes to deal were left to courts in ap- 
plying the rules of law relating to com- 
mon carriers, we think that the change 
would be an improvement to the law. 

We agree with Senator Cullom in the 
opinion that ‘‘ inter-state legislation has 
come to stay”; but we greatly doubt 
whether this particular form of such leg- 
islation ‘‘ has come to stay.” The truth 
is that the last Congress undertook to do 
too much in asingle act of legislation, and 
would have been wiser if it had done 
less, and waited for time to indicate what 
senaeede if anything, needed to be done. 

$$ —_— <> — 


IMPORTANT POSTAL REGULA- 
TIONS. 


SOMEWHAT recently the attention of the 
Postmaster-General was called to the fact 
that the postal law of March 3d, 1879, in 
regard to what might or might not be 
printed or written on an envelope contain- 
ing second, third, or fourth-class matter, 
had not been complied with since the pas- 
sage of the law. Ina circular letter ad- 
dressed by him to Messrs. R. H. Macy & 
Company and others of this city he states 


-} that there is but one way in which the re- 


lief asked by Macy & Company can be 
granted by the Department, and that is 
by openly violating the law, which 
of course cannot be sanctioned by 
him. The law as it at present stands 
on the Statute Books is very unwise 
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in every respect, and the Postmaster- 
General takes occasion to say that ‘I 
shall not fail in the annual report of the 
Department to invite the attention of the 
President with a view to its submission to 
Congress to this subject.” Sections twen- 
ty-two and twenty-three of the act of 
March 3d, 1879, bear fully upon this sub- 
ject, and we ask every person who uses 
the United States mail for either second, 
third or fourth-class matter to read these 
two sections carefully and conform ex- 
actly to the requirements therein. The 
law is now strictly enforced by all post- 
masters and if these sections are not 
complied with the result is that the re- 
ceiver of second, third, or fourth-class 
matter sent contrary to law is subjected 
to payment of letter postage. 


Sec. 22. That mailable matter of the 
second class shall contain no writing, print, 
mark, or sign thereon ortherein in addition 
to the original print, except as herein pro- 
vided, to wit, the name and address of the 
person to whom the matter shall be sent, 
and index figures of subscription book, 
either written or printed, the printed title 
of the publication, the printed name and 
address of the publisher or sender of the 
same, and written or printed words or fig- 
ures, or both, indicating the dateon which 
the subscription to such matter will end. 
Upon matter of the third class, or upon the 
wrapper inclosing the same, the sender may 
write his own name or address thereon, 
with the word “from” above and preced- 
ing the same, andin either case may make 
simple marks intended to designate a word 
or passage of the text to which it is desired 
to call attention. There may be placed 
upon thecover or blank leaves of any book 
or any printed matter of the third class a 
simple manuscript dedication or inscription 
that does not partake of the nature of a 
personal correspondence. Upon any pack- 
age of matter of the fourth class the sender 
may write or print hisown name and ad- 
dress, preceded by the word “from,” and 
there may also be written or printed the 
number and names of the articles inclosed; 
and the sender thereof may write or print 
upon or attach to any such articles, by tag 
or label, a mark, number, name, or letter 
for the purpose of identification. 

Sec. 23. That matter of the second, third 
or fourth class containing any writing or 
printing other than indicated in the preced- 
ing section, or made in the manner other 
than therein indicated, shall not be deliv- 
ered except upon the payment of postage 
for matter of the first class, deducting there- 
from any amount which may have been pre- 
paid by stamps affixed to such matter; and 
any person who shall conceal or inclose any 
matter of a higher class, and deposit, or 
cause the same to be deposited, for convey- 
ance by mail, ata less rate than would be 
charged for both such higher and lower 
class matter, shall, for every such offense, 
be liable toa penalty of ten dollars; pro- 
vided, however, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall beso construed as to prevent 
publishers of the second class and news 
agents from inclosing in their publications 
bills, receipts, and orders for subscription 
thereto; but such bills, receipts and orders 
shall bein such form as to convey no other 
information than the name, location, and 
subscription price of the publication or pub- 
lications to which they refer. 

The great point connected with the en- 
forcement of the law is that the envelope 
or tag attached to second, third or fourth- 
class matter shall not have any printing 
or writing in addition to the direction 
thereon, except the name and address of 
the sender preceded by the word ‘“ from.” 
A patented tag or envelope can, in addi- 
tion, have the word Patented with date of 
patent. 

Second-class matter (newspapers and 
periodicals issued from a publishing house 
or news agent) goes at the lowest postage 
rate—one cent per pound. 

Third-class matter (which is chiefly 
printed matter not of the second class, 
and printer’s copy and proof-sheets for 
publication in book form—manuscript for 
publication in a newspaper is required to 
pay letter postage—is awarded the next po- 
sition in favorable rate of postage—one 
cent for two ounces or fraction thereof. 

Fourth-class matter which includes 
merchandise and samples thereof, not em- 
braced in printed matter; nvelopes, 
blank or with printed addresses; metals, 
minerals, seeds, etc.; and must be so 
wrapped as to admit of examination—one 

cent for each ounce or fraction thereof. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THERE has been no change of any im- 
portance in the condition of the money 
market since our last report. Loanable 
funds have been sufficient to meet all the 
requirements of borrowers at current rates, 
with a moderately active demand for busi- 
ness purposes. The demand for money 
continues at the West and is the cause of 
some surprise to bankers as it was ex- 
pected that the return to this city would 
have occurred before this. However, 
there is sufficient surplus in the local mar- 
ket to avoid any stringency, so that there 
is no cause for any fear of the future, as 
it is probable that during the present 
month the Government will pay from 
eighteen totwenty millions of dollars in 
pensions, which will increase the quantity 
of money in circulation just that much. 
The moneyed institutions continue to be 
lenient to their customers, though loans 
for speculative purposes are closely scru- 
tinized. Call loans at the Stock Exchange 
and bankers’ balances have been available 
at 4@54 cent., but only a moderate busi- 
ness has been transacted at the higher 
quotations. Time loans have shown a 
firmer tendency, some of the Trust com- 
panies asking higher rates. There has 
been no change in discount rates. Com- 
mercial paper has been in fair request 
with moderate offerings. First-class in- 
dorsed bills, with sixty or ninety days to 
run, have been taken at 54@6 per cent. 
discount, four months at 6@64, and good 
single-named paper at 6}@7}. 


STOCK MARKET. 


The early part of the week was devoted 
by the bears to an onslaught of prices, 
which was encouraged by the exaggerated 
rumors that were circulated in regard to 
some of the leading stocks. Their efforts, 
however, were only partially successful, 
as the railroad situation has undergone no 
change, and it is generally known that 
many of the prominent lines are having 
an unusually profitable year. The excite- 
ment in Chicago has created some uneasi- 
ness, but no unfavorable features have 
been developed. The prosperous condi- 
tion of the trunk line roads, which is 
likely to result in increased dividends, the 
activity of the anthracite coal trade, 
healthy condition of general trade and 
comparative ease of money markets, all 
contribute to the growth of confidence 
and a firmer market for railroad securi- 
ties. At the close of the week an active 
buying in London account gave an impe- 
tus to the market, which left off firm at a 
considerable advance through the whole 
list. The following are the highest, low- 
est and closing quotations for the week. 








Nov. 12th. saiee, “od. est ‘tne 
Adams EXpreSs..........s+s006 156 — sd 141 141 
Alton & T. H........ eeeccoce 400 35 35 35 
Amer. Tel. & Cable 28 13 72 72 
Atch.. T. & B. FO... cocccccoces 624 m4 «MY «(Og 
Atlantic & Pacific. ..........- 631 10354 10 105% 
Bentem A. Ba Bb scccoccos sevcses 10 = 98 tt) 
Can. Southern.............+.++ 34,260 «58 5534 «5734 
Canadian Pacific.............. 655 Sig SoG SK 
Central Pacific.............0006 520 «31% ORCS 
Ches. & Ohio.......... 155 2 2 2 
C. & Ohio Ist pf....... 957 3 4 i 
Ches. & Ohio 2d pf.... i99 4 8 34g 
Chto & AMER. : cocscccccsscceses 329 «(158 17 158 
Chic. & Ind. C. R, pf.......... »® 9 nt) # 
Chal. & We W.cccccccccccccccscce 40,205 1105 10854 110% 
fg 5 MS ORCd“KS 
Chi., Bur. & Quincy........... 1,805 12944 128g 129 
Cht., M. & 86. P........cccccee. 128,590 744 Taq THe 


C., M & St. P., pf......ceesceeee 682 





Des. M. & Ft. Dodge.......... 100 oh 
Bems B Ti. Gescascosevcsevcccces 0 4 Ps 24 
ORs B Be Gs PE cc ccccvccscvves 2215 58% 58% 50% 
BR, FB. Vie Deviecosvcccsocscvcces 2217 1% 11% 11K 
E. T. V. & G. Ist pf.........0000 2,085 6354 60 68 
E. T. V. & G. 2d pf hg 2 






Flint & P. M. pf........0...e00e 
Evans & T. H.... 
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Nonfolk & West. 
Norfolk & West. pf. 
Northern Pacitic. 
North. Pacific pf. 
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U. S. BONDS, 


The market for government bonds was 
quiet, with but few transactions, which 
were of little consequence, owing to the 
lack of the investment demand. The fol- 
lowing are the closing quotations of the 
week: 


Currency 6s, 1898 
Currency 6s, 1800 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks showed a decrease 
in reserve of $1,199,150. The surplus 
now amounts to $8,587,400. The changes 
in the averages show a decrease in loans 
of $423,300, a decrease in specie of $2,- 
285,000, an increase in legal tenders of 
$462,700, a decrease in deposits of $2,494-, 
600, and a decrease in circulation of $12,- 
400, 





BANK STOCKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 




















Bid. Asked Bid. Agus. 
America..........— 180 (Madison — ae I wo 105 
American Ex 1 15944! Mechanics’ i 170 
Bowery Nat — |Mercantile . = 
Butch’s & Di — |Merchants’ 145 
Broadway..... 270 + | Merchants*£x 122 

On Pee. — |Market........... W 1% 
Commerce....... 1%5 | Mech’ he '8..145 
200 |Metropolitan.... 15 204% 
3 ‘Nassau +145 _ 
is _ 
- 128 
- 165 
146 _ 
- 169 
r - blic. 139 141 
Gallatin — |Shoe x sentber . M45) «(150 
Germ — |Second Nat'l.....230 — 
Garfield — |Seventh Ward. Ww - 
as — |State of N’wY'rkl25  — 
Ha 1%5 — |St. Nicholas...... 
imps t’s ne Trad’s. rf — |Tradesmen’s..... 104 105 
Irving. . +----148 — |Third Nat’l...... 115 
Leather ‘Man’f.::210 — |Union...........: 5746 
Manhattan....... 158 165 | 'Unit’ istatesNat. 210 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

The present mints in Germany, as indi- 
cated alphabetically, are the following, 
viz.: Berlin (A), Hanover (B), Frankfort- 
on-Main (C), Munich (D), Dresden (E), 
Stuttgart (F), Carlsruhe (G), Darmstadt 
(H), and Hamburg (J). A mark being 
equal to 0.1395 pound of fine gold, 1394 10- 
mar: gold pieces make one pound; the 
proportion of the alloy is one part copper 
to nine-parts gold. Out of one pound 
silver 100 1-mark, or 200 50-pfennig, or 
500 20-pfennig pieces are struck. All 
former coins, of which, as late as 1866, no 
less than ninety-two denominations were 
current, have been withdrawn from cir- 
culation, with the exception of between 
400,000,000 to 500,000,000 marks in thaler 
wee es (equal to three marks each). In 

tober, 1886, the circulation of imperial 
coins consisted of gold, 1,957,399,655 
marks; silver, 448,696,636 marks; nickel, 
36,159,778 marks, and copper, 9,839,629 
marks, 

Judge Walker, of Indianapolis, has re- 
cently given an important ruling of par- 
ticulat interest to iness men. In the 
case Of the First National Bank against 
Valentine Barr he holds that where the 
drawer of a check delivers it to the party 
in payment of a debt, or for any other 
bona-fide purpose, and such hol 
sents it to the bank, and, instead o: 
ceiving the money on it secures its certifi- 





cation by the bank, that is “ ” for the 
amount named in it, and retains the check 
for use and payment thereafter. By such 
act the hol releases the drawer from 
liability on the check and the bank be- 
comes the only debtor to the holder. This 
rule, however, does not apply where such 
certification is procured by the drawer of 
the check before he uses it or delivers it to 
the payee. 
DIVIDEND. 

The American Express Company has 
declared a dividend of three po ne per 
share, payable January 3d. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 
Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 
Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
securities furnished on request either personally 
by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 


BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK 


Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain pad In isolgna the. Continent, Austra- 


Isse Commercial ali Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers ef Moeney. 
serve THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 

ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00., lala Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, in 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


BAsKiNG HOUSE OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO,, 
13 AND 15 BROAD ST. 
(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
Be es allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 


Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, Groin, Evovi- 
sions, and Petroleum for investment or o1 phi 
a. 


j Priv ate wire to Chicago, Boston, and Philade 
UNSOUND SECURITIES. 
Millions of them are in the hands of an 

unsuspecting public. Are you sure your 

investments are safe ? 

Accurate and reliable reports upon the 
affairs of corporations (railroads especially) 
made by 
THE INVESTORS’ ACENCY, 

(M. L. SCUDDER, Jr., Prop.) 

240 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 


KANSAS NATIONAL LOAN CO. 


of Wichita. Kansas, with Capital of $500,000, and 
Stockholders’ liability of $1,000,000, makes 
per cent, Conqgeeaes First Mortgage 
on 

















(or 8 per cent. if oe , 

and productive city prop int 
Famous Arkansas al ey of Southern Kan- 
sas, All property Me upon is carefully examined. 
1l years experience and no lo 
Address for C neers, | a. _ L 
Office, Wichita, Kan., 
tional Bank Buitding, . > York Cit 


DEN VER. 
AND HALF PROFITS 


8% GUARANTEED INVESTMENTS. 


Denver, Coberado, a city with a 100,000 ponies finest 
Bae school build ngs = Ree 65 ¢ 
000,000 in new buildings this year. tele twoney for 
investment in City Heal — Se ee 
Contract whereby Tree to judgment, 
buy at lowest pd Ay atterd to “ail business connected 
there Title in Name of investor, sell to best 
advantage and return the investor the principal with 
8 per cent. interest and lf the profits. Fourteen 
pense residence in Denver. Send for Investment Con- 
tract. References; Dun’s and Bradstreet’s Commercial 
Agencies. C. H. OLMSTED, 1654 Lawrence St., Den- 
ver, Colorado, Member of ‘Chamber of Commerce, 
Board of Trade, and Real Estate Exchange. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


wee improved farms 





We have for sale bag mortgages on amageved farms 
ocated in_ the rtions of lows. Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Dakota, lso mortgages on business =e 


residence he age > a Des Mo oines. For particul, 
and references, address, 


DES MOINES LOAK AnD hstetet co., 
Sere f 
Or, R. E. nter. 
Sreenet Forsythe, 703 Row, X. ¥ Street, Phila. 


The Bel Mis de Pankina Co. Co, 


NATOR IN 
ds, semi-annual Fy 
Sabie a at t Obethann National 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





[November 17, 1887. 








0/ AND HALF PROFITS 
0 INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 
“Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name ot 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investcr shall first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 
ONE-HALF (4%) THE PROFITS, I take the 
other one-half (4¢) the profits instead of commissicns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
I have never netted the investor less than 13 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent. 
to8 percent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 


St. Paul, Mina, 


~ BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Coa- 

ns collected. We have avery large list of property 
nm st. Paal a its environs. eferences: First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 
Saeren ag St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited, 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO, 


sid up CON nq 
Caples stocks Bai 
‘FIRST MORTO Lor 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Interest able * 4th Nat’! Bank, N.Y. Also 
Guaran First Mortgages. Organized 1875. 
Under seme Cn ogy yk as the yt Banks, 


Regularly 






Kramined 
SecurityCo., Hartford, qastee. yoo 





Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 
of Des Moines, Iowa, with capital of $150,000, ot 


fers Guaranteed lowa Mortgages, also 6 
gent. ten-year Coseneuees jie own ob 


vy first mortgages de with the American 
sae ae and rust Co,, of New York. Abundant 
references. 





% FARM MORTGAGES 


Interest and Principal Paid at 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NAT'L BANK, New York, 


WITHOUT A DAY’S DELAY. 


Security 3 to 6 times loan. 6 yrs’ experience. 


NOT A LOSS OF ANY KIND. 


Address for Circulars and Information, 


North Dakota Loan &TrustCo. 


GILBERT A. PIER 
ALFRED DICKEY, at Pra Treas Jamestown, Dak. 






O/ NET FIRST MORTGAGES ON DULUTH 

Real Estate worth several times amount 

of Loan. Titles carefully examined. Inter- 

q est paid semi-annually in New York ex- 
change. Best of References given. 

Duluth Real Estate promises a larger per cent- 

age of profit in the near future than any other 

city property in the United States. Wesell it. Address 


KIMBERLEY, STRYKER & MANLEY, 


Mention this paper. bu JLU TH. MINN. 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUS? C0., 


113 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Capital, Fully Paid................. 81,000,000 





THISC CMrANy TRANSAC ‘TS pCenersl LOAN, 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS. 
eat... Money on Deposit subject to ohee k, and al- 

ws interest on balances. 
All Checks pow seen the Cle ye 
MAKES . ANN, ESTMENTS OF MO ACTS AS 
UTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, Yadan: 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, 
ALSO, AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSF ER AGENT. 
An authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ Fund. 





ROWLAND N. HAZARD, President. 
GEORG? Fi HART, ‘Vice-President. 
ae at b. SNOW, Secretar 
AMES 8. THURSTON, 
DIREC TORS: 
GROuGE H. Ports 


hrea surer. 


ACE C. ARDAE ws, 


J b ° AM D.sNow, 

JOHN I. BLAI JOHN D. KIMM 

EDW. F. BROWNING YREDERIC A. POTTS, 

ROWLAND N. HAZARD, JOHN ROSS 

GEORGE S. HART ALEXANDER G. BLACK. 

.B, DINSMORE, FRANK C, HO LLINS, 

ELIAS LEWIS, JR THO MAS L. WATS! 

JULES ALDIGE, ELIAS C. BE WEDICT: 
WILLIAM P. ANDERSON, 


‘THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Capital (fully paid), $260,000, Assets, $792,626.78. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS & 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


first mortgage es for $ 
one-half to five times the amount of the mortga ) 
held in trust 1, A the American Loan and Trust Cor 
pany of also by our ae Sep Oneal ital and 
Assets, of over THUEE QUARTERS 

Twelve years experience. More than : ,000 at. ~ 
testify ts the promptness, safet and satisfaction of 
their investments. New York 137 Broadway, 
c. ¢c. ay ry Agts. shu, N.Y. on eo 

BS Saas ct itt cor Paetncts, For ane Fal 
a. D. Send for Pamphiets, y 
Information. ty = Il. PERKINS, Secretary, LAWRENCE, Kad- 





A. §. HATCH & CO., 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bought and seldoen commission at the New 
York Steck Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and sold on 
margin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
JHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

ought and seld DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 





A Five Year Investment at 


7%. 


Principal and interest secured by First mortgage on 
improved real estate, and guaranteed by an incorpo- 
rated company, with authorized capital of a quarter 
of a million. 


VERMONT LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, | _ 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 
Write us for particulars. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
(CAPITAL, $500,000), 


Examines and Guereatns Titles to Real Estate. Pro- 

tects Purchasers and plortgages ees Ay ¥ Permanent 

Guarantee Fund REQUIRE w. 
Sonneeeme: 


A. L. Soulard, President; Chas. F. Tag, Vice-Presi- 
cont A. Koppel, Secretary; Wm. Wagner, Treasur- 
rj Chas. Unangst, Counsel. 
“ae Beyer, Geo. W. uintard, John Straiton, Wm. 
aiceaediaee - Wedemeyer, G. C. Clausen, 
James oo ye EF Y. Miller. 


HON. NOAH DAVIS, CONSULTING COUNSEL. 


Offices: 34 Nassau St. (Mutual Life Build- 
ing), 203 Montague Sty Brooklyn, 


D PER CENT 


geese on productive Real 
by Tocoma Natio 
BEST Or Rerenanc KS EAST AND WEST. Cor- 
ndence Solicited. 
ddress ALLEN Cc. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Te Ter. 


KANSAS A VESTMENT | SOMPANY, 


Paid-up Capital : oan ) 3. $225,000.00 
Devotes its entire attention to negotiating First Mort- 
gage ns for Eastern Investors. 
Absolute Safety, Geed Rates, 
pee F sepegeness and further Etloulere, address, 

a. E. Ball, Pres’t. Gon orrell, Vice-Pres't. 
B. R. Wheeler, Seer. P. T. Bartlett Ass’t-Sec’ y- 
Topeka, Kan. 31 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 


KANSAS CITY 


SHARES $200. 00 EACH 


Knickerbocker Heights Syndicate. 


An absolutely safe investment, which will return 
over 83 per a ty oe in less than one year, We 
have just secured a tract of the finest ground in the 
City Limits of Kansas City, in the midst of the fash- 
ionable residence section, at a great bargain, and are 
cxqauisin a syndicate to handle it. We will plat and 
1 off in lots. The won rty can  coaiy be sold in par- 
cels to make a net profit of 33 per cent. on every uol- 
lar invested in the syndicate. SHARES $10 08 
EACH, The certificate is full paid, unassessab! 
and is transferable. It draws 8 par cent. interest o 
date of issue, and also entitles the holder to receive 
such proportions of —se the ag! rofits as the amount 
of the certificate sha e entire sum in the 
8 icate. We retain oe ren. Lt 4 %as compensa- 
—y for-our services. Secure shares at once by re- 
mitt ing New York Draft for amount of shares want- 
ey are selling rapidly. 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
Real Estate Investors, 
522 Wyandotte St,, Kansas City. 
References: The Commercial Agencies, 


SAFEST OF ALL 
INVESTMENTS. 


Guaranteed Fines Mort age Bounds, 7 to § 
er cent, Semi-Annua artes. Negotiated 
y the Minneapolis Mortgage and Investment Com- 
pany, in sums of $200 and upward. Prempt pay- 

ment of Principal and Interest Coupons, 
teed and ramitsed te ~ader _withou 





A SOLID 


Per anwum, first mene 
Estate, Loans appro 

Bank 
res) 




















teen years’ ex- 

Were connections. Kefer 

the Congre ionafist. Send for form, circular and 
references before you invest elsewhere. 


w. B. CLA RK, Manager, Minneapolis, Minn, 


F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
3 anc 5 Broad or 29 Wall Streets, 


(BRANCH OFFicz, 200 BROADWAY, N. Y.) 
Member of the New York Stock Exchange, Director 
of the Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, Amert- 
- + aaa Bank, American Safe Deposit Company, 


Securities bought and sold on er. for cash 
or on Margin. All inquiries grat r 
to. Correspondence solicited. 








Nos. 








Of, BUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


upon IMPROVED 


Always to be se hoes my y & a" cent. 
Interest semi-annually. 
leote | and remitted free of cost. 









AMPLE SECURITY AT 
Bo Wivis?, Wee 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 
Pioneer Kan. 
TOPEKA, 





United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 


Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
ite en, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
rustec. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ hotice. and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, administretors, or trustees 0 5 
femules unaccustomed to the transaction of business. 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, will 
find this company a convenient depository for money, 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 

GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 
TRUSTEES : 


ISAAC N. PHELPS, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN... 
Brooklyn 

JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 

ROBERT B. MINTURN, 

Geo. HENRY WARREN, 

GEORGE BLIss. 

WILLIAM Libbey, 

JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 

EDWARD COOPER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 


CHARLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. Lorp, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 

Wm. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JouN J. ASTOR, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
8S. M. BUCKINGHAM, 


Po’k’psie. CHARLES S. SMITH, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ERASTUS CORNING, ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
Albany. WILLIAM H. Macy, JR. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
no “Net InterestGuaranteed by the 
JARVIS-CONKLIN 
a TRUST CoO., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
A BBB Dic cc ccccccccccccccccses “4488088 


Reserve i NN seni csincicaenss suerte 
Debentu 
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The = Loan aud Investment Co,, 


WICHITA, KANSAS, 
Have always on hand for Investors, 


Farm Mortgages, City Mortgages, County Bonds 


60. To. 8%o. 


Entevess ¢ ant principal collected and remitted with- 


Kanene mort- 


gages. Not one ay as been made and not 
on dollar of prise al or interest lost. 
N. F. NIEDE 


DER, irescent. 
J.C RUTAN, Secretary. 





% The sean Bank and Investment Co., 
/°e of Dakota i * J[peaitch. Dak. (1 
,000, for sale Bonds and 
Mortgages secu on im et farms bearing 9 per 
cent. interest semi-annually, or will guarantee for 1 
per cent. per annum, or on City property 12 r cent. 
he borrower is cha 10 percent. on all farm loans 
in Dakota. The parties who make a business to ne- 
gotiate such for Eastern Investors jake 2 mortgages, 
the Ist for ro and interest at 6 per cent. to 7 per 
cent., the 2d for the difference between the two rates 
for their profits and ex . As we have only the 
trifilng expenses incident to our location, we are able 
safely to offer Investors a better rate than our com- 
titors, whose offices are in great cities with the 
aige expenses attendant. We are located in the 
midst of the berrowers, givin ig us the advantage over 
all, as they are far ——-< and must trust all to irre- 
sponsible agents who a id_a commission for all 
loans obtained trreapective of their safety or desir- 
ableness, While we are perfectly fan.iliar with the 
men and land and oom select the loans that are absolute- 
ly secure, Write for a list of gentlemen rexiding near 
you for whom we have mads investments, and they 
must inform you that eer orm t, conservative and 
reliable. E. ASHLEY M AKS, President 


2 oe FIRST MORTGAGE 
zy 7 OAN 


< monignitt nage Oates 
Corn and Wheat . S. 323,000,000 bushels are 





which we loan, making our securities 
have laced r—¥ 5% 0 e@.0 00 without loss in these 

ties. be residence here. Write for 
fall) a aeets DICKINSON & CO.,, Rich. 
mond, Ind, 


«GEO. H. HAZZARD, 
REAL STATE aap LOAN, 


Main Ent.N aoe ‘Semede A. n Bank Building. 
Invests for oapee Corr 

Send for printed m: 

Saint Paul State A “tA iuapiten SuretvCo.,of New York. 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE 
AND LOANS. 


WE CAN LOAN, YOUR MONEY on ist 


reliable. 











age in sums from $500 to $2 at 7 r cent.; 
Ay to $5,000 at $s r sor cunhs $15 to x at 5 
per cent., and up at 3 per cent. 


able semi-annual y, on improved Chicago Real Es- 
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INVESTM ror paron tise in improved Chi- 


on Te ha 8 percent. net, and ground 
ue. 
RENTS Ok LLECTED, taxes paid, and 
the nature of’ the real estate, loaning 
tel te [onthe business attended to promptly for East- 
ern parties. Corres satenee solicited 
REFERENCES :gnasicsanselman $ Co. Chicago. 


WM, A, MERI Z0LD & CO,, 
183 La Salle Street, Chicage. 
ESTABLISHED 1872, 








DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS ) 

AMERICAN ‘ Exranss Company, , 

New YORK, Noy. loth, 17. _§ 

— BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF Bin coM- 

é _ pany have this ptm —_> on the TH of ree 

ry are on the 

ANDARY Si NEXT. The tra books will be 

pL from the 10th day of Sasuke ~ at noon, to the 
4th day of January next. By order of the Board. 


J.N. KNAPP, Secretary. 





Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


THE restricting influences of the late 
elections are gradually wearing away and 
the market for dry goods is again assum- 
ing its busy activity, and developing fur- 
ther improvement in the direction of in- 
creased business. The requirements of 
the holidays are beginning to manifest 
themselves in some departments by in- 
creased demand for specialties adapted to 
the season. The approaching close of the 
inland water freightways has stimulated 
the shipment of goods in order to secure 
the advantages of cheap freights, and so 
far as the business of the market is con- 
cerned it may be rated as fair for the 
season of the year. There has been a free 
anticipation of staple cotton goods on the 
part of large buyers from the West as 
well as shrewd local buyers, it being gen- 
erally believed that the supply will fall 
far short of the demand, and that prices 
will be advanced.in the near future. 
Spring goods, as dress ginghams, Scotch 
zephyrs, seersuckers, chambrays, white 
goods, etc., were severally in fair demand 
for future delivery, and it is probable that 
the orders already placed for such fabrics 
are consiuerably larger than at the corre- 
sponding time in former years. The de- 
mand for goods required for immediate 
distribution was chiefly of a hand-to- 
mouth character, and moderate in the 
aggregate amount. The jobbing trade 
was somewhat irregular, but a fair distri- 
bution of department goods was made by 
most of the leading houses, and the ad- 
vancing tendency of staple cotton goods 
has caused a freer demand for some de- 


scriptions by large retailers. Collecticns 
are satisfactory, and the financial condi- 
tion of the trade is considered good; not- 
withstanding the business difficulties that 
have been reported, there is no impair- 
ment of confidence in the sound condi- 
tion of the trade. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS, 


GOODS, 


AND DRESS 


There was a liberal purchase of staple 
cotton goods during the week and the 
activity in plain and colored cottons was 
very noticeable. Some houses are taking 
orders for goods to arrive at value only 
and revised prices will not be made for 
many prominent makes of brown goods, 
colored cottons, etc., until such time as 
agents have goods in stock. The tone of 
the market is exceptionally strong, in con- 
sequence of the meager stocks cn hand 
and because of the rapid advance in the 
staple. Brown sheetings and drills are in 
good demand, light supply and firm, and 
agents report a satisfactory business in 
bleached goods and wide sheetings. Cot- 
ton flannels are moving steadily at firm 
prices, and colored cottons as denims, 
dyed duck, ticks, cheviots, checks, stripes, 
plaids, etc., are doing well in some quar- 
ters. Flat-fold cambrics are firm, with an 
upward look, and stocks are well in hand. 
There was a good steady business in 
standard dress ginghams adapted to the 
spring trade, and the finer grades were in 
very fair request, as were cords, seersuck- 
ers, chambrays, fine scotch zephyrs and 
other wash dress fabrics. Staple ging- 
hams are moving steadily, and leading 

makes are firmly held. Dress goods have 
not shown much animation, the demand 
having been chiefly for small parcels of 
plain and fancy worsteds. Yarn-dyed 
fancy cotton fabrics were in moderate re- 
quest, and the most desirable styles are 
well sold up. 

WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 

In men’s wear woolens there is very 
little doing and but few orders are re- 
ceived or light-weight fabrics. Orders 
to a quite fair total amount are being 
placed for dress fabrics of various descrip- 
tions for forward delivery. There is, 
however, little doing for prompt delivery, 
but stocks in first hands are moderate, as 
a rule, and prices steady on desirable 
fabrics. Jersey cloths, stockinette and 
eider-down cloth are severally meeting 
with quite satisfactory sale. Flannels and 
blankets are in fair “seasonable demand. 
Carpets selling fairly at previous low rates 
generally, and in some instances at con- 
cessions. There was a fair business in 
cotton hose and half-hose for next season, 
and the late advance in raw cotton has 
imparted firmness to prices. Gauze, Bal- 
briggan and Lisle thread underwear were 
in moderate request for future delivery, 
and there was a steady inquiry for small 





san of ladies’ Jersey vests. Wool and 
merino hosiery, also heavy shirts 
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and drawers, continue in light demand 
by package buyers, but agents report a 
pretty good business in fancy knit 
woolens, with most relative activity in 
toboggan jackets and caps. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 


The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January 1st, 
1887, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year : 

For the week. 1887. 1886. 


Entgred at the port. . $1.622.712 

Thrown on market... 1,672,233 1,782,566 
Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at tne port... 108,106,916 102,389,796 

Thrown on market.... 108,200,087 101.874,537 


READING NOTICES. 











THE Rochester Lamp has a larger sale than all 
pom ag a added to; ether. 1201 Broadway, near 
29th St., 25 Warren St., New York. Rochester Lamp 
Co., eole owners.— — Exchange. 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES. 


MR. FERNANDO B. SMITH, of Canton, Ohio, has aa 
advertisement elsewhere in this paper of Deal’s 
Fabric Tufter. Deal’s Tufter is an apparatus for 
making all kinds of fancy work, such as filling ia 
prin’ patterns for rugs, tidies, ottoman foot-rests. 
table covers.etc. It can bedone with great ease and 
very rapidly, and requires n no special skill to use it. 








AT this time when so much attention is bestowed 
on California, it may not be amiss to suggest that the 
San Francisco Weekly Chronicle is by all odds the best 
source of information regarding that wonderful 
country. Its metropolgan standing obliges it to be 
fair to all sections, and for that reason a fair judg- 
ment may be found of the varied merits of different 

rtions of the Pacific Coast. By mail, postage paid, 

1.50 a year, 75c. for six menthe, —Adv, 


A WONDERFUL DRY GOODS STORE. 


MESSRS. FREDERICK LOESER & COMPANY have had 
for many yearson Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
one of the most wonderful dry goods stores it has 
been our fortune to examine. Recently they have 
erected for their own exclusive use a very large store 
at the junction of Fulton and DeKalb Avenues, a lit- 
t'e above the terminus of the Brooklyn Bridge, and 
this store is full to repletion with one of the fnest 
stocks of dry goods pro ——— f ever shown. a a 
Frederick Loeser & C ‘ompany tm rt their goods to 
large extent. and, although the store is not situated 
in New York City, but in Brooklyn, it is patronized 
very any by New York ladies, as well as by ver 
many people visiting the city, because theycan fin 
there one of the best selec "stocks of goods 
found anywhere, and it is well known to every one 
who has patronized Messrs. Frederick Loeser & 
Company that their prices a are very moderate indeed. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S CALIFOR- 
NIA TOURS. 








PERSONS contompiating a winter trip to the Pacific 
Coast are reminded that Messrs. Raymond & Whit- 
comb announce two trips across the continent in new 
and elegant trains of vestibuled Pullman palace cars 
next month, the dates of departure zm New 
York being Monday, December 5th, and Thursday, 
Deeember 8th. The first train will go directly through 
tothe famous Hotel del Monte, at Monterey, Cal.. 

without change of cars, and the second to Pasadena 
and Los Angeles. The Hotel del Monte is one of the 


agent for the Raymond 
New York 
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Constable RB: ‘9 


INDIA SHAWLS, 


Filled and OpenC enters 


CASHMERE AND DECCA. 
Bombay Stripes, Long and Square. 
WOOLEN SHAWLS. 


Plosh aud Cloth Lap Robes, 
Broadovay K 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 


SILKS AND YELVETS, 
James McCreery & Co.) » 


offer during November, as specialties, a 
choice line of Black Faille Francaise, 
Black Peau de Soie, in Plain, Barree, 
and other Weaves, Colored Faille Fran- 
caise,in Day and Evening Shades, at 
$1.25 and $1.50, and several hundred 
pieces of Rich Velvet and Plush Novel- 
ties at 90 cents, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
$2.50, and $3.00, about one-third their 
actual value. 

Orders by mail receive careful and 
prompt attention. 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., 
New York, 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
“ Strong Slat” Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, ete 
COMPLETE OUTFITS. 


Engravers’ , Machinists 
Bast cor, FU Sts., KH. ¥ 
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Ridley’s 
GRAND S8T., NEW YORK. 


WHAT IS NEEDED 


FOR EITHER WIFE, HUSBAND OR CHILD 


FOR WINTER WEAR 


CAN BE FOUND IN LARGER ASSORTMENTS 
AND LOWER PRICES THAN AT ANY OTHER 
ESTABLISHMENT IN THE CITY. 


AN EXAMINATION WILL CONVINCE. 


Ladies Wraps 


LADIES’ PLUSH SACQUES, TAILOR FINISH, 
$18.75, $22.50. 

LADIEY’ SEAL PLUSH WRAPS, HEAVY DROP 
FRINGE, $13.50. 

LADIES’ CHECK CLOTH RAGLANS, SILK 
HOODS AND SHOULDER CAPES, AT $6.50; 
WORTH $10.00. 

LADIES’ CHECK CLOTH NEWMARKETS, GOOD 
QUALITY, AT $5.00. 

LADIES’ FINE ENGLISH CHECK CLOTH 
TAILOR-MADE NEWMARKETS, WITH DEEP 
SHOULDER CAPES, AT $9.75; WORTH $14.00. 

FINE IMPORTED STRIPED CLOTH RAGLANS, 
WITH BRAID SETS, AT $18.00; WORTH $25 00. 

I]. ADIES’ TAILOR-MADE ALL-WOOL BEAVER 
CLOTH JACKEUS, IN BLACK, BLUE OR BROWN, 
AT $8.9; WORTH $6.00. 

MISSES’ HEAVY CLOTH NEWMARKETS, $3.90, 
$4.90. 

MISSES’ CHECK SHIRRED COATS, HOOD AND 
BELT, $4.90, 

MISSES’ FINE ENGLISH CHBCK AND STRIPE 
NEWMARKETS, HOOD OR CAPE, AT $7.90; 
WORTH $10.00. 


FLANNELS 


300 PIECES FANCY STRIPED JERSEY FLAN- 
NELS, 37¢c. YARD; WORTH SOc. 

200 PIECES FANCY STRIPED AND CHECKED 
FRENCH FLANNELS, 39. YARD; WORTH SWc. 

500 PIECES RED TWILLED ALL-WOOL FLAN- 
NELS AT 25c., 38c., and 45c. YARD; WORTH RE- 
SPECTIVELY 3i5c. 38c., and 45c, 


VELVETS. 


220 PIECES MOIRE SILK VELVETS, LATEST 
DESIGNS, IN ALL. COLORS AND BLACK, AT 88c. 
YARD. 

64 PIECES DRESS CORDUROYS, ALL COLORS. 
EXTRA FINE QUALITY, AT 38c. YARD. 

20 PIECES DRESS SATINE, ALL COLORS AND 
SHADES, 58c. YARD; WORTH Tic. 

& PIECES MOIRE SATINE, IN ALL THE NEW 
EVENING TINTS, AT 39c. YARD, 

840 PIECES MOLESKIN PLUSH, IN 4 DIFFER- 
ENT COLORS, AT 68c., 9c. and $1.18. 

9 PIECES BLACK STRIPE PLUSH, %c. YARD; 

COST $2. 00 TO IMPORT. 


RIDLEY’S FASHION MAGAZINE, 


Winter or Holiday Number Now Ready, 
issued quarterly, at i0c. per annum. 


Sample Copies, 15 Cents. 


This popular magazine contains everything ap- 
pertaining to Holiday Goods, such as Diamonds, 
Watches, Rings and other Jewelry. Toys, Gloves, 
Handkerchiefs, in boxes, and a multitudinous as- 
sortment of articies suitable alike for personal wear 
or house adornment. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 
308, 311, 31 12 to aoe Grand ae 
jes KSON 


ms PIANOS 


WAREROOM 4¢GATREMONT ST 
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SPECIAL SALE 


Avininater Carpetings 


Until the close ot the year we 
shall offer large lines of Scotch and 
English Axminster Carpetings at 
prices much lower than hereto- 
fore. 

These excellent goods are cele- 
brated for their wearing qualities, 
and include the newest designs 
and colorings. 


W.& J. bale 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Sts, 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


Special Clearing Sale. 


300 PIECES AXMINSTERS, BEST QUALITY, IN- 
CLUDING ENGLISH AND SCOTCH MAKES, AT 


1.50 PER YARD; WORTH $3 TO 
230 PIECES, ROYAL WILTONS, THE BEST 


WEARING CARPET MADE, REDUCED FROM 
$2.50 TO $1.50 PER YARD. 

500 PIECES WILTON VELVETS, NEW DESIGNS, 
AND THE MOST SUPERB VARIETY EVER 
SHOWN, AT ABOUT THE PRICE OF AN ORDI- 

NARY BRUSSELS. 
1000 PIECES BODY BRUSSELS AND EXTRA 
SUPER INGRAINS. CHOICE STYLES WE 
SHALL NOT DUPLICATE, AT REMARKABLY 
LOW PRICES. 


ORIENTAL AND DOMETIC 
RUGS AND MATS. 


AT LESS THAN AUCTION PRICES. 


FURNITURE COVERINGS. 


100,000 WORTH NEWEST FABRICS AT THE LOW- 
EST PRICES EVER KNOWN. 


LACE AND TURCOMAN CURTAINS. 


5,000 PARIS, EMBRACING ALL VARIETIES AT 
LES3 THAN COST OF IMPORTATION. 
NOVELTIES IN ODD STYLES OF FURNITURE 
FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON, 


Window Shades [a Specialty]. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0., 


SIXTH AVE.. 13TH AND TH STS.. NEW YORK 


THE i 
F. P. Robinson Co. 
\ Cleanfast Black Stockings 
J Will not Stain or Fade. 
A full line of Ladies’, Gents’ 
and Children’s, also Bicycle 
Stockings. Send for Price- 
list. For sale only by 
~ TheCleanfast Hosi 


fia’ 2 So: 7 Lprengrs ’ Ne ze 
i 07 State St., Chicago, 









Special Sale of 


BLANKETS. 


un PAIRS WHITE BLANKE 
3. iy COLORED MOTTLED, SCARLET, 
GRAY BROWN OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


SIZE. 

HWE aus OFFER THESE BLANKETS AT 
VERY LOW PRICES, ESPECIALLY THE FINE 
QUALITIES. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


age 0 CANAL STEET, 
Between Broadway and Center Street, 


NEW YORK. 


HORSE BLANKETS. 


FULL ASSORTMENT AT POPULAR PRICES. 

ALSO 30 FINE BLACK AND RED KERSEY 
BLANKETS—BALANCE OF A MANUFACTURER’S 
STOCK. WE WILLSELL AT A SACRIFICE, 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL STREET, N.Y. 
Between Broadway and Centre St. 








IL JANGAN'S SANITARY 
WOOLEN SYSTEM C1. 


L. C. HOPKINS, Pres. 
JNO. J. DONALDSON, Vice-Pres. 
A. L. TAYLOR, Pres. 

THE “JAEGER SYSTEM” [S BASED UPON 
Scientific and Sanitary principles applied to Clothing. 
Its distinctive deatene | is “ALL WOOL,” “ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND,” for ALL Articles of Clothing for 
Men, Women and Children. 

The goods are conformable to all styles, and are 
graded to all seasons, and are especially conducive to 
health and comfort. 

The object of Clothing is: decorum, comfort, health. 
The object of Dress is adornment. The former ap- 
peals to reason and common sense; the latter to taste, 
style, fashion. 

A system that meets the requirements of both, must 
be the right one. Such is the Dr. Jaeger Sanitary 
Woolen System, “It promises no less than the physi- 
cal regeneration of mankind,” said the London 
Times when these goods were first introduced into 
London. 

2" Special attention, by competent persons in our 
respective departments for men, women and chil- 
dren, will be given to orders by mail, and our corre- 
spondents can rely upon being as well served through 
our MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT, as they would 
be in personally making their selections at our store. 


Descriptive and illustrated Catalogue and Price- 
list mailed on application. 


Dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 
827 and S29 ——— ay, New York. 


9 Broadway New York, 
BRANCH nouses} * (Western Union Buildin: ng). 
yn 


366 Pulton 8t., Broo 














PATTI SKIRT BAND improves the fguresnd 
lengthens the waist. Give hip measure when order- 
ing. Price, pane mail, $1.00. Muslin yokes with but- 


tonholes, 25 ce 
LANG TRY Bu ST LE. Oxly perfect folding bus- 


tle; folds when sitting or ying deo down. Made in white 
and colors. Price, per ma nts. 
shoulder Brace and ‘skirt weak back In- 


Ladies.’ Price, per mail, $1.2, Kid: $1.00, Jean 
laper.’ Soft easily was sbed, water- 


Mable water roof Shield made. Have been wernt 
more than 5, 000 La dies. No.1, 2'c. per pair; No. 2, 
S0c per pair; No. 3, 5c. per pair. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 7 Mercer Street, N. Y 
The FELT TOOTH BRUSH aap 


c d 
FACTS! Pyne ey. by jt 
na 
Sonata bins. hi v4 benefit ‘o £ - cones #4 
uxu! ie 
fivallde. aes ae _ He in 7 teal ‘where oh clesall. 
v 





bi sh in use. Top! erybody “we furnish for 
our = erat pes, "Dader’ ah astable 


for lic. eac s 
ishing (18 boxed 2c. ) ay "Bie. y dea’ ere 
or mailed on receipt of price by Horsey Mig Uo., Utica, 








can ¥F iow York. 








DESIRABLE HOLIDAY “GiIrrs. 
COMMON SENSE CHAIRS, SETTEES AND ROCKERS. 


Strong, durable and comfortable. No light, trashy stuff, but_sood, honest 5 ee comforts. Special discount to clergymen. Send stamp for catalogue to 
F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, Onondagn Co., New York. 


“The Common Sense chairs and 
settees of Mr. Sinclair are not sur- 
passed by any other class of goods, 
znd parties furnishing country houses ¢ 
ind desiring inexpensive, comfort:bic 
and durable "7 ae will do well to 
A. Sinclair, at Mott- 


write to Mr. F. 








with a schedule of prices. 








—Sctentific American. 
In Bro>klyn, with Wechsler & Abraham Nau & Helm, Fulton and Clinton Sts.; M. Lang, Fulton St.; Durring Brothers, $70 Fulton St. 


n Philadel es A with J 
In T: oN, xo — LSapen & 


I 





aaa, ‘ Co., 680 Wash ton ¢ St i tavirence 


an 
In Chicago, with ¥ Wires & Kchotle, 222 Wabash 4 Avenue: 
iy address is 


Named on aed my 








. Wanamaker; J. B. bang. & Sons. 
in A ¥.. with W.M 


M cog may be found in New York 
* it ith a raaf & Taylor, 49 


Weat 14t Street; Baumann 
Brothers, HI Last léth "street; H erts 
Brothers, Broadw ; Bruner « ¥ 


vesant Street; Sylv r, Hilton & 
_ .. Broadway; George C. Flint 

Ww: Mth Street; T. G. 
Seilew, ui Fulton Street; R. J. Hor- 
ner & Co., 61 West 23d Street. 








Whitney & Co. 
& 00, Co., 42 Cort 42 Cornhill, 


purchasing. F, A, SINCLAIR, 
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Jusurance. 


COMBINING FOR SAFETY AND 
ECONOMY. 

AT a meeting of the Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters of this city, on Thursday of 
last week, a special committee made a 
report which proposes some very impor- 
tant new steps. A committee of twelve is 
to be appointed, to be permanently known 
as the Protective Committee. By this 
committee may be prescribed require- 
ments for the proper construction or im- 
provement, and effectual protection, of 
any risk, including the fitting of auto- 
matic sprinklers and other approved ap- 
pliances. Whenever a property-owner 
has complied with these requirements, 
his building is to be classed in the Board 
records as ‘‘ protected”; frequent surveys 
of such buildings are also to be made, in 
order to see that their condition is kept 
up. The-reward for putting and keeping 
them in this bettered condition is to be a 
suitable reduction im premium rates; the 
committee are to have power to negotiate 
for and accept risks on behalf of the com- 
panies, to prescribe terms and conditions, 
**and to modify or cancel all contracts 
of insurance made under this agreement.” 
Forms of policies, which are in all cases 
to include a co-insurance clause or its 
equivalent, shall be approved by the com- 
mittee for protected risks. In the event 
of a claim for loss or damage on any pro- 
tected risk insured under this plan, the 
committee shall have power to adjust 
such claim and apportion the amount for 
which each company is liable. Any com- 
pany in the Board may enter into the ar- 
rangement by a proper agreement in 
writing; and any company may with- 
draw, on ten days’ notice, being bound 
until their expiration on all risks which 
have been allotted to it, which risks it 
may arrange for re-insuring with any of 
the co-operating. 

The report was unanimously adopted, 
and the committee making it was chosen 
as the permanent one provided for. The 
plan covers inspection, visitation, com- 
bination for economy's sake, and reduc- 
tion in rates. The surveys and inspec- 
tion are to be reduced in cost by the com- 
bination of them, and so are the processes 
of adjustment of losses. Or, as stated, 
the plan proposes reduction of the cost 
of insurance by reducing tbe fire hazard 
through co-operation of the companies 
with property-owners, and by reducing 
expenses through co-operation of the 
companies with one another. That the 
movement is needed goes without say- 
ing, and equally that it deserves the hear- 
tiest good wishes. 


a 


NOTES ON LIFE INSURANCE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 





THE London Review remarks upon the 
formation—that is, the registration—of a 
large number of fire, accident, and plate- 
glass insurance companies, apparently in- 
dicative that there is a great lot of busi- 
ness ready to be taken; but, in fact, this 
busy work at founding new companies too 
often means only pickings for the ‘‘pro- 
moters,” and probably the majority 
of new concerns will be short-lived. The 
writer avers that there are some thirty 
more life offices already in the field 
than there ought to be, and that a large 
nymber of them will certainly disap- 
pear during the next quarter-century, 
by absorption, amalgamation, or liquida- 
ation, It is really ridiculous to main- 
tain a highly paid board of directors, an 
expensive staff of officers,and the usual 
clerical force, when the new business is 
not worth mentioning and the routine 
of old business could be attended to by 
three or four clerks. The Argus is men- 
tioned, which in 1885 received only $68,- 
575 of renewal premiums, but managed 
to spend $10,000 for expenses; this office, 
too, is absolutely passive as to new busi- 
ness, but displays great activity in paying 
$25,200 in dividends on its paid-up capital 
of $420,000, [This, however, is only six 
per cent.] The tagle is also cited, as 
being a nice, old-fashioned office, eligibly 





located, and managed in a highly respect- 








able andeven economical manner; yet 
it might do better than now for its policy- 
holders, if it would dispense with all but 
three directors, reduce its force, and work 
out its affairs to their conclusion without 
trying for any new business at all. This 
office illustrates the fact that percentages 
are not everything, and, although its ratio 
of expense is exceedingly low, as com- 
pared with a large number of others, there 
are others which have a higher expense 
ratio and still can do better for their mem- 
bers. Yet, as the Eagle is a stockholders’ 
company, it is practically impossible for 
the policy-holders to do anything. 

It will hardly be believed (says the Re- 
view) that ‘‘in the presence of nearly a 
hundred British offices, three American 
insurance companies now domiciled 
among us have succeeded in accumulating 
a very considerable amount of new busi- 
ness, all of which, of course, ought to 
have been secured by the British offices, 
and would have been so secured, if any of 
them had only known how to get it.” The 
great Industrial offices in Great Britain, 
the writer adds, set an example which 
may well be imitated by their more dig- 
nified brethren. Thus : 


“It is absolutely impossible for even a 
trifling accident to take place in any part of 
the kingdom without some of the persons 
concerned being found to hold policies in 
our greatest of all insurance companies, the 
Prudential, or some of its humbler rivals. 
How constantly, on the other hand, is it to 
be found that persons of the lower and 
upper middle class die absolutely without 
any protection whatever in the shape of a 
policy of assurance, leaving the hat to be 
sent round for the widow and orphan. Re- 
peatedly is this the case, and the columns of 
the daily press are, we may say, a continual 
record of this, that, or the other person dy- 
ing, and leaving his widow and children 
totally unprovided for. It seems almost a 
contradiction of terms to say that the field 
is fully occupied by life offices, whilst the 
British people are still most imperfectly 
supplied with life assurance ; but we look 
more tothe vigorous operations of about a 
score of thoroughly wide-awake and large 
institutions than to the feeble and ill- 
directed efforts of nearly a century. The 
enormous life assurance business of the 
United States is transacted by an infinitely 
smaller number of companies than tnose 
domiciled in Great Britain, the result being 
that the transactions of some of these are 
on a most gigantic scale. As regards the 
number of life offices, we certainly maintain 
that the ground is fully occupied; but, if 
we are asked, has the practice of life assur- 
ance been carried out to the fullest extent, 
we reply, most emphatically, No. It may, 
and probably will, be the case, before many 
years are past, that the tremendous pres- 
sure caused by the operations of the larger 
and more pushing institutions will reduce 
the smaller ones to astate of atrophy, and 
that the latter will, for very shame, be com- 
pelled to discontinue expensive efforts to 
obtain business which never comes.” 


The writer goes on to suggest that there 
may be avery great future for both the 
companies and the public by an intelligent 
adoption of the principle of monthly pre- 
miums. The working classes are now 
supplied with insurance by the operations 
of the Prudential, and there is no reason 
why the middle classes—i. e., persons re- 
ceiving monthly, or even weekly wages— 
should not be accessible to the solicitations 
of the agent, both as regards “taking out 
a proposal,” and as to collection of re- 
newals. Says the Review : 


‘The field is certainly occupied, as regards 
the number of companies, but we should 
like to think that it is half or even a quarter 
as much occupied with regard to individual 
transactions, in the direction of the taking 
out of actual policies on individual lives. It 
is perfectly certain that, however much the 
knowledge of provident habits may spread, 
there are too many companies in the king- 
dom to fairly deal with the business which 
can be done, even if the public were as anx- 
ious to come in as the companies are to get 
them. We distinctly digbelieve in the value 
of alarge number of companies, one com- 
peting against the other, and the agents of 
which are perforce compelled to claim that 
their particular office is the best of the whole 
hundred, and to support this claim by ar- 
guments of sometimes doubtful value. It 
requires a higher education of the people on 
the subject in the first place, and a cutting 
down of the number of competitors for pub- 
lic favor in the second.” 


ACCIBENTS WILL HAPPEN. 


THAT this is so, especially in great cities, 
the Chronicle rather entertainingly sets 
forth by marshaling in groups or sets the 
totally depraved inanimate and the very 
careless animate things that combine, 
with startling suddenness, to injure peo- 
ple. Roofs and windows and scaffolds 
and trucks and wagons and chairs and 
ladders and saw-horses and foot-stools and 
hatchways and beds and trees and street 
cars and trunks and coal-holes are enu- 
merated as among the vicious things which 
cause “ falls.” Then bricks and derricks 
and walls and beams and trees and tele- 
graph ‘ poles” and ceilings and wooden 
Indians fall on men most ferociously. 
Lamps explode, grates and ranges and 
stoves and water and steam pipes and 
burning oils scald and burn. Railroad 
trains and vehicles, and vicious animals, 
and all sorts of machinery and a variety 
of other things so great that we probably 
could not enumerate them within the 
space of a page, are all waiting for their 
opportunity, and they seize it with savage 
alacrity. What is softer and more easily 
damaged than the body of man, who sets 
himself as the lord of everything else? 

If a single person could possibly become 
the victim successively of all the acci- 
dents in this city alone, he would have to 
die four times a day. In course of a year 
he would be bitten by dogs six times, 
knocked down and run over 378 times, 
burned and scalded 120 times, kicked and 
bitten by horses 20 times, thrown from a 
vehicle 179 times, cut and bruised and 
crushed 676 times, injured by falling 
1,920 times, and wounded in all ways 20 
times a day in the streets of New York. 

Here are a couple of incidents: a belated 
passenger, wishing to catch a train at 
the Grand Central, left the ‘‘L” car at 
Forty-second Street, and, not venturing 
the chance of having to wait several 
minutes for the ‘ shuttle” car, rushed 
down the stairs and darted across Third 
Avenue up Forty-second Street. Paus- 
ing a few seconds to pass behind a sur- 
face car going up town on the near track, 
he rushed on, just in time to be con- 
fronted by the horses of a car which was 
going down-town at a rapid trot, this car 
having been hidden from sight, and the 
sound of its approach also covered, by 
the car on the near track. The man had 
only a flash of time to decide whether to 
try to slip past under the horses’ heads or 
try to check himself, and for just that 
quick time thought his hour had come; he 
decided to pull up, and landed himself 
against the side of the car, with the out- 
cries of the driver and others ringing in 
his ears. The car went past—he could 
not tell how—and he rushed along and 
caught. his train by a quarter-minute. 

Lately, thesame man found Broadway 
in front of the Post-office partly blockaded 
in consequence of a fire near by. Picking 
his way over the exposed cross-walk be- 
tween the Post-office and Ann Street—al- 
ways a badspot—he came to a place where 
a big coal-cart left a little space between 
its own tail-end and the thills of a truck 
standing on the walk. This man is very 
alert in his movements, and although he 
is wary about risking the passage between 
the tail of a truck anda perfectly firm 
body (like a wall) he sought to slip through 
this thin space rather than hunt for a pas- 
sage round, or wait for one toopen; he 
had done this many times, but at this par- 
tiealar second of time the coal cart 
backed, and crowded his body.against the 
side of the truck horse, which fortunatel 
was yielding enough to let him off with 
nothing more than a suggestion how many 


times we are almost killed and do not 
know it. 

Take into account, for a moment, mere- 
iT the hazards of crossing streets in 
this crowdedcity. The New York driver 
will push in wherever he can find room 
for his horse’s nose; for the foot-passen- 
ger’s right of way on the cross-walks he 
has not the slightest regard;if he grants a 
yell of warning he fulfills his idea of ob- 
igation, and his manner often suggests 
that he would a little rather than not 
knock somebody over. Getting across the 
street isa deft slipping between horse, 
wheel and pole, always with 
chances of being brought unexpectedly 
to grief and perhaps a fatal mishap 
by bumping against somebody rushing 
from the — directiofi, losing foot- 
hold by a slip, or being caught the 
stopping of some vahiele. Then add to 
this the fact that every man must take 
the chances of not only his own careless- 





ness but of the carelessness of everybody 





else. The wagon which goes along with 
a piece of rope trailing on the ground, or 
some long portion of the load sticking 
well out behind and not always easily no- 
ticeable; the individual who carries his 
umbrella as if it were a sword, or aims at 
some eye when he opens it; the thought- 
less person who drops rinds of fruit; the 
man lugging some poky, clumsy thing 
that takes his whole strength and never 
minding whether he hits anybody with it 
—all these are always being encountered. 
Really, when we stop to reckon up the 
things which are impending it is almost a 
wonder, as to any one of us, that he es- 
capes every one of them and gets home 
unhurt. 

It is expedient to be careful. It is ex- 
pedient to be insured. The bright little 
Record of Hartford would here add, as it 
always adds—Moral: insure in the Travel- 


lers. 
ee. ae 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS FOR FIRES. 


Mr. C. C. Hine, of the Insurance Moni- 
tor, ina recent address before a conven- 
tion of firemen at Atlanta, avowed his 
disbelief in the proposition that incendia- 
rism is increasing; we hear more about it, 
and the increased methods of communi- 
cation and vigilance’ of news-gatherers 


cause an increase in the volume reported 
which may outrun any increase in the 
volume actually occurring. He has a 
plan of his own which he has often urged. 
He would have in each county a fire coro- 
ner, or the addition of fire inquests to the 
duty of the regular coroner, wherever he 
would not be overpurdened thus. It 
should be the coroner’s duty to hold in- 
quest on every fire, large or small, wher- 
ever occurring; he should be empowered 
to summon witnesses and compel their 
testimony, and to do everything which 
might go to bring out the actual cause of 
the fire. When everybody knew that a 
fire starting on premises owned or occu- 
pied by him would be immediately hunted 
down for its cause, the effect upon the 
upright man would be to relieve him of 
any possible suspicion; the knavish man, 
who wants a fire in order to collect his 
excessive insurance and will start one if 
he dare, would go to thinking the matter 
over, and would fear that perhaps the at- 
tempt would be a failure and he would be 
found out, and so would not dare. Then, 
says Mr. Hine: 


“Now, what about the general public ? 
Let us suppose that this law has been in 
force ten or a dozen years, and the coroner 
has made record of several hundred fires, 
and his work has been aggregated with that 
of the other officials in the whole state, so 
that an immense number of burnings, large 
and small, have been investigated, their 
causes ascertained, their results set down, 
their environments described, their bear- 
ings, physical and moral, and their teach- 
ings transcribed for future guidance. 
What have we got? We have found out 
that certain plans of buildings are danger- 
ous, that certain methods of manufacturing 
breed fires, that certain ways of lighting 
and heating and policing our property en- 
courage their destruction. Prudent men 
will take the hint and build better, and 
heat and light and guard better, and im- 
prudent men can be restrained by law after 
we find out why and how to restrain them. 
Iam glad to have this public opportunity 
of again urging attention to asubject which 
is none the less important because it isa 
hobby. «I have talked about it and written 
about it a great deal, and some years ago I 
issued a leaflet concerning it, of which per- 
haps a hundred thousand copies were circu 
lated andI have reason to believe that some 
good has come out of my persistent agita- 
tion of it. How rejoiced I would be if, as a 
result of my present iteration here in this 
beautiful capital of the Empire State of the 
South, a train of circumstances should be 
started which wouid result in the enactment 
of laws putting the coroner-plan into effect 
in this and other states. I believe that the 
taxable values saved to the state would pay 
its expense oyer and over again; instead of 
adding a dollar to the public disbursement, 
I believe it would prove asource of large in 
direct revenue.” 


It is certainly a noticeable fact, and one 
which is suggestive in more than one 
way, that thereis not as yet any fixed and 
regular plan of investigation of fire 
causes. The insurance men are at liberty 
to suspect, and to delay or refuse pay- 
ment, orto put detectives at work, if they 
choose; they may go before a grand jury 
and seek to have an indictment found. 
but there is no rule and system in pursu- 
ance of which, as a matter of course, no 
fire is to be passed by as a bygone event 
until it has been investigated. It would 
be impossible to give a reason why this 
should not be changed, and there is none 
why Mr. Hine’s simple plan should not be 
tried. The simplest means of cure are 
often the best. Apropos of the foregoing, 
some one writes to the Chronicle to say 
that the State of Nevada did enact such a 
system several years ago, and that it has 
worked successfully, incendiarism having 
notably decreased. The writer says he 
drew up a similar bill and handed it to a 
member of the California Legislature, 
during a recent session; just then, there 
was a bitter fight going on in the legisla- 
ture over insurance matters, and the mem 
ber submitted his bill to the Speaker, who 





successfully advised him not to introduce 
it, as its ‘‘ animus ” was plainly to be seen, 
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INSURANCE. 
1851. HE 1887, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all po..cies, and 
contains the most liberal] features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. SBORetLY, President. 
ENRY S. LEE, Vice President. 
JOHN A. BALL. Secretary, 


NIAGARA © 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, iS New York, 
69th Semi-Annual itaent, “tm 1st, 1887, 
CASH CAPITAL,.......... 00+ 
Reserve for Reinsurance. 
Reserve for all other liabil 
Net Sarglus.......ccce sosees 








BOBOEBe. 0000- cocsccccccsccccsesces 
Policy-holde rs inthis Company have a Protec 
tion wader © the Guaranties of the 
NEW YORK 8S FUND LAW, 

‘PETER oreo President. 
THOS.F. GOODRICH, Vice-Presiden 


WESTPOLLOCK, Sec: GEO, C. Hod VE. Asst. Sec 


New Enaland 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


“ F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


haeaeniouepees -ensaiall $18,627,081 25 
15, 951,875 33 
Total Surplus......... $2,675,205 SS 

The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pol- 
icies. These polici ae participate in the Annual distri- 
bution of su rplus, an are gees to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 

Cash surrender ay ae -up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every 7 poser. 

Pamphlets exp! anatory of the New Feature may be 
had on application at Company’s Office. 


POST. OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 


THE 
AMERI- 
CAN 
FIRE 
INSUR- 
ANCE 

co., 
‘ Philadelphia, 
SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


a COMMA... .cccsecceccescveces covcccccscecce r 
Reserve 4 reinsurance, unadjusted losses, 















THE 


onnecticut 
GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Offers unquestioned security, econ- 
omy in management, a careful se- 
lection of risks, and a policy very 
clear and liberal in its terms to 
those desiring insurance. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec. 


THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
any cause after three years. 
ath Claims paid at once as soon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home Office. 
Absolue security, combined with the largest liber- 
| assures the popularity and success of this Com- 
pan 








A forms of Tontine Policies issued. 








J. M. ALLEN, President, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 


J.B. PIERCE, Secretary, 





Omd all ClalMS......ccccccccsccce co -cvcccccce 1,248,984 44 
BEBrcccccccccsccccsccccccsce-ceces. .cccccvese 552,874 22 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. President. $2.901.858 66 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 


Jash TE  cccnentabnrene eeassnege $400,000 00 
Get Bereinc. 711,763 65 
Usearnca premiums and other 

213,212 37 


Liabilities... .......005 cecceeceeeee 


$1,324, gs _ 
July 21st, 1 
THE BOARD OF DI RECTORS OHAVE R BSOLVED: 
First—That acash dividend of FIVE PER CENT 
be declared to stockholders, payable on and after Jul 


2 7. 

Second—That FOUR PER CENT. interest on out 
sentee —_ for the year ending June 0th, 1887, wi 
ve paid on ang aur Avant 22d, 1887. 

. CROLIU Ss, Secretary. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


FFICES, ( New York, 100 ppeedweg. 
Continental - Brooklyn, cor. Court an Mengague 
Buildings: ( and No. 106 Broadway, E 





Reserve for re-insurance..... $2,383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $32,950 00) 

Reserve,ampleforalliciaims, 481,323 82 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
 cncnesées .ccecesinences 1,374,856 93 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1887, $5,239,981 28 

This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 


DIRECIORS: 

H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, ALFRED RAY. 





GEORGE BLISS, JNO. L. RIKE 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM BRYCE 
WM. Hs WAN, HENRY F. SPAULDING 
HENRY C. BOWEN RICHARD A. McCURDY 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H 
THEODORE F. VAIL JOHN H, LE, 
EODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES. BOOTH, 
M. M. RICHARDS, 7M. H. HURLBUT 
JOHN CLAFLIN, WARD MARTIN 
EX. E. OR BRADISH JOHNSON, 
we. L. ANDREWS, S. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
RLIES J. D. VERMILYE 


co 
JAanes FRASER, 

WM. G. LOW. WM. A. SLATER 
HIRAM BARNEY LaWwBNCE TURNURF 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep’ 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. 


SEND 


@ postal card for a free copy, 30c. fora 
month’s trial trip, or $3.00 for a year’s 
subscription to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
thereby securing the Largest, Ablest, Best 
Religious and Literary Newspaper in the 
World, 


Brooklyn Dep’t 











WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 

OFFICE 
21 Courtlandt St. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 24th, 1887. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affair 
on the Sist of December, 1886. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1886, to 3ist December, 1886......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
JARUATY, UBB. o2ccccccccccccccccposccces.ce 1,426,049 46 





Total Marine Premiums.............++++ $5,235,299 99 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1886 to 3lst December, 1886...............+ $3,817,699 80 
Losses paid during the same 
POTAE. cccocccecccdoce cscesee $2,206,588 68 
Returns ef Premiums and 
EXpenseS.........-..seeseeee 841,378 15 
The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $9,382,375 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 707,100 00 
Real! Estate and Claims due the Company 
CIEE: bn. dwesdupmoosinpessntessotees 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable 1,568,134 20 
Cams tm Bamkk...ccccccccsccosccsccccccccccece 285,254 68 
DEE, ccnisianegeined aarti atenduaniiien $12,444,511 62 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1886, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 

W. H. H. MOORE, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 

A. A. RAVEN, HA’S H. MARSHALL, 

JAMES LOW "RED’K H. COSSI 

WM. STURGIS, MB 

BENJAMIN: H.’FIELD, LI 

JOSIAH 0. LOW. 

EDMUND W. © ‘ 

ROBERT B. MINTURN, 

WILLIAM DEGROOT, 

HORACE GRAY, 

WILLIAM E. DODG 

WILLIAM H. MACY,’ 

C. A. HAND. N W. H 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, THOMAS MAITLAND 
0. AR JOHNSON, 





WILLIAM H. BB, JIN 
CHARLES a BURDETT, IRA BU MeLEY.. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
GEORGE H. MACY 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
_4. A. RAVEN. Second Vice-President 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CoO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 





THE CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Has Issued over 40,000 Policies. 


arta rain ndotiearobclend- cue enon 
Was Paid to Policy-holders......... 
Has safely Levuntnds for Policy sholders 
Its Ratio of Assets to Liabilities is 121 per cent. 


Has meestved tor Pre- 


pan aoe se ccereccccesccceses PD,G6d6,244 
6,873,947 
2,312,544 


It Issues the best Forms both ot Life and Accident Policies ever 


Issued. 


The limits of travel and residence comprises practically the civilized portions of 


the Globe. 


ACCIDENT POLICIES FOR $10,000. 
GIviIinNnG 


$10,000 in event of Death. 

10,000 for Loss of two Feet. 

10,000 for Loss of two Hands. 
10,000 for Loss of Hand and Foot. 


$5,000 for Loss of a Hand or 
5,000 for Loss of both Eyes. 


2, 500 for Permanent Disability. 
1,250 for Loss of one Eye. 


50 a Week for Disabling Injury. 
Policies for a less amount, with proportionate benefits. 
JAMES S. PARSONS, President. 


A. S. WINCHESTER, Vice-President 


ROBERT E, BEECHER, Secretary. 
CORPORATE GUARANTEE, 





Are You Interested in Life Insurance? 





If so, examine the Renewable Term Plan of the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York, 
which is the safest, the fairest and the most economical system of life insurance attainable. 
Among all the life insurance companies in the country, the Provident Savings shows the largest ratios of 
assets and surplus to liabilities and the smaliest ratios of outgo for death claims and expenses, 
The actual cost to secure $10,000 in case of death, was for the year 1886. 


At age 33 Policy No. 13,253 $% 40 
“ « 36 .“ 13,884 99 60 

“ £8 % “ 13,325 112 80 
ow “ oo 13,420 132 60 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 


120 Broadway, and 21 Nassau Street, New York, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


CALL IN PERSON OR SEND FOR PROSPECTUS, 









THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in th 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matter 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal io 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence 
and travel. © 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company's policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 
which are nearly $14,000,000 tn excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided ameng 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,006. 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 
years; 


$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000, 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured tn the Mutual Life in 
May, 1853. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in fall, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 

Amount, $5,000. Annual premium, $183.05. 
Five-year Pe- 

ending Additions. 





1885 (two years)...... 538 00 
Post Mortem Dividend 109 + _ 109 00 
De Meo pecncocesoccacessnvanssssaniaoual 187.809 0 00 
POD iis edo ccaistececvvviiccccesinne $5,000 00 
WORE GID Bes Seiccesiscccece wstesad $12,839 00 
Total Premiums. ........0s.0scccccesersers 6,040 65 
Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 

Miums received. ........scccccccccsce $6,798 35 


Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual's Prosperity, 


In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, as a single premium, in 
the purchase of two 1j-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on September 
llth, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.44, additions having been cred- 
ited according te the following statement 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 





Period ending Additions 
WB oc poccse, cosnsecenesscvccsnsocsseccnestenbéonde $003 64 
BeBe nccreceseveseveonsessescaneecsegonsesees ‘abla 6% 36 
TR cccsccentecsonscusssconesssccvscsacoabuacionel 526 34 

TOReh GAGE. 200ccscccccccces seecesesescceca $1,756 34 
Dem GB POM ccc ccvdsccevsccndcedsiccctsbseus 6,200 00 

Total amount received.............. sccsccece $7,956 34 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT, 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 years. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutuai Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ten 


Pre- New In- 

Assets. miums. surance, 

WIT. 00008 evccce $84,749,807 $14,030,158 $20,491,920 
BIB. ..00000 cove 86,835,340 18,092,719 28,299,818 
a 88,212,700 12,687,881 38,304,554 
TEED. 00 ccveccee 91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700,750 
BORE, 2000 csecee 94,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 
WEBecccece coves 97,746,363 12,845,592 37,234,458 
BEEB. 2.00 cvccccs + 100,912,245 13,457,928 37,820,587 
BEBE. ccccrce cove 103,585,301 18,850,258 34,687,989 
BOGS... 00 vescseve 108,451,779 14,768,901 46,548,891 
1BBB....0.. covces 114,181,963 15,654,720 56,832,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low a cost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 


Paid to font 
ers or death 
claims, endow- 


Amount re- 
ceived from chased 
icy-holders. and dividends. 





$14,020,153 41 $13,949,100 48 
13,092,719 88 14,400,032 13 
12,687,881 72 14,015,555 48 
12,275,589 16 13,160,604 46 
12,196,624 62 12,640,112 12 
12,845,592 80 12,848,835 24 
13,457,928 44 13,950,360 51 
18,850,258 43 13,923,062 19 
14,768,901 93 14,402,049 90 
15,634,720 66 13,129,108 74 
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Old and Young. 
AZRAEL. 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 


Of all the angels whose melodious breath 
The Sapphire Throne with praise encom- 
passeth, 
Amid that rainbow-plumed, ecstatic choir 
Most beautiful art thou, benignant Death. 


For we who dwell beneath this cloudy tent 


Some changing years, are all too early 
spent 

By covert griefs that fret the heart like 
fire, 

Our staffs soon broken and our sandals 
rent. 


Though sweet the grace of moon-enchanted 
night 
And day serene in amethystine light, 
Watched with the joys of sense, our souls 
rise higher, 
And human tears may shut the stars from 
sight. 


But awful Friend, the touch of thy chill 
palm 
Falls on the fevered heart like healing balm, 
Till fitful bliss, keen pain and wild de- 
sire 
Lie hushed together in most holy calm. 


What though thy cup, with dark devices 
chased, 

Strike pallor down the lip, to mortal taste, 
So passing bitter with the Stygian mire 
And nightshade plucked on sad Cimmer- 

ian waste ? 


Yet when the mystic veil about thee rolled 
Shifts for a fleeting space its sable fold, 
Blown by the flame of the funeral pyre, 
Thy vesture gleams of bright, celestial gold. 
Gloom-mantiled herald of the light to be. 
Thy dusky wings that spread from sea 
sea 


to 


Hide us from evil, and thy sword, though 
dire 
The sweeping blade, sets sorrow’s captives 
free. 
Of all the angels whose melodious breath 
The Sapphire Throne with praise encom- 
passeth, 
Amid that rainbow-plumed, ecstatic choir 
Most beautiful art thou, benignant Death. 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 
- _ 


SUCH THINGS AS GHOSTS. 


BY M. G. MCCLELLAND, 


WE sat in the office of a small weekly 
newspaper, my friend George Gresham 
and I. George iseditor and proprietor of 
the local sheet, and I am a lawyer with 
more profession than practice. My office 
is just across the passage from my friend's, 
and is a gloomy, dismal room, whereas 
his is sunshiny and looks out on the street; 
30 a good deal of my unoccupied time is 
passed in the shabby old arm-chair be- 
tween the editorial desk and the win- 
dow. Sometimes I help with the work, 
if it presses; sometimes—as now—I smoke 
and dream and watch him receive and 
answer telegrams and jot down items for 
his paper. 

The smoke from my pipe floats above 
my friend’s ruddy head. He is writing 
obituaries. I know it by the set of his 
coat and the expression of his back. Pen- 
sive regrets slip down his coat-sleeve and 
run glibly off the end of his pen; encomi- 
ums collect in regiments in the front 
rank of his brain, and are marshaled to 
the lips by the absent tugging of the left 
hand at the soft blond mustache; sym- 
pathy and lamentation is gazed down by 
the grave blue eyes on to the paper which 
lies before him like a tombstone awaiting 
the inscription. He is a kind-hearted 
man, is Gresham, and what he writes is 
not all empty platitude, He’s sorry for 
the people, even when he does not know 
them—perhaps from a realization of the 
strangeness, the utter incomprehensibility 
of the change called death; the ceasing 
to be, and the mystery of the beyond, 

My friend’s pen caught in the fiber of 
the paper, and made a malignant splutter 
and blot in the middle of the ‘‘ In Me- 

moriam.” He whispered two words soft- 
ly to his red mustache, and reached over 
for the blotter. 

**George,” I question; ‘‘do the dead 
ever rise ?” 

**T suppose so,” he answers, sopping 
away at the ink industriously. Some- 


thing certainly becomes of vital force— 


| ** Our senses are too gross to perceive that 


it. When the body returns to original ele- 
ments and is redistributed; changes the 
relation of its parts—something becomes 
of the soul—it’s resurrected—the process 
of development goes on. All the factions 
agree on that, I think, no matter how 
much they skirmish along the line.” 

** Hold on! I don’t mean that. I want 
to know whether you consider it possible 
for the spirits of the dead to return here— 
to manifest themselves to us.” 

** Ghosts ?—popularly so-called ?” 

‘* Yes, that’s it. Do you believe that 
men have ever seen ghosts?” 


Gresham threw back~ his head and 
laughed. He is not an imaginative 
man. 


‘* Tbelieve that men have believed that 
they have seen ghosts,” he said; ‘** but 
whether they really have or not is an open 
question. Men have laid claim to illumina- 
tion, divination, spiritual intercourse and 
the like, ever since imagination became 
sufficiently developed to formulate and 
inculcate theories. They may be true, 
they may not be true. Who shall say? 
What a man holds to bea truth is a truth 
to him until he outgrows it. Relatively, 
anything may be true.” 
** Relatively, then, a man may believe 
that he has seen a ghost ?’ I query. ‘‘Rel- 
atively to what ?” 
“To the strength of his imagination 
and the weakness of his digestive appa- 
ratus I should say.” George answers light- 
ly. ‘‘ The thing looks abnormal to me— 
out of order and contrary to law. If in- 
tercourse with the beyond had been al- 
ways open it would seem that we have 
failed to utilize our opportunities for in- 
crease of knowledge. We believe a great 
many things, but what do we know? 
What have the spirits and ghosts taught 
us’ Nothing. The a-priori evidence, to 
my mind, is against the ghost and spirit 
theories, from the fact that they have 
taught us nothing. The sum of human 
knowledge of the beyond has never been 
increased one jot or tittle by the advent or 
departure of any ghost that ever was seen 
—or supposed to be seen.” 

‘*The bonds of materialism prevent per- 
fect intercourse, perhaps,” I suggest. 


which they would teach were we fit to re- 
ceive it. The fault may be ours.” 

Gresham regards me fixedly, with his 
pen poised over the inkstand. 

‘** Knowing that,” he retorts vigorously, 
‘it argues great hopefulness in the ghosts 
to tackle us. If a thing cannot be re- 
ceived it’s idle that it should be offered. 
Infinite Wisdom, it seems to me, would 
suggest better adjustments. Mind, I’m 
not disputing spiritual manifestations or 
authentic ghosts; I simply say that no 
ghost or spirit has ever honored me with 
his or her acquaintance, and I can’t admit 
that I have found life unsatisfying and 
incomplete in consequence,” 

Then he bent over his work again. 

There is silence in the room. Up and 
down the stairway and through the cor- 
ridors of the big building footsteps pass 
and repass. The sounds of the streets 
reach us from time to time—a spoken 
word, a call, the music of a soft Southern 
laugh. My cigar burns unevenly, in a 
way I do not like. My mind strays back- 
ward to the days of my boyhood, and 
memory, from her storecloset, drags out, 
shakes free of the dust of years, and pre- 
sents to me a thing that happened long 
ago. 

At fourteen I an idle, careless 
school-boy, tough of conscience and diges- 
tion, strong in muscle and brawn, and 
free of abnormal development of nerve 
tissue. A healthy, vigorous animal, in 
short, unimaginative, unemotional, in 
any morbid way; a creature who ate, 
drank, slept and played with hearty aban- 
don, and shirked undue knowledge, and 
had little hankering for mental develop- 
ment. A difficult subject for spiritual 
manifestations! Very possibly. Yet in 
those days I was once fully convinced 
that I had seen a ghost. I think so still. 
At least I have never been able satisfac- 
torily to account for that which I did 
see. 

It happened this way. At the school 
where some six years of my boyhood were 


was 





spirit—soul—whatever you choose to call 





ton. He was professor of English, and his 
wife, fora couple of years was matron, 
and looked after our manners and morals 
(having boys of her own), as well as our 
bodies and clothing. She was a gentle, 
sweet-mannered woman, alady in the 
highest sense, and the rough lads under 
her charge repaid her care with loyal de- 
votion. It was a great blow to us all 
when ill-health and increasing family 
cares made it necessary for her to give up 
her position in the school. 

They moved to a village half a mile 
from us, and Mr. Winnington walked to 
his classes daily. We liked him and re- 
spected him, which is as much asa man 
can expect from the lads he instructs, 
and far more than many a man can com- 
mand. But our feeling for his wife 
amounted to a sentiment. 

The autumn after their removal to the 
village was unusually sickly; much fever 
and of a badsort. Poor people had a hard 
time of it, and the Winningtons were very 
poor—far poorer than any one imagined, 
for they kept their necessities and strug- 
gles to themselves as became gentlefoks. 
In the very beginning of the epidemic 
three of the six children sickened, and 
later Mrs. Winnington was stricken down 
—a very bad case. 

One evening just about dusk, I met Mr. 
Winnington on his way to the school to 
tellus that his youngest child, a little 
girl, had died that day at noon, and that 
the doctor had advised that the little body 
should be taken to the church for the time 
that must intervene before burial—the 
house was so small andthe mother still 
desperatety ill. She did notknow of her 
child’s death, her husband said, and his 
voice quivered and broke. 

I was not an observant lad, but the look 
on his haggard face appealed to me. made 
me vaguely shy and sorry and uncomfort- 
able. I wanted to say something to him, 
but the words would not come. It was a 
relief when he told me that he had come 
to see if some of the boys would not be 
willing to sit up in the church that night 
and watch beside the little body. He 
could hire some one, but he shrank from 
having his baby cared for so, and his wife 
und the other chiJdren could not be left 
without him. This was something prac- 
tical, something that came quite within 
my range as an expression of sympathy; 
so I promised with great readiness that I 
would attend to it all, and bade him set 
his mind at rest. 

The idea that there might be difficulty 
in getting companions for my vigil never 
presented itself, and I was proportionate- 
ly surprised when three or four boys, to 
whom I applied, declined in the most un- 
equivocal terms to have anything to do 
with the matter. Their excuses were va- 
rious and comprehensive, but, to me, emi- 
nently unsatisfactory. I thought them 
cowards, and told them so, and, after 
some high words, decided to risk no more 
refusals, but just to watch by myself. 

The church stood back from a rough, 
red clay road, cut here and there with 
ruts and washed-out places. Around it 
was the churchyard, where 

“ The rude forefathers of the hamlet slept.” 
A narrow brick walk led from the gate to 
the doorway, terminating in a flat stone 
step; there was no porch. About three 
hundred yards away, down the clay road, 
stood the small frame house in which the 
Winningtons lived. 

I pushed open thechurch door and en- 
tered. The interior of the building was 
obscure, lighted only by a smoky, un- 
trimmed lamp placed on the reading-desk. 
The corners and the space under the gal- 
lery looked dark and eerie. In the body 
of the church two windows had been 
opened, for the night was close. The 

place was deserted, save for the still white 
occupant of the little coffin inside the 
chancel rail. The pitifulness of it did not 
strike me then; boys are callous animals, 
and at the same time acutely intolerant 
of pain. Lavoided looking at the little 
one, and turned my head as I passed the 
bier for the lamp which I wished to take 
up into the pulpit with me. The sight of 
death was unfamihar, was appalling to 
me. The coffin was covered with a sheet, 
or white drapery of some sort, and the 





spent, lived a gentleman named Winning- 


was a perfume as of flowers which dis- 
tilled itself around. Some loving hand 
had placed roses on the little silent breast. 
The pulpit was one of those old-fashion- 
ed, big box affairs, wherein the minister 
is isolated, and lifted high above his con- 
gregation. It was roomy and commodi- 
ous, and in it I decided to spend the night. 
I trimmed and cleaned the lamp with my 
knife and _ pocket-handkerchief, and 
brought up piles of cushions from the 
pews to elevate the seat so that I might 
rest my elbows on the reading-desk. I 
had provided myself with a book, and I 
made my preparations with great placid- 
ity, whistling under my breath and in no 
wise inconvenienced by my unfamiliar 
surroundings. 
Before opening my book I glanced 
around me. Below lay the length of the 
spectral building, shadowy, suggestive, 
given over to gloom and silence. The cir- 
cle of light scarcely penetrated beyond 
the chancel, but within it lay the coffin 
with its drapery of white, and its faint 
perfume of roses. Not a breath stirred, 
and the night was dark; through the open 
windows I could see pale stars growing 
into brightness. To a poet they would 
have seemed the lamps of angel watchers 
shedding radiance on the pathway of a 
soul; to aschool-boy they were—nothing 
but stars. 
After one glance to see that all was well 
I opened my book and lost consciousness 
of my surroundings in the interest of the 
story. 
An hour passed, perhaps more, when I 
was startled by a sharp, scratching sound 
down in the body of the church, followed 
by a light thud, as though something 
heavy, but elastic, had been thrown 
through the open window. The thought 
flashed through me that some of the boys, 
knowing of my solitude, were trying to 
frighten me, and my temper rose. Lean- 
ing over the edge of the pulpit,1 peered 
down intently, but at first could discover 
nothing. Then I made out two phosphor- 
escent spots close to the wall, under one 
of the benches, and whiie I wondered 
what it could be, the scratching, scram- 
bling noise was repeated, and there was 
another soft thud. Then hideous stories 
of cats, and rats, and evil beasts of all 
sorts, and of their attacking the dead, 
rushed back on my mind and turned me 
sick with disgust. 
By the time I got down the pulpit steps 
there were two more thuds, andI knew 
that four night prowlers lurked under 
the benches, with Heaven only knew how 
many outside. The horror of it did not 
come to me until long afterward, at the 
time my interest in my book was so ab- 
sorbing, that after that one shudder of 
disgust my most pronounced emotion was 
annoyance at the interruption. When I 
had driven out the catsI fastened both 
windows and locked the door before re- 
turning to my book. 
One hour—two—passed quietly; the in- 
terest of the story deepened, and led by 
the author’s magic I followed eagerly 
through realms of romance and wild ad- 
venture. Suddenly, without the faiutest 
provocation, my eyes wandered from the 
page and fastened on the door away at 
the end of the building. It did not sur- 
prise me that I could see it distinctly, 
although the light from the lamp was dim 
and unable to penetrate that distance; the 
breathless air seemed waiting—and then 
stirred with some vague presence. I 
waited also, not frightened or nervous, 
only curious and deeply interested. The 
door I had locked appeared to open, and 
the empty space was filled by a familiar 
figure. It was Mrs. Winnington, and my 
first emotion was surprise and pleasure 
thatshe should be better, my second, a 
shy, uncomfortable sort of sympathy. I 
shrank back into the shadow, and watched 
her as she glided up the aisle, noticing 
how pallid and wan her face looked as 
she advanced into the brighter circle of 
the lamp-light. She wore a woolen shaw] 
over her white night-dress, and her bare 
feet were thrust in slippers—or I thought 
so at the time because they made no noise. 
Her black hair hung in a heavy coil down 
her back and her eyes had a far-off, un- 
seeing look. I wondered why they had 





lid rested against the altar-rail. There 


let her come there alone, at that hour of 
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the night, and whether I should not run 
and tell some one, or, at least, let her 
know of my proximity. Then a strange 
reluctance came over me and [kept quite 
still, determined to do neither. 

Softly she advanced, entered the chan- 
ce], and knelt beside the little coffin; her 
hands, frail and shadowy, lifted the white 
drapery and she bent her head. There 
was no outburst of grief such asI ex- 
pected, no sobbing, no demonstration of 
woe. The silence seemed to me unnatu- 
ral, for at that age I knew naught of the 
dumbness of anguish; but influenced by 
some emotion beyond my own compre- 
hension, I turned away my head, feeling 
that the mother would prefer tobe un- 
watched. 

When atiastI glanced around again, I 
was fain torub my eyes and pinch myself, 
to wonder whether or no I had been 
dreaming. Everything was precisely as 
it had been before I had seen the visitor 
enter; the door was closed: I could tell 
that by all absence of draught; the shad- 
ows had settled densely in the body of the 
church, the coffin with its white covering 
looked undisturbed, and the mourner had 
vanished. 

No thought of ghosts or apparitions en- 
tered my prosaic mind, and after puzzling 
over the occurrence fora moment, [ dis- 
missed it and returned to my bcok. I 
had dozed perhaps an instant, and so been 
unconscious when Mrs. Winnington went 
away, for that it had been Mrs. Winning- 
ton in the flesh Iwas convinced. The 
thought that harm might come to her 
from the exposure alone troubled me, 
and but for reluctance to leave my charge 
I should have run over to their house to 
satisfy myself of hersafety. 

The rest of the: night was uneventful, 
anl when morning dawned one of the 
neighbors came in to relieve my watch. 
Before going home I sped across the road 
to inquire about Mrs. Winnington. The 
window of her chamber opened on the 
gallery and the curtain was drawn aside. 
I peeped in, not wishing to disturb any 
one. By the light of the night lamp I 
could see the form of Mrs. Winnington 
motionless on her bed, with her face to 
the wall, and her black hair trailing over 
the pillow. The covering was pushed 
aside, and I could see the soft folds of a 
woolen shawl around her shoulders. Mr. 
Winnington came out to me. and I in- 
quired anxiously how his wife had passed 
the night. She had been desperately ill, 
he said, so ill that be and the doctor had 
watched her every breath the night 
through. Once, at the turn of the night, 
they had thought her dying, her pulse 
apparently had ceased to beat, and she 
had grown cold and almost rigid. They 
had wrapped warm garments around her 
and worked over her an hour before ani- 
mation had been restored. She was sleep- 
ing now, and the doctor had given him 
hope. 

‘*Had they never left her?’ I ques- 
tioned. ‘ Not for a single moment.” 

‘*Certainly not,” he answered, and 
looked surprised. 

In my amazement I came near blurting 
out my story; but the exhaustion of his 
face and voice held me back, and giving 
him a bewildered stare I shut my lips 
together and went away. Afterward, 
some reason, fear of ridicule perhaps, 
prevented me from alluding to the sub- 
ject, and gradually the occurrence was 
snowed under by subsequent events. 

Since I had reached manhood, however, 
recollection of it has once or twice re- 
turned, and I have indulged in much un- 
profitable speculation. As I said before, 
I have never been able to explain the 
matter to my satisfaction. 

NORWOOD, VA. 

en ene 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE writes to one 
of our newspapers that the deer-killing that 
the Emperor William does exceeds in its 
caricature of sport the doings of some of 
our Adirondack amateur huntsmen. At 
Count Stolberg-Wernigrode’s he sat in an 
easy-chair bya side path, and the deers were 
driven leisurely along like trotting sheep 
about twenty yards from the imperial gun. 
He killed several; and could not well have 
missed any he aimed at. The whole scene is 
described as asenile farce, and the applaud- 
ing attendants do not dignify it. 





A GOOSE-TALE, 


BY MRS. F. B. MUNDY. 
A farmer observed to his wife one day 
As he sat with his afternoon pipe, 
‘*T must gather the cherries for brandy, my 
dear, 
For soon they will be over-ripe.”’ 


And his good wife replied, asa good wife 
should, 
‘* What you say isindeed very true; 
And I'l] make the best brandy that ever you 
saw, 
And make a good lot of it too.” 


So the cherries were picked, and the brandy 
was made, 
And the bottles stood up in a row, 
And the dregs were thrown out by a small 
running brook, 
Where the ducks and the geese loved to 
20. 


Now it happened a fiock of the latter-named 
fowl 
Who had wandered that way for a swim, 
Caught sight of the tempting red pile on the 
bank, 
And each bird thought ’twas left there 
for him. 


‘* Here is sauce for the goose,” the old gan- 
der cried out, 
As he made the first dive for the treat: 
And the rest of the family following suit, 
Began the boiled cherries to eat. 


Such a squawking they made as scarce ever 
was heard, 
For the feast went direct to the spot; 
And so happy they grew they could hardly 
stand straight, 
And all their past troubles forgot. 


But alas! ere they'd toddled three yards 
from the brook 
A marvelous thing came to pass; 
The trees and the fences tripped out for a 
waltz, 
And the cows rolled about on the grass. 


And then a great cloud overhung the whole 
earth, 
And the world came at once to an end: 
And the twelve lively geese were stretched 
out on the sod 
As stiff as a back-bitten friend. 


Ah! sad was the sight for the farmer to 
see, 
But sadder by far for his wife: 
For the beautiful birds, now so lifeless and 
cold, 
Had long been the pride of her life. 


‘Oh, what could have killed them !” in an- 
guish she cried, 
As she bore them in pairs to the shed; 
‘* My hope of Thanksgiving is gone, but at 
least 
They will help make a nice feather bed.” 


From every proud form the fair plumage 
she stripped, 
Until they were smooth as an eel; 
And then with asigh that came straight 
from her heart, 
She laid them all out, heel to heel. 


The morning rose bright as a morning could 
be, 
And the farmer was glad in his heart. 
For he purposed to drive to the market that 
day, 
With his corn and potatoes to part, 


He opened the door to go out, when be- 
hold ! 
An unspeakable sight met his gaze— 
“By the Hokeys”’ he cried, and ‘ Jerusa- 
lem jinks! 
Did I ever in all my born days !”’ 


For there right before him (’tistrue, ’pon 
my life) 
Stood the geese that he thought were 
stone dead. 
With never a feather on one of the twelve, 
And all waiting ’round to be fed. 


Then the farmer sat down, and he laughed 
till he cried, 
And he said “I will bet my white hat 
That those geese didn’t die any more than 
myself, 
But they only went off on a bat.” 


And he made up his mind ashe sat think- 
ing there, 
That the world was just full of such 
geese, 
Who had no one to blame but themselves, 
if their friends 
Thought them suitable objects to fleece. 








HOW CUPID DIED.* 
BY MARY J. SAFFORD. 


THE October number of St. Nicholas 
contains the true story of a little dog, a 
pretty French poodle that saved its mas- 
ter’s life during a mutiny on board his 
ship. Perhaps the chiidren who have 
read it—and even those who have not— 
may be interested in the account of the 
faithful animal’s death. 

Shortly before the War of 1812, when 
the British were lording it over our ships 
and sailors on the high seas. Captain Per- 
cival, the poodle’s owner, was returning 
home, bringing with him a large amount 
of gold in bags, which were stored for 
safe-keeping in his cabin. He had reached 
the Banks, and might hope soon to be in 
his pleasant home—a historic house, for 
it had once been occupied by a person- 
age no less distinguished than Cotton 
Mather. 

The night was calm and still, the moon 
shone clear and bright in an almost 
cloudless sky. Suddenly the watch 
shouted: ‘A sail!” and soon after the 
mate cried: ‘‘ Ship ahoy !” for a large ves- 
se] was bearing down uponthem. Pay- 
ing no heed to the hail, she continued on 
her course and struck the American ship 
just abaft the bows, crushing in her tim- 
bers so that the water poured through the 
opening. Careless of the peril of the 
‘‘lubberly Yankees”’—a nickname often 
bestowed on us by our British cousins ere 
time had softened the hostile feelings 
aroused between the two nations by the 
Revolution—the English vessel kept on 
her way, and the Americans, finding 
their ship in a sinking condition, sprang 
to the boats, into which they pitched the 
gold, the only thing they could save; for 
they heard more and more distinctly the 
gurgling rush of the water through the 
shattered timbers and knew that the good 
craft was filling fast. Taking their seats, 
they seized their oars and were about to 
push off, when Captain Percival looked 
around him, and, missing the poodle, 
whose white head was never far from his 
side, called: ‘* Cupid, Cupid!” 1 

A bark from the cabin answered. In 
the rush to secure the gold, the faithful 
creature had been shut in there. 

‘A hundred dollars to the man who 
saves the dog!” shouted the captain. No 
one stirred. ‘I'll go myself,” he cried, 
springing toward the ship. 

‘‘Remember your wife, captain; a man’s 
life before a dog’s,” said a sailor, seizing 
him with aniron grasp; the vessel gave a 
lurch, and the boats’ crews, seeing their 
danger, bent to their oars, straining every 
nerve, yet barely intimé to escape the vor- 
tex made by the. ship as she went down, 
Cupid’s pitiful cry the only sound heard 
above the swirling dash of the waters. 

No wonder that the captain’s eyes were 
dim, as the men pulled away from the 
spot where his trusty, beloved four-footed 
friend had met its death. 

All night long they rowed over the sea, 
calm, save for the light swell that, even 
when thereis notthe slightest breath of 
wind, stirs the surface of the ocean like 
the throbbing of some mighty heart. The 
men muttered fierce execrations on the 
cold-blooded, arrogant cruelty of the 
British; but the captain sat silent, think- 
ing not of the loss of the property invested 
in the ship that had just sunk before his 
eyes under the shining expanse of waters, 
but of the dog, his loyal companion on 
sea and land for so many years. 

Just asdawn glimmered faintly in the 
east, the upper sails of a vessel lifting fast- 
er and faster, loomed against the sky on 
the edge of the horizon. The sailors’ 
hearts throbbed anxiously. Was it friend 
or foe? Tobe picked up byan English 
cruiser in those days meant forced serv- 
ice in the British Navy for every able- 
bodied seaman, a fate almost worse than 
death to the Americans, whose hearts 
were embittered by the memory of many 
an insult offered to the flag of their loved 
country, then just struggling to obtain a 
place among the nations, and powerless 
to protect her gallant sailors on the high 
seas. 

Shipping their oars, they silently 
watched the approaching vessel, whose 


* A true story. 





outlines each moment grew more distinct. 

Was she bringing imprisonment or res- 

cue? She came slowly on, her cloud of 

snowy canvas—for every sail was set to 

catch the light breeze rising with the sun 

—gleaming against the deep blue of the 

sea and sky. A flag drooped from the 

mast-head, but the wind was not strong 

enough to spread its folds, and though a 

fitful gust sometimes displayed a glimmer 
of red in the bunting, it never floated 
wide enough for the Americans to distin- 
guish whether it was their own beloved 

Stars and Stripes or the hated Union Jack. 

How they watched the fluttering pennant 
which would give them liberty or the 
worst form of servitude! Escape was im- 
possible. They could not hope to row out 
of reach of a ship approaching under full 
press of canvas, and could only watch 
and wait. Their sole chance of deliver- 
ance, if she proved to be a British man-of- 
war, lay in being passed unseen, a chance 
that soon vanished, for, making a slight 
change in her course, she bore directly 
down upon them, the flag still fluttering 
at her mast-head, ever and anon showing 
agleam of red, but never opening suffi- 
ciently to determine her nationality. The 
look-out could not fail to discover them 
ere long, and the sailors sat in almost 
breathless suspense, their boats rocking 
idly on the sunny sea. 

** Ah!” sighed a bronzed and bearded 
man at last, breaking the oppressive si- 
lence with an allusion to the subject up- 
permost in the minds of all, “‘ we’re ina 
bad fix, boys, if yonder ship turns out to 
be a Britisher. No help for us, Our pro- 
tection papers* wentto Davy Jones’s locker 
with poor Cupid.” 

‘*Protection papers!” cried another, 
with a sneering laugh. ‘‘ Small good they 
would do you, I can tell you, if the Eng- 
‘ish captain happened to like the cut of 
your jib and thought you'd serve to fill a 
gap in His Majesty's navy. Wasn’t my 
own brother, not three months ago, taken 
from the deck of the brig ‘“ Eagle,” with 
his captain protesting against the outrage, 
and swearing that he had known him 
from childhood in the old town of Salem, 
where they grew up as boys together.” 

‘* Ay,” chimed in an older man, “‘ and 
Bill Nelson, of Marblehead, had his pro- 
tection papers torn in pieces before his 
face, and was dragged off, with one of his 
messmates, to a British cruiser bound 
for the China seas—she had lost some of 
her men by yellow fever in the West In- 
dies—while his poor widowed mother at 
home would have starved, had it not been 
for the help of charitable neighbors.” 

** Ay, ay, they snap their fingers at 
protection papers,” said the second mate. 
‘* There are always plenty of liars on an 
English ship ready to take oath that they 
have known an American sailor all his 
boyhood in some English town, though 
he may never have set foot on their mis- 
erable little island, except when his vessel 
was in one of their ports.” 

*“* And he'd better be careful how he 
sets foot on land after dark in any of 
those same ports, if he doesn’t want to 
have the press-gang after him,” replied 
the first speaker. ‘‘ The very last night I 
was in Liverpool some of its members 
gave chase to me, and I had a hard run to 
escape their clutches. They were close at 
my heels when I reached our ship’s deck.” 

‘*But,” said a bright-faced lad of seven- 
teen, ‘‘if you can prove that you are an 
Anierican citizen”’— 

‘* Prove?” interrupted another; ‘‘ how 
are you going to prove it, when two or 
three men come forward and swear you 
are a British subject, tear your protection 
papers before your face, and drag you 
into\ their boat, while the guns of the 
man-of-war to which they belong are 
trained on your own craft, ready to sink 
her if any resistance is attempted. What 
can the captain of a merchant vessel do, 
but look on and see his best men carried 
off by force before his eyes? We want 
another war, messmates to teach these 
insolent fellows their places, and I, for 
one, am ready to fight till a man is as safe 

on the deck of aship when the Stars and 
Stripes float at her mast-head, as if he 
stood on Boston Common.” 


—¥Papers given American seamen to prove their 
citizenship. 
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** Ay, ay, cried one of his companions, 
‘that’s just what we all want, and the 
sooner it comes the better.” 

‘* But if it came now, many of our own 
brave tars, who have been pressed into 
the British navy, would be ordered to 
point the guns of English men-of-war 
against their owa countrymen,” said 
the first speaker. 

‘* Better now than later; every year will 
see more of our men serving on British 
cruisers till the shameful outrage on our 
flag is stopped. Ha! Look yonder! The 
wind is rising. We'll soon know our fate 
now. Home, or British slavery.” 

Far out near the horizon the hue of the 
water was growing darker under a fresh- 
ening breeze that crested the waves here 
and there with flakes of foam. Nearer 
and nearer to the ship came the streak of 
deeper color that marked the approach of 
the wind, the sails swelled, the vessel 
moved faster, and the ensign began to 
shake out its folds. The advancing line of 
rippling waves overtook the ship, tie 
pennant, as though seized and waved by 
a powerful hand, streamed out upon the 
breeze. 

The Union Jack? No, the happy sail- 
ors saw their own beautiful banner float- 
ing proudly aloft and greeted it with such 
a cheer that it seemed as if the crew of 
the distant ship must hear the glad shout 
ringing across the water. No more wait- 
ing now, They pulled with a will to meet 
the vessel, waving meantime a shirt 
fastened to the end of an oar to attract 
the attention of the crew, and were soon 
within hailing distance. 

** Boat ahoy!” cried the captain, anda 
brief exchange of question and answer 
followed. Captain Percival stated that 
his boats contained the officers and crew 
of the American ship ‘‘ Mary,” off and 
bound for Boston, run down the night 
before by a British vessel and, as may be 
supposed, the luckless sailors were most 
cordially received by their countrymen. 

A few days after Captain Percival— 
alas! no longer followed by his faithful 
Cupid—was walking rapidly through the 
streets of Poston to his home. 

Suit to claim damages for the wanton 
destruction of his vessel was brought by 
the American captain against Captain 
Hickey, the commander of the British 
ship, but for a long time the latter 
evaded payment. It was necessary to try 
the case inthe English courts, and again 
and again Captain Percival, to prosecute 
it, crossed the ocean, collecting his wit- 
nesses with difficulty, as they were con- 
stantly shipping for foreign ports. But, 
after the War of 1812,in which the United 
States gained the victory, the persistent 
American’s claim was decided in his 
favor and he was indemnified for his 
losses. 

The unswerving resolution with which 
he endured all the insults and evasions 
encountered in the prosecution of his 
suit, and his obstinacy in steadily contin- 
uing to expend large sums of money in 
carrying on a cause that seemed well- 
nigh hopeless, were ascribed by many to 
the quiet determination of the New Eng- 
land character; but Captain Percival’s 

best friends always believed that the 
tenacity with which he pursued the Eng- 
lishman was inspired by the remembrance 
of the four-footed companion to whose 
watchfulness and sagacity he owed his 
life. 

WASH'NGTON, D, C, 
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Communications for ths department should be ad- 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
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ooo°0 
First word across, agreement. 
2. A gaseous substance, of pungent smell. 
8. “* To serve,” borne in the arms of the 


4. A book of register used on ship board. 
5. To rival. 

A transgression. 

7. From the wind. 

8. To suffer. 

9. A memorial. 

10. One loved. 

ll. Beginning. 

12. To proceed, 

The initials and finals are very dear to the 
American ear. B. 


EASY DIAMONDs, 


* 


. In distress, 
Fit. 

Sees. 

. A number, 
. In mistake. 


2. . 
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. Always in doubt. 

. Any period of time. 
. Confide. 

. A serpent. 

. In trepidation. 
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. In murder. 

. A head. 

. A rambler. 

. A wooden nail. 
. In fervor. 


orm SO do 


J. LL. 


POSITIVES, COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLA- 
TIVES.—Selection. 

Tllustration.—I started to —— and have 

a—— put in my dress, but was frightened 

by a——. Ans.—Go, Gore, Ghost. 

1. I think my ——is a great —— though 

he makes his —— to the contrary. 

2. [stubbed my —— and —— my dress, in 

my haste to reach the table for my —. 

3. Running, I fellon my ——, when I was 

—— the —. 

4. He spoke ina voice so of the —,; 

of the Hindoos, that much of his oration 

was =. 

5. I planted the —~— by the side of the 

—— but it was destroyed by some ——. 

6. L saw by the flesh of his—— that he was 





filled with ——, so I cooled his temper with 
a goblet of —— water. 

7. I cried out, ‘““——.”’ My teamster re- 
plied with ——, and then pretended it was 
only in —. 

8. The —— was eating —— apples blown 
down by the -—— wind. 

A. B. R. 


EXTENDED PUZZLE. 
From Canton to Lyons. 


Canton 
7 


% 


Lyons 


1, Canton; 2, a part of the mouth; 3, a 
precious metal; 4, oral; 5, that which keeps 


steady; 6, in conclusion; 7, Lyons, 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My 12, 6, 19, 29, 8,13 is an island in the Pa- 
cific, 
My 18, 23, 27, 25,9, 15 is a town in Ohio. 
My 4, 26, 14, 1, 20,5 was an American au- 
thor. 
My 28, 22, 3, 30 11, 17 was an American 
general. 
My 21, 31, 10 16, 
painter. 
My whole is frequently quoted. 
EK. W. C. 
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24, 2 


“, 


7 was a great 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 10TH. 
BLANK PUZZLE. 

1, Strap, parts, traps; 2, star, tars, arts, 
rats; 3, eternity, tiny tree; 4, maid, amid; 
5, repast, tapers, prates; 6, aspire, praise; 
7, arm, ram, mar; 8, scare, cares, races; 9, 
lips, lisp; 10, sear, ears. 


CONCEALED ACROSTIC, 
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BURIED FISH. 
1. Halibut; 2, haddock; 8, perch; 4, eel; 5, 
trout; 6, shad; 7, pike; 8, cod; 9, mackeral; 
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Selections. 
“TOO MANY OF WE.” 


‘* MAMMA, is there too many of we ?” 

The little girl asked witha sigh; 
‘*Perhaps you wouldn’t be tired, you see, 
If a few of your childs could die.” 





She was only three years old—the one 
Who spoke in that strange, sad way, 

As she saw her mother’s impatient frown 
At the children’s boisterous play. 


There were half a dozen who round her stood 
And the mother was sick and poor, 

Worn out with the care of the noisy brood 
And the fight with the wolf at the door. 


Fora smile or a kiss, no time, no place; 
For the little one, least of all; 
And the shadow that darkened the mother’s 


face 
O’er the young life seemed to fall. 


More thoughtful than any, she felt more 
care, 

And pondered in childish way 

How to lighten the burden she could not 
share, 

Growing heavier day by day. 


Only a week, and the little Claire 

In her tiny white trundle bed 

Lay with blue eyes closed, and the sunny 
hair 

Cut close from the golden head. 


“ mn cry,’’ she said—and the words were 
ow 

Feeling tears that she could not see— 

“You won’t have to work and be tired so 

When there ain’t so many of we.” 


But the dear little daughter who went away 
From the home that for once was stilled, 
Showed the mother’s heart from that dreary 


day, 
What a place she had always filled. 
—Puhlic School Journal. 
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THE FATHER OF MODERN 
MANCES. 





RO- 


THE author of ‘‘ Don Quixote ” wears 
the purest kind of glory thatcan fall to 
human lot. Men of letters, poets and ro- 
mancers have very seldom indeed been 
men of war. In Dr. Wendell Holmes’s 
humorous tale, ‘ The Guardian Angel,” 
every one will remember the characteris- 
tic conduct of Gifted Hopkins, the rural 
poet. ‘* Go to victory,” he said in effect, 
when the war broke out; ‘* you will win 
battles, my brethren. I will sing of them.” 
The share assigned to himselfin the na- 
tional struggle by Gifted Hopkins is that 
which the poet has usually preferred. We 
can count Sir Philip Sidney and Lovelace 
and a few others among English poets 
who have held a sword., But we 
can boast of none, and perhaps only 
Greece can boast of one poet whose teats 
as a fighting man and a patriot were on a 
level with his poetic fame. Eschylus at 
Marathon and Cervantes at Lepanto, the 
Salamis of the modern world, gained such 
laurels as scarce any other poetcan claim. 
Perhaps those of the Spaniard are the 
greenest, for he rose from a bed of sick- 
ness to take the post of danger in 
the combat with the Turks, and he 
came out of the battle with three danger- 
ous wounds. This gallantry and his he- 
roic conduct when, as a captive in Al- 
giers, he kept the Moors in ceaseless un- 
easiness, himself undaunted by the fear 
of torture and death, would have won for 
Cervantes a noble name had he never at- 
tempted prose nor verse. Indeed, his 
verse could have gained him but a dusty 
honor in the packed pages of literary his- 
tory. Had he died in youth he would 
have been forgotten; had he died in mid- 
dle age he would have been known to his- 
torians as a gallant patriot; but he lived 
to be old and to create *‘ Don Quixote” 
out of the garnered experience of a long 
life. With ‘Don Quixote” he founded 
the modern novel, and without our old 
enemy of the Armada we could scarcely 
have had a Scott, certainly not a Fielding, 
and probably not a Thackeray. They are 
all his spritual descendants, for his brief- 
er tales suggested the ‘‘Waverley Novels,” 
‘* Joseph Andrews” is a professed attempt 
to follow in Cervantes’s footsteps, and the 
spiritual descent of Thackeray from Field- 
ing is visible in many a feature of his 
genius. 
He wasold when he wrote *‘Don Quix- 
ote,” and he had been most things before 
he made an eternal name—and no money 
to speak of—by his romance. He had 
been a page, a soldier, a captive, a poet, a 
scholar. Like his own Don, he was able 
to contrast from uncomfortable experi- 
ence the lot of the scholar with that of the 
man-at-arms. The scholar goes in hunger, 
in cold, in nakedness, and sometimes in 
all of them together. Still, he dines at 
last of the rich man’s scraps or goes a 
sopping, which answered more or less to 
the Roman institution of the sportula. 
Bits of bread in porridge were given away 
at the doors of the monasteries, and it is 
only too likely that Cervantes, the glory 
of Spain, had often been reduced to goa 
sopping. Still, scant of linen, shoon, and 
clothes, the scholar had commonly some 
kind of roof over his head, where- 
as the soldier had none but the 
sky. The scholar, too, was more like- 
ly to get preferment than the sol- 
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never had any good fortune, and at evil 
fortune he never repined. His bad luck 
was our good luck. ad he not seen so 
much of the seamy side of the world in 
every way, had he not been first filled 
and fired with the true spirit of chivalry, 
and then tried by every sorrow of peace 
and war he could never have written 
** Don ixote.” Like ‘‘Aucassin et 
Nicollette,’ which Mr. Bourdillon has 
just translated for the pleasure of English 
readers, ‘‘ Don Quixote” is the deport du 
vieil captif, the delightful romance of the 
old captive. It is his gallant criticism of 
that life in which he seemed a failure. 
There never was a braver nor better- 
hearted book, one more full of humor, 
and of good humor, of diversion, and 
ngble nature. 

It seems strange that for this fountain- 
head of the humorous novel, we should 
have to thank Spain. That the classical 
French drama should have come from 
Spain, that the stately and ardent ‘‘ Cid” 
should have been adopted from Spain by 
Corneille, seems perfectly natural, But 
humor like that of Cervantes—gayety, 
kindness, melancholy—we rather expect 
from the countrymen of Montaigne and 
Moliére, of Chaucer and Shakespeare. 
But as Meleager, the sweet old poet, says: 
‘“*If I be a Syrian, what marvel?” So 
Cervantes might say it was no wonder he 
was a Spaniard. He was as unlike the 
Protestant Elizabethen idea of a Spaniard 
as it was possible for amantobe. But 
in the day of the enlarging of a nation, 
all her genius appears to blossom at once; 
genius for war, for letters, for commerce. 
Cervantes came at the crowning time of 
Spain, and saw the beginning of the de- 
cay. He left in his famed romance an 
example which others have followed to 
more successful purposes than his coun- 
trymen. All novels which break away 


from the beaten paths of chivalrous ro- 
mance are the descendants of his Don. 
Among them are ‘‘Francion,” and the 
**Roman Comique,” and the bitter ‘* Ro- 
man Bourgeois,” and Fielding’s tales, and 
Smollett’s, and the stories of Le Sage, and 
Scott, and Dickens. He brought humor 
into romance and realism enough for his 
purposes. Probably the extreme left of 
modern ‘“‘realism ” look on the Knight of 
the Rueful Countenance as an extrava- 
gant invention. They certainly make a 
point of never finding any Dulcinea in ‘“‘a 
= likely country lass named Aldonza 

renza.” But itis well for fiction, or for 
some of its masters, to have the good Don’s 
faculty of seeing queens and giants where 
no such things can be. To the modern real- 
ists, as to Sancho, the Don would have 
said that they were ‘‘most miserably igno- 
rant in matters of adventure.” —ANDREW 
LANG, in the London News. 
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AN IMPULSIVE PRINCE. 


As stories of the Prince Imperial are 
rife we printthis, which comes to us from 
a correspondent : 


“‘The Prince Imperial was a young gen- 
tleman of high spirit, and not very easy to 
control. In August, 1878, only « few months 
before his tragical death, we arrived at 
Christiania, intending to take the usual 
mid-day train for Copenhagen. The town 
was all decorated with flags, and we found 
that the royal yacht was expected, the Prince 
Imperial on board. He had been on a visit 
to the King and Queen of Sweden at a little 
country place called Orkerud (distant some 
three hours by steamer), and was now re- 
turning to England, via Copenhagen, in- 
tending to travel by this same mid-day train. 
The hour for departure arrived, but no 
Prince Imperial! We waited, and still 
waited, but the yacht was unaccountably 
detained. At last, however, the booming 
cannon announced the arrival of the Royal 
party. Twoor three carriages rolled rapidly 
up to the station, and the King got out, and 
came on to the platform, leading the Prince 
by the hand. ‘The latter, very short and 
slight, looked quite a boy by the side of the 
King, who is, indeed, the beau ideal of a 
monarch, tall and stately as one of his 
own Norwegian pines. ‘vhe reason of the 
unaccountable delay we heard afterward 
from one of the party on board. It was a 
lovely hot summer’s day; the Prince was in 
tearing spirits, shouting, singing, playing 
ranks like a mad thing all the time. At 
ast he suddenly came up to the King and 
said he ‘would and must have a bathe!’ 
‘Impossible,’ said the King, ‘the train will 
be waiting for us, you know.’ No matter! 
he would and must, and forthwith began to 
take off his clothes. The King then mildly 
suggested that he should at least perform 
that operatian below; but not a bit! And 
in another moment his Imperial Highness 
was stripped and careering about the deck 
in astateof nature. Seeing him so deter- 
mined, the order was given to stop the ves- 
sel, and almost before this could be done 
the Prince had plunged over the side. Upon 
this, the Prince Royal of Sweden and some 
of the younger gentlemen in attendance 
also undressed, and there were soon half a 
dozen of them in the water swimming 
round the yacht, the Prince Imperial jump- 
ing on their backs and riding them like so 
many dolphins. Nor was it till they had had 
some half an hour of this sport that the ves- 
sel was allowed to proceed. The King, how- 
ever, seems to have been much struck with 
the intelligence of his young guest, and 
laughingly complained to some of the gen- 
tlemen present about his ‘terrible thirst for 
information. His questions are most 
alarming. Why, he asked me just now how 
long it took a vessel to get up steam. 
hadn’t an idea—thought it might probably 
be ten miautes—(I find it does actually take 
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improving, : and one would certainly have to 
rub up one’s knowledge if one were to 
long in his society!’ The Prince, too, 
seems to have made himself popular in 
Sweden, for all through the day and all 
through the night crowds were waiting to 
see him, and from midnight to earliest 
dawn we were awakened at every little 
wayside station by their cries of ‘Hoch! 
Hoch! Hoch!’ Various amusing little 
scenes occurredon the way. At onestation, 
the moment the train drew up, a stern-look- 
ing lady planted herself with two little girls 
in front of the crowd, and receiving from 
their hands two knobby and most repellent- 
looking bouquets, hurled them violently 
one after the other through the window of 
the Royal carriage. Then settling her 
binocle firmly on her nose, she stood 
awaiting the result. At first we had 
thought it ill-natured that the green 
blinds should have been so closely drawn, 
but after this experience were forced to ad- 
mit that there might be same excuse. At 
another station, contriving to elude recog- 
nition, the Prince got out for refreshment, 
and we saw him speeding along the platform 
alittle dusty figure in gray, cute even to his 
eyelashes. Unluckily for him he encount- 
ered on way two ladies, whose courtesies 
betrayed his identity. In a moment the 
crowd was at hisheels. In and out of the 
refreshment room, the waiting-room, every- 
where they followed bim, till he was fain 
once more to take refuge behind the friendly 
shelter of his green blinds. Later on we be- 
held him leaning out of the window of a 
second-class carriage at the other endof the 
train, and watching with great amusement 
the crowds that had gathered in front of the 
Royal Coach, and were engaged in staring 
atthe equerry whom he had ee there to 
fill his place. That was the last time we 
ever saw the Prince Imperial alive.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 
— a 


BUFFALO BILL IN CLASSIC QUAR- 
TERS. 


THE report that Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West Show is to occupy the Roman Colos- 
seum for a time, offers food to the reflec- 
tive mind. That great arena where once 
the gladiators fought, where savage lions 
crunched the flesh of martyrs, and where 
the Roman populace in ages past sent u 
their hoarse and frantic cries of triumph 
at the sight of carnage, will echo once 
more with the shouts of a delighted mul- 
titude. But bucking ponies will take the 
place of savage brutes; cowboys and In- 
dians, fresh from the civilizing atmos- 
phere of London drawing-rooms, will 
fight their bloodless battles where once 
the Roman «acrobats carried on a warfare 
to the death. 

The last time that the Colosseum was 
used for a gladiatorial contest was in the 
sixth century, A.D.—about nine hundred 
years before America was discovered by 
Columbus. There are various theories 
advanced as to the decadence of the great 
amphitheatre after that date. Some au- 
thorities claim that it was due toa lack 
of advertising on the part of the manage- 
ment. Others lay it toa public demand 
for popular prices which was not granted. 

But whatever was the real cause of the 
innocuous desuetude which fell upon the 
Colosseum until the great building be- 
came nothing but a gigantic monument 
of ancient glory surrounded by ‘the 
hoar austerity of rugged desolation,” the 
fact remains that for centuries it has 
stood silent and lonely, serving no end 
save to inspire poets or animate histor- 
ians. But at length the spell is broken 
and once again the ancient circus may 
play for a time the role for which it was 
designed. 

Red Shirt, Cut-Meat, In-the-Hole, Chew- 
Grass, Cabbage-Leaf and others will soon 
turn their steps toward the Eternal City. 
Once more will the box-office of the Colos- 
seum resume business at the old stand, 
and the world will watch with interest 
while a phase of American life soon to 
disappear is reproduced in the shrine of 
Roman barbarism.—The World. 
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MANY of the car wheels now used are 
made of paper. Here’s a chance for some 
more tall lying about paper circulation.— 
Yonkers Statesman. 
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Farm and Garden. ‘ 


|The Agricultural Editor will be glad to regetve any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vatuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.j 


GINGER. 
BY M. E. BAMFORD. 

GINGER, or “ gingiver,” ** gingiber,’’ ** gin- 
wefere,’’ as the word was anciently twisted, 
held a very high place among the spices of 
the olden time. In fact ginger then ranked 
only next to that most valuable of spices, 
pepper. 

Ginger has fallen from its glory, but not 
from its usefulness. It has been known and 
valued in Europe since the days of the 
Greeks and Romans, who supposed that it 
came to them from South Arabia, because 
they received it by way of the Red Sea. But 
India was its home, and there ginger was 
known very anciently, as has been shown by 
its old Sanskrit name “ sringawéra,” mean- 
ing “ horn-shaped,” perhaps from the shape 
of the double anther of the flower, the anther 
having a recurved “ horn” at the end. 

That ancient herbalist, Gerard, learned of 
the plant called ginger from a person in 
Dutchland. Gerard says that an account of 
the plant was sent to him in 1566 by “an 
honest and apothecarie, William 
Dries.”’ 

*To satisfy my desire,’’ said Gerard, ** he 
sent me from Antwerp to London the pic- 
ture of ginger, because I was not ignorant 
that there had been oft ginger-roots brought 
green, new, and full of juice, from the In- 
dies to Antwerp; and further, that the same 
had budded and growne in the same Dries’s 
garden.’ 

But, when Gerard himself tried ginger- 


expert 


raising, he was not as successful as his 
friend Dries had been. In despair over his 
attempt at raising ginger in England, 


Gerard wrote: ‘‘ Ginger is most impatient of 
these our northern regions, as myself have 
found by proofs; for that there have been 
brought unto me at several times, sundry 
plants therof, fresh, greene, and full of 
juice, as well from the West Indies as from 
Barbarie and other places, which have 
sprouted and budded forth greene leaves in 
my garden in the heats of somer; but as 
soone as it hath bin but touched with the 
first sharp blast of winter, it hath presently 
perished both blade and roots,” 

But Gerard was rather behindhand, if he 
meant that he did not know of the ginger 
of commerce before this, for by the eleventh 
century the ‘ leech-books” of the Anglo- 
Saxons contained frequent references to the 
excellent qualities of this spice when used 
as a medicine. Probably Gerard meant 
that he had never seen the plant growing 
before. 

There are two who bear witness to having 
seen the ginger plant growing in India be- 
tween 1280 and 1292. They are Marco Polo 
anda missionary friar known as John of 
Montecorvino. Marco Polo saw ginger 
growing in China, also. Ginger is said 
to have appeared in the tariff of duties 
levied at Acre about 1173, in that of Bar- 
celona in 1221, in Marseilles in 1228, and in 
Paris in 1206. And all the folks in Paris 
who liked gingerbread are said to have had 
an opportunity to eat what they-could pay 
for, in the fourteenth century. Perhaps we 
should not appreciate such gingerbread 
nowadays, for Paris made it out of rye- 
flour, kneaded with honey and ginger. 
Wonderful, too, were the gingerbread men 
and animals, painted and gilded, that were 
sold in county fairs in England. 

“*Ginger-hackled,”’ ‘* ginger-pated,’’ were 
the terms anciently used by the English to 
denote persons who were unfortunate 
enough to possess red hair. Perhaps the 
term may have been suggested by the color 
of ginger-root. The word ‘‘ginger’” was 
then used to denote a reddish color. Gin- 
ger-root, when in its unadulterated condi- 
tion, is of a pale buff-color, ‘‘ Black ginger” 
is the result of scalding the roots in hot 
water. It is said to be the custom in gin- 
ger fields to have a large cauldron fixed in 
some convenient situation where the water 
in it the can be Kept boiling. Small parcels 
of ginger are put into baskets, and these are 
plunged into the boiling water, and left 
there for ten or fifteen minutes. This is to 
prevent the roots from trying to sprout 
after they are in the apothecary’s shop. 
From the cauldron the roots go to the dry- 
ing platform, and whenever the water in 
the cauldron becomes too much impreg- 
nated with the juice of gimger-root, the 
water is changed. 

“White ginger’ is merely ginger-root 
prepared so as to suit the eye better than 
black. The roots are not scalded, but each 
one is scraped and washed separately. The 


sent to England, and it has been suspected 
that in that country it has been put through 
some further preparation before being sent 
to America. The powdered Jamaica ginger 
has been exported from Liverpool in the 
form of a yellowish-white powder. East 
India ginger has been sometimes altered so 
as to resemble the Jamaica, as the latter 
brings a higher price. 

Like all other things at home or abroad, 
ginger is adulterated. The Report of the De 
partment of Agriculture for 1886, under the 
heading of the ** Character of Spices in the 
District of Columbia,” gives the result of 
the investigations into “‘a series of samples 
collected impartially from all classes of 
shops.” In the list of these spices the ratio 
of the adulterated to the adulterated ginger 
is given as 4:4, 

This report of the chemist gives as the 
most common adulterations of ginger, 
wheat flour, or starch as a diluent, or tur- 
meric used for coloring. Mustard-hulls 
and Cayenne are also mentioned, but these 
have not been found in District of Columbia 
ginger. 

Besides the articles mentioned, ginger, 
when powdered, is known in some countries 
to be found adulterated with bean-meal and 
boxwood sawdust, and as these would not 
give the pungent taste natural to ginger, 
the mixture would be still further adulter- 
ated with a little Cayenne pepper. Rice- 
starch, flour-ginger which has been ex- 
hausted in making preparations, brick-dust, 
chalk, and mustard, also have the honor of 
being included in the list of adulterants. 
But it is easy, usually, to detect cheats in 
ginger. Sometimes ginger is thought to be 
bleached by burning sulphur fumes. 
Besides all these things, ginger is ‘‘white- 
washed.’’ Inferior qualities of ginger-root 
have been washed in a mixture of whiting 
and water, or else coated with sulphate of 
lime. This process gives the ginger a white 
appearance, but, unfortunately for those 
who would cheat in this way, the white 
comes off and the powder may be found at 
the bottom of the bottle or jar in which the 
ginger is kept. Some charitable people 
have ventured to hope that this whitewash- 
ing process was resorted to merely to pre- 
serve the ginger from the attacks of insects. 
One gentleman, however, Trommsdorf, 
found some ginger-root in which he thought 
that he discovered evidence of the presence 
of chlorides, sulphates, and lime; and he 
concluded that the bleaching had beendone 
through the agency of chlorine, or chloride 
of lime and sulphuric acid. So he macer- 
ated some black ginger in water, took off 
the outside skin, treated the ginger for 
twenty-four hours with sulphuric acid di- 
luted with nine times its weight of water, 
and lastly put it into a mixture of chloride 
of lime and water. He let it stand in this 
for two days, and then, when the ginger was 
washed and dried, behold, his ‘‘ black gin- 
ger ’’ looked both outside and in, very much 
like the finest ‘‘white ginger.” 

The time for the gathering in of the gin- 
ger-root crop is about January or February, 
for then the stalks have died down. One- 
year-old roots are considered good. The 
process of cultivating ginger is very simple, 
being much like raising garden vegetables. 
A rich soil is well adapted to the plant, and 
the land is prepared by hoeing and trench- 
ing. Small pieces of ginger-root have been 
selected beforehand for starting the field. 
These roots are put into the ground in 
March or April. The small pieces of root 
send up their leaves and in the fall the 
flowers appear. These are said to have an 
aromatic smell. 

Besides *‘ white” and “ black” ginger, the 
root is is made use of in various ways. 
Dried roots are pounded and used in making 
‘*ginger-tea.”’ In India and China the fresh 
roots are chopped up and mixed with herbs 
and eaten as asalad. Young roots are also 
made into “‘ preserved ginger,” the roots be- 
ing dug up when their shoots are not more 
than half a foot high. It is said that the 
method of making this ‘‘ preserved ginger’ 
is to place the roots in cold water, peel and 
scrape them, and tben let them lie a day or 
two, the water being changed quite often. 
After this the ginger-roots are put in un- 
glazed jars and thin syrup is poured on 
them. ‘T'wo or three days after this, the 
first syrup is turned out, and a richer kind 
of syrup is poured in. When extra care is 
taken, a'third, and sometimes a fourth, sy- 
rup is used before the preserve is done. The 
rejected syrups are made use of in concoct- 
ing what is known in Jamaica as “cool- 
drink,” being the syrup mixed with other 
ingredients, diluted with water, and allowed 
to ferment. The medicine known as “Ja- 
maica ginger’ is a concentrated alcoholic 

tincture. 

The West Indies and China make the 
‘*preserved ginger.’’ Ginger itself comes to 





Jamaica white ginger has generally been 


Jamaica, the West Indies, Cochin China, 
Africa and India, but that from Jamaica is 
said to be more carefully prepared than any 
of the others. There is great difference in 
ginger, it being ‘‘ prepared with great care 
and great carelessness,’’ as the chemist of 
the department says. Ifthe root is shut up 
in a cask, it will sometimes grow moldy, 
and it is thought that a dry place and expo- 
sure to the air are best for it. When ginger 
is whole it is often called “ race-ginger,”’ be- 
ing a corruption of the word “radix,” ‘“‘a 
root.” 

A kind of volatile oil is obtained from 
ginger, the oil being yellow, having the 
ginger odor, and being hot to the taste. 
The flavor of the root is thought to depend 
on this oil. Zeller stated that one pound of 
the dried root would yield one drachm and 
seventeen grains of the oil. Fliickiger ob- 
tained 4!¢ ounces of oil from 112 pounds of 
Jamaica ginger, or about one-fourth of one 
per cent. But he was not so successful as a 
firm of Leipsic, that informed him that they 
had obtained as much as 2.2 per cent. from 
good ginger. Moreover, a considerable quan- 
tity of white starch can be obtained from 
ginger. 

West Africa has tried ginger growing, 
and the colonies there have shipped some to 
the United States. Sierra Leone has been 
prominent in this African industry. The 
East Indies have also raised large quanti- 
ties, but of an inferior quality to the gin- 
ger of the West Indies. South America 
and Australia have also been ginger grow- 
ers. 

The family to which ginger belongs and 
to which it gives its name, the Zingiberacee, 
contains about two hundred and fifty 
species; but almost all of these are found in 
the tropics. Turmeric, grains of paradise, 
ard the different cardamoms, all belong to 
this family. Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, Mada- 
gascar Guinea, China have representatives 
of the family. Turmeric somewhat resem- 
bles ginger in its operations. Grains of Para- 
dise have a strong, hot, peppery taste, a 
warm taste being rather characteristic of 
the principal members of the Zingiberacee. * 
Cardamom is a warming aromatic which is 
less stimulating than some others of this 
division. 

Although not belonging to the Zingibera- 
cew, there is a genus under the Apetale 
that is named from the ginger. 

There is on this coast a plant known as 
‘““Wild Ginger.’’ There are three varieties 
of it mentioned in the Geological Survey of 
the Pacific Coast, which are as follows: 
Asurum Huartwegi, frequently found in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains at an elevation of 
from 4,000 to 7,000 feet. A. caudatum, of 
the damp woods of the coast range moun- 
tains, and of Oregon and British Columbia; 
and A. Lemmoni, a variety found by Pro- 
fessor Lemmon in Plumas County. 

Gray says that A. Hartwegi grows in 
thick tufts, the leaves being strikingly mot- 
tled. 

These ‘‘ wild ginger’ plants are not con- 
fined to the Pacific coast, since it is said 
that there are three species found in the 
Atlantic States, one in Europe, one in the 
Himalaya Mountains, and three or four in 
Japan. The variety in Central California 
is A. caudatum, a stemless herb, found in 
forests and flowering close to the ground, 
the blossom being often hidden under 
leaves. The leaves of this variety, also, are 
closely nottled with white. 

EAST OAKLAND, CAL. 
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PREPARING FOR WINTER. 


BY G. E, POWELL. 


|, DAHLIASand gladioluses are lost frequent- 
ly because not dug early enough. To be safe- 
ly stored they should be first dried; and 
this can oniy be well done during bright 
days out-of-doors. Leave them after dig- 
ging until well dried, then shake out what 
dirt you can, place ina dry, clean, fresh box 
and store in a chamber out of reach of frost. 
Dahlias must be lifted from the ground 
with care and not pulled upon at the stem, 
or violently shaken, or thrown about. Cut 
the stalks before digging about two inches 
above the soil. Gladioluses should be cut 
after digging, always leaving a stem of two 
inches. If you wish to propagate a choice 
sort rapidly, save all the smali bulbs. 
They must be well dried, a good deal more 
so than dahlias—and this not carelessly, for 
much loss often occurs from dampness and 
rot before it is suspected. I generally keep 
them through the winter in peach baskets, 
so that they can easily be examined. Bear 
in mind that the poorer roots are inclined to 
make the strongest bulbs, and the smaller 
but more valuable are lost by careless dig- 
gers. 





the United States from the ginger-fields of 


2. Cannas should bedug after the first heavy 


Do not let a careless workman dig them in 
such a manner as to cut of the necks of 
next year’s sprouts. Tuberoses store with 
the cannas, after putting in paper bags, 
each one well wrapped. The smaller bulbs 
may be put away to plant to make next 
year blossoming bulbs. I am still in doubt 
what is the best plan for the lovely mont- 
butias, but shall store them like gladioluses 
until I learn it is an error. This bulb 
should be largely planted. 

3. Sweet williams, antirrhinums and pinks 
should be covered with leaves and these kept 
iu place with brush. These plants often 
live through without covering; but not to 
do well. They will serve well for four or 
five years if lightly protected, but new beds 
should always be growing. Hollyhocks 
cover either with sods placed two together, 
but firm, or with a large fork full of light 
manure, not anything that will stick upon 
the plants. Phloxes hke a good dressing of 
leavesor manure. Roses first hill up well 
with dirt and then place sod about as high 
as possible. Lay down and cover with sod 
the climbers and more tender sorts. Tea 
roses cover with sod or dirt. Tender shrubs 
first hill up and then place over them bar- 
rels. Be careful not to use a salt barrel or 
old brine barrel. It will kill. 

4. Unless you have a conservatory,or haye 
unusually fine stock, it does not pay to dig 
and try to preserve your geraniums for an- 
other year. They can be procured cheap- 
ly of the florists, by the dozen or hundred, 
and the plants will be in better shape 
for bedding. In the spring, such plants 
as it is desired to retain for winter 
blooming should be set out in their pots 
— small pots —and lifted at this season 
shifting pots asthey grow. Window gar- 
dening may, however, be very easily over- 
done. The impulse to save everything 
pretty on our lawns is naturally strong, but 
should be judiciously resisted. It is pleas- 
anter to have a half-dozen pots of fuchsias 
and sweet geraniums, and a dwarf orange, 
with a heliotrope; and a few freesias and 
yellow lemon lilies, and Harris lilies, for 
bulbs. In thecellar have half a dozen lilacs 
ready to pot and force as wanted. These 
will do well in even a kitchen window. I 
think quite the same of hyacinths and tu- 
lips; they had better be left to blossom out- 
of-doors. 

5. Be sure to get your raspberry garden in 
gooi order for winter. My plan after a 
good deal of experimenting is to drive stout 
stakes—ends of old bop-poles—in the rows, 
every ten to fifteen feet, and attach to these 
a strong wire as high as the variety of berry 
demands. For Cuthberts, I run the wire a 
foot higher than for Turners—say four feet 
high. Then I tie the canes with large hop- 
twine, that will not cut,to the wires. Over 
the wires the canes may lift themselves as 
high as you choose, and then the tops be 
clipped off. So you see my berries stand 
in firm, straight, stout rows ready for win- 
ter snow, and equally ready forspring plow- 
ing. If this were not done, many canes 
would be broken in winter and in spring 
in my hurry some means must be devised 
to keep the bushes up for the horse to get 
through. The plan is not expensive, and 
will pay in time saved alone. I tie my black 
raspberries in the same manner, of course 
trimming more closely. Grapes should be 
not only laid down, but a few shovels of 
earth thrown about the roots, or, better 
still, manure. And depend upon it if you 
want success in vineyard culture you must 
feed your vines well. Top dress heavily 
in the fall; and if the ground is not well 
drained, either dig up vines or put in drains. 

6. The Gardener’s Monthly gives another 
list of dahlias, which, on the excellent au 
thority of Mr. Meehan, I give in addition to 
the list I gave recently. There are many 
. lovers of dahlias who will be glad to get it: 
Puritan, Maid Essex, Incomparable. John 
Kirby, Bird of Passage, Mrs. Strawbridge. 
Earl of Radnor, Chang, Hercules, Defiance, 
Alonzo, Mary Keynes, Una, Dr. Webb, Ida 
Fisher, Gold Pheasant, Wm. Buchner, Lit- 
tle Arthur, Captain Nemo, Lilliput Gem, 
Pearl d’Or, Panorama, Theodore Heymann, 
Venus. Whether Mr. Meehan keeps them 
in stock I do not know ; but possibly. 

7. Ladd a list of fine hyacinths to those de- 
sirous of planting a bed this fall. Piene- 
mann, single dark blue: Fabiola, single 
pink, carmine striped; Milton, double car- 
mine rose; La Grandesse, single pure 
white ; Mr. Hoboken, single red; Canning, 
light blue single; Le Grand Conquerant, 
double pale rose ; Grand Master, single deep 
blue; Frederick the Great, double red ; Ida 
Pfeiffer, double red; Mr. Plimsoll, single 
fine white; Mrs. Beecher-Stowe, single red ; 
Grand Vanquer, double pure white; In- 
comparable, single deep carmine; Michael 
Angelo, single blush white; Lina, single 
rich crimson; Emperor of the reds, single 





frost, dried moderately and laid on a shelf. 


dark red; Jeschko, single violet ; Sir Bulwer 
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Lytton, double white. This list can be re- 
lied on as very superior. 

8. A very good list of gladioluses is the fol- 
lowing : Addison, Angele, Isaac Buchanan, 
Lord Byron, Napoleon III, Madam Monne- 
ret, Eugene Scribe, Agatha, Meyerbeer, 
Pactote, Roi Leopold, Reine Victoria, Rom- 
ulus, Asten, Shakespeare, Figaro, Van 
Spandonk, Virginalis, Lamarck, Phoebus, 
Le Poussin, Lady Bridport, Brenchleyensis 
Sultana. 

9. If planting lilies this fall be sure to put 
in a good stock of candidum, pure white, 
tall, superb sweet; auratum, superbsweet, 
golden stripe; longiflorum, pure white, 
long trumpet; speciosum, rubrum, Ro- 
seum and album, noble and sweet; 
Brownii, purple outside, white inside; Ten- 
uifolium, exquisite scarlet early; superbum, 
one of our natives,very tall; harrisii,a form 
of Longiflorum, extra fine; excelsum, buff 
and lovely; Wallaceii, buff and black; all 
hardy. Put no manure in the bed but top 
dress with well rotted manure. 

The following list of rosesis nearly as good 
as can be made. For fifty Hybrid Perpetu- 
als—Beauty of Waltham, Boieldieu, Captain 
Christy, Chas. Lefevre, Gen. Jacqueminot, 
Henry Bennett, Fisher Holmes, Elie Morel, 
Etienne Levet, Gen. de Cissy, Duchesse de 
Vallambrosa, Dupuy Jamain, Jean Lou- 
pert, John Fraser, Abel Carriere, Alfred 
Colomb, Baroness Rothschild, Boule de 
Neige, Duke of Edinburgh, Duc d’Aumale, 
Horace Vernet, Jean Liabaud, John Hopper, 
Paul Neron, J. B. Camm, Mons. Zouriner, 
John Keynes, John Stuart Mill, Lord Clyde, 
Louis Van Houth, Mabel Morrison, Emily 
Verdier, Mme. A. de Bougemont, Mme. 
Boll, Eugenie Verdier, Prosper Langier, 
Scipion Cochet, Marie Baumann, Marie 
Rady, Marquise de Castellaine, May Quen- 
nel, E. Y. Teas, Oxonian, Perfection de Lyon, 
Prince Camille de Rohan,Queen of Waltham, 
Reynolds Hale, Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
Triomphe de France, Victor Verdier. This 
list I should like to add to, and not deduct 
from largely; but I should be specially 
pleased to see four or five lists from our best 
rose growers, bringing out the opinions of 
the most experienced. 

The following list of twenty-five is about 
as good as can be selected, only not all are 
Hybrid Perpetuals—General Jacqueminot, 
Louis Hassard, Louis Van Houth, Fisher 
Holmes, Alfred Colomb, Prince of Wales, 
English Moss, Glorie de Dijon, Marie 
Baumann, Marquise Castellaine, J. B. 
Camm, Paul Neron, Prince de Diesbach, 
Mme. Eugenie Verdier, La Rosiere, Francois 
Michelon, Capt. Christy, Magna Charta, 
Mme. Luizet, Camille de Rohan, John Hop- 
per, Hermosa, Grace Parrier, Bar. Roths- 
child, La France. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 

—— oe a — 


USEFUL AED SEASONABLE. 


BY RURALIST. 

CARE IN FEEDING SWINE.—Great pains 
should be observed in feeding swine, observes 
a Western pork maker. Never feed any 
more than they will eat clean at each meal, 
and not less than three times a day. Plenty 
of fresh water should always be wherea fat- 
tening hog can drink at any time. Make 
a practice of raking and burning all 
cobs and refuse in the yard once a week. 
The pigs like the charcoal made from cobs, 
and it will keep them clear of worms. 

CREAM FOK BUTTER FACTORIES.—Prof. 
L. B. Arnold, a noted dairy authority, makes 
these suggestions touching the gathering of 
cream for the butter factories: When car- 
ried in the vessel in common use milk can- 
not be conveyed far nor much agitated, 
without becoming affected to the injury of 
the butter made from it. If long exposed 
to the temperature of the summer air it 
sours, and the separation of its cream be- 
comes impossible. If it becomes far ad- 
vanced toward souring, but is not actually 
acid, it will be liable to become so before all 
of the cream can be separated, and loss will 
ensue. Then, again, if much agitated on 
the way, it will become churned to such an 
extent as to injure the butter by giving ita 
greasy texture. 

TREES INDICATE THE SOIL.—A recent writer 
tells us that pines and their companions, the 
birches, indicate a dry, rocky, sandy, or 
gravel soil; beeches, a dryish, chalky, or 
gravel soil; elms and limes, a rich and 
somewhat damp soil; oaks and ashes, a 
heavy clay soil, and poplars and willows a 
low, damp, or marshy soil. Many of these 
trees are found growing together, and it is 
only when one species predominates in num- 
ber and vigor that it is truly characteristic 
of the Soil and that portion of the atmos- 
phere in connection with it. 

WARMING PoULTRY Foop.—While ex 
perienced poultry breeders practice warming 
the food given to fowls during winter, few 





farmers or novices seem to appreciate its 
benefit. Many fanciers warm all the food, 
whether mixed, or cracked, or fed whole. 
In feeding whole corn, warm it thoroughly 
in the oven, nearly parching it (says one 
authority), and then let it cool off sufficient- 
ly to admit of the fowls eating it without 
discomfort. The qooked food which is fed 
from time to time, should be given warm, 
and, when necessary, warmed over again on 
feeding. Itis surprising what a difference 
warm food will make in the supply of eggs 
during the continuance of cold weather, and 
especially so if the fowls are well sheltered 
and properly cared for otherwise. 

FEEDING Roots WHOLE.—After stating 
that most farmers who use mangolds or 
beets for feeding think it necessary to cut 
them for the stock to eat, a New England 
farmer declares that any one will find that 
all cattle, except those under two years old 
or so, will after a little while eat them 
whole just as well, and are not as liable to 
get choked. Stock will learn in a short time, 
in any ordinary manger, to eat the roots clean 
and ask for more. And he adds that he 
would never have the roots cut if he could 
as well as not. 

How To KEEP GARDEN SEEDs.--One who 
has had experience in the matter advises 
that in storing away garden seeds they 
should be placed in woolen bags, with a 
piece of gum camphor in each bag, and also 
to dust the seeds with insect powder. These 
methods will protect the seeds against in- 
sects, which destroy many kinds, such as 
peas, beans, etc. All seeds should be kept 
in a dry place, and an examination of them 
should be made several times during the 
winter. 

AxBouT INCUBATORS.—An Eastern’*writer 
is rather rough on incubators. He deelares 
that the incubator business is as fiekleas 
Wall Street quotations. Recently a gentle- 
man of West Virginia remarked that he 
could never get the per cent. of hatch the 
manufacturers claim. Another party last 
spring had his poultry houses, etc., burnt 
down, owing to an ambitious incubator. 
Another had complete failure on account of 
the heating gear getting clogged ; but there 
are a few who at times hit the mark and cry 
“Eureka!’’ but at a cost whichis beyond the 
profits. 

KEEPING NUTs —Here is a seasonable hint 
for all lovers of nuts, both seniors and jun- 
iors. Every young person, says the Agri- 
culturist, knows that nuts, after they have 
dried somewhat, are sweeter than when first 
gathered. But the drying process goes on 
until they, especially chestnuts, become too 
hard to be eatable. These and other nuts 
can be kept from becoming too dry by mix- 
ing them with sand. If mixed with an equal 
bulk of sand, in a box or barrel, and kept 
in a cool place, the nuts may be preserved 
in an eatable condition until spring. 

SHEEP DAIRYING.—That sounds odd, but 
a Holland paper states that the production 
of sheep butter and milkis becoming quite 
an industry in that country. It says that 
in the eastern part of the province of 
Drenthe (Netherlands) many Friesiam’milch 
sheep are kept, principally by small farmers 
and day laborers. Of late butter has been 
made from the milk of these sheep, which is 
said to be always of a whiter color than that 
made from cow’s milk, is of good flavor, but 
has a sweeter taste. This butter is not sold 
on the market as yet, but if a little good 
butter coloris mixed with it, it will be pre- 
ferred, and that quite soon, to much of the 
butter made from cow’s milk by the dairy- 
men of Drenthe. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION ABROAD.—It 
isin point that the little kingdom of Ba- 
varia, scarcely larger than Massachusetts, 
has twenty-six agricultural colleges besides 
more than 200 agricultural associations. 
Wurtemburg,still smallerin area,hassixteen 
colleges and seventy-six associations. Baden, 
with only a million of people, has fourteen 
agricultural colleges besides four schools of 
gardening and forestry. Saxony, with its 
dense population of two millions compacted 
into a space hardly larger than two Ameri- 
can counties, has four higher colleges and 
twenty agriculturalschools. besides a vet- 
erinary college, and a department of agri- 

culture with twenty professors at the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic. Saxe Weimar, with no 
more than 23,000 souls, has three agricul- 
tural colleges and an agricultural depart- 
ment, with fifteen professorships at the 
University of Jena. 

VENTILATE THE POULTRY HovsEs.—It is 
important to see that the houses where 
fowls are confined from the frigidity of win- 
ter are well ventilated. No matter how 
limited may be the number of birds thus 
confined, a poisonous gas will quickly form, 
and if there be no chance for it to escape 
freely, sickness or death soon ensues to the 
inmates that are compelled to breathe the 





foul air. In cold weather, during the mid- 


dle of each day, the fowl house should be 
thoroughly ventilated. 

Ustna UnsHop Horse&s.—Here is a bit of 
testimony on this subject. Itis stated that 
ten years ago a Michigan correspondent of 
the Farmer’s Review began using horses 
without shoes, both in fields and on the 
highway, with the result of various savings, 
including absence of lameness. He says he 
has one heavy horse which is quite flat- 
footed, would at first become a little 
tender by driving on the road two or three 
days in succession, but his feet have hard- 
ened so that his owner has not noticed any- 
thing of it for the last four years, and is con- 
vinced non-shoeing is much the better way. 

FAITH AND WORK WI1N.—It is related that 
a Tennessee farmer, whose farm was under 
mortgage and about to be taken away from 
him, while engaged in plowing, fell on his 
knees in prayer. When he got up he seized 
the plow with a new grip, gave the old mule 
a vigorous tick, and before he had gone over 
twenty feet he turned up a jar with over 
$6,000 in gold and silver in it. Whether 
this story be correct or otherwise, strong 
faith, and earnest, well-directed work usu- 
ally lead to prosperity, without the aid of a 
jar of coin. 

KEEP HORSE MANGERS CLEAN.—Many 
farmers are very careless about the man- 
gers from which their horses feed. They 
should be kept clean by the removal of dust 
and all other extraneous matter. Every 
morning all the refuse, dust and uneaten 
hay, or remains of other feed, should be 
cleansed from the mangers and placed in 
the barnyard or added to the compost heap. 
In the former case the cows will pick it 
over and eat whatever is of value. [f clo- 
ver hay is fed to horses there will be a great 
deal of dust from it, and this in a manger is 
often a cause of the heaves. 

CLEAN Pic Stys.—In an admonitory ar- 
ticle the Stockman declares there is no ex- 
cuse or decency in having a filthy pig sty— 
that it should and can be as clean and neat 
as the abode of any other farm animal, and 
when found otherwise there must be some- 
thing wrong with the farmer. The editor 
adds that he has seen a pig sty so scrupu- 


lously neat and clean that a person could 
f° into it and lie down, without injury to 

is clothes or discomfort, and others that 
were an abomination to ‘olfactories when 
several rods away, let alone coming near 
enough to see the filth. This is certainly 
poor policy—poor for the hog and poor for 
the hog eater. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 

aid wholesemeness. More economical than the ordi- 
uary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
powders. Sold ml y in eames. yo? AL BAKING POWDER 
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Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
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the house. Consumption of fuel 25 per cent. less than by 
any other method, Manufactured by theGURNEY HOT 
WATER HEATER CO., 207 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 
John A. Fish, Managing Director. M.H. ‘Johnson Gen- 
eral Selling Agent, 140 Centre St., N.Y. Rice XW hitacre 
M’f’a.Co., and 44 W. Monroe St., Chicago, (1). Send for 
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Venite. (D) Sop. and Bass Solos and_ uar. 
, filson, < 
Bass Solos a Quar. _ 
Holden, 2 


or Cho. 


or ¢ 
Venite, (D) Ten. 
Te Deum, 


Te Deum, 
Te Deum, 


and 


(E Flat) Solos and Quar 
(B Flat) Solos and Qu: rsh, 
(E Flat) Solos, Duet, Trio a Qiar: 
aid 
or Cho. 
Warren, 2% 
Trio and Quar. or 
Pease, 
Gilchrist. 
Quar. or —— 
ren. 
Jubilate. (F) Solos, Duet and Quar. or ¢ ‘Cho. 
ease 


Te Deum, (ist D) Solos and Quar. 


Te Deum, od Solos, Duet, 


Jubilate, (a) Solos and Quar. or Cho.. 
Jubilate, (ist D) Solos and 


Benedictus, & Flat) Bass Solo, Tenor and 
ass Duet, and 
rs Sop. Solo an Quar.. 
A gang Sop. Solo and ade or 
Holden. 
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The Sweet Story of O 

Cc eo Bells are Sweetly Ring- 
osebseosestes césoucedéseccmneckase Danks, 
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bound in Paper Co 
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Send for Catalogue of Specialties. 
SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 
84 and 86 Chambers Street, New York. 





Fine French China and. Best Porcetain 


ICE 
Fine White eant nin hg te Sets, io” ieces.. 
Fine white French China yf Se pleces. 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, a dete, 
Richly Decorated China by ob ots, 4 
Decorated C hamber Sets, 10 p white 
— Dinner Sets, all foamy and designs... 15 00 


oes Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 
ow prices. 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application. 
VER RINDER & DERBYSH IRE, 


uccessors 
HAD LEY’S, t- 17 Cooper Institute, ). as c. 
Ord: rs packe 1 anc placed on car or steame. free of 
charge. nt on re ecelpt of P. O. M. Order. 


Send SIX Cer nts 
for a sample 





Indispensable and economical. Made of cloth, and 
are rey Bayvees SIBLE. Correct styles. Per- 
fect fit. Addr stating size 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 25 Kilby St., Boston, 
Mass. Mlustrated Cataloeue tree. 


THE CHILTON PAI NTS, 
p+ 2 made of pure Linseed Oi) and contain no chemi- 
, water or benzine. These paints on account of 
their durability wrore 8 the most economical. If your 
dealer does not keep them send for color cards and 
prices to Chilton Manufacturing C cmpany, 147 Fulton 
. N. Y.. or 141 Milk St.. Boston, Mas: 





Gareniservice. DOG'S SOV G AGENCY, Boston 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


A WINTER 


sla. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The second and third ‘Parties of the season will 
leave NEW_YORK mousy DECEMBER 5th and 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 8 
The journey Across the Fated will be made ina 


New and Magnificent Train of Vestibuled 
ullman Palace Cars, with Pullman 
Palace Dining-Cars Attached, 

The train leaving December 5th will go through 
without change to the New and Elegant Hotel 
del Monte, at Mon nterey, and to San Fran- 

cisco, via Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, Ogden, 
Salt Lake City and Sacramento 

The train leaving December Sth will go through 
without change to The Ke ymond, at East Pasa- 
dena, and to Los Angeles, via Chicago, Kansas 
City, Las Vegas, Hot Ls a ngs, Santa Fe, Albuquerque, 
Barstow and San Bernadino. 

Passengers by either route will be entitled to visit 
other sections of California, and persons desiring to 
proceed at once to other points than are named, can 
go by either train. 

Many new features have been introduced in 
our excursions this season. Vestibuled Trains 





Fir Ti Special trains 

h special facilities for sight-seeing. A choice 
of three routes in the outward journey and _ five 
routes returning. Nineteen Retaraics Par- 
ties, and the Tickets also *nkoe on ail 
VrainsuptoeJuly Ist, 18SS. ondent Tike 
ets, ress att expeeets bot ®t, and allowing en- 
tire freedom in California and returning. Hotel cou- 
Yen cupplted for long or short sojourns at all the 
oe Pacific Coast Resorts, including The 
mond, East Pasadena, The Arlington, at 
mere . Barbara, the new Hotel del Monte, and 

the Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 


Dates of Other California Excursions,— 
January 2d, 12th, l6th, and 28d; February 2d, 7th, and 
20th; March sth and Ith. 

Dates of Mexico Excursions,—January 16th 
ang March 12th. 

- RAYMOND. r I. A. WHITCOMB, 


t#"Send for descriptive circulars. 
J. M. JENK INS, 257 Broadw ay, New Y ork. 





THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKES RANK WITH THE BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
STEEL PENETRATES THE 
CENTRES OF POPULATION 
IN EIGHT STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. ITS DAY 
COACHES AND PALACE 
SLEEPING & DINING 
CARS AFFORD THE /O 
HIGHEST REALIZA- 
TION OF SAFETY, 
LUXURY & SPEED. 


, LANCASTER, PA: 


ATIVE OE 


BOST ; 
No. 40 EXCHANG 


SQUARE 


, 


NEAREST TICKET AGENT 


GENERAL INFORMATION, &c., AS TO COS 
29 CENTER 


EASTERN AGENCIES 


APPLY TO THE 


BETWEEN CHICAGO 
AND MINNEAPOLIS, 


TIME TABLES, 
OF TICKETS, 
OR ADDRESS ANY REPRESENT. 
o. 5 STATE STREET, 
No. 409 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
STREET, BUFFALO; No. 


FOR MAPS, 


THE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LINE 


. HUGHITT, H.C WICKER, E.P WILSON, 
Gen’l Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen’) Pass. Agent,’ 


VICTOR racrcies 




















18 2-188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Tum INDEPENDENT Press 2] avd 28 Ross Street 








